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PREFACE. 



In my former Book of Scraps I suggested the possibility 
of my printing a Catalogue of my Birds^ with the dates of 
capture, and some observations on the different species, their 
peculiarities and habits. 

Having so many memoranda, and in such various forms, 
I was quite at a loss in what shape to put them even for my 
own reference, I therefore resolved to print them as they 
turned up, and my inability to arrange them must be my ex- 
cuse for the unsatis&ctory way in which they appear. 

I must ask the indulgence of those who will be at the 
trouble to look into the book for the egotistical manner in 
which it is written, and I trust they will forgive me when 
they take into consideration the reason in a great measure of 
my having coUe^ed the scraps was originally for my own 
reference; however, at the same time having commenced 
printing, it seemed to me desirable (perhaps unwarrantably) 
to have a few copies struck off for the use of those generally 
who take interest in bii'ds. 

Having once begun to print and gone on by degrees the 
book has grown much larger than I originally intended. 
Having written it for my amusement, I will be amply repaid 
for my trouble if its perusal affords to those who see it an in- 
finitesimal portion only of the pleasant occupation it has been 
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to me getting it under way. Nearly all the birds in the col- 
lection have been set np by myself from those I have had 
recently killed. I take little pleasure in having skins or set 
up birds I know nothing of the history of, as generally any 
you can get of these is unreliable. 

I haye lately amused myself with taking tracings from 
some of my drawings of birds to endeayour to make the book 
more attractive than it otherwise might have been, these I 
have taken from drawings mostly made at the time the birds 
were procured ; perhaps I might ask that they may not be 
too severely criticised, as they are (as far as I am concerned) 
first attempts, and the work of an amateur. They have been 
lithographed by Mr. Andrew Reid of this town, and three 
hundred copies of them were struck oflf. 

One of the autotype engravings was taken from some 
photographs taken from groups of birds I set up many years 
ago. Another, that of the Swans at their nest, was taken 
from a photograph taken in our garden by my son-in-law 
(Mr. Cross), and the remaining one was taken from a water- 
colom* drawing. They were produced in London through 
Messrs. Mawson Swan & Morgan, of Newcastle. 

I have had one hundred and twenty copies of my book 
printed, many of which have been promised to my friends. 

North Jesmond, 

Newcastle-ori' Tyne, 
1881. 
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BRENT GEESE AND OTHER BIRDS. 

The slakes at Holy Island are the winter feeding grounds of a 
great many birds in most seasons, bat the quantities vary with the 
severity or mildness of the weather as well as the abundance or 
scarcity of food. Sometimes you see a black mass on the mud 
like a quantity of coal ; however you are soon undeceived as 
the Geese utter their alarm notes, having already marked your 
approach, though still at so great a distance. As you get nearer 
you see the air filled with the large flock, almost like a swarm of 
bees, sprawling, as it were, in confusion. The tide having only 
recently ebbed they are hungry, and your intrusion only makes 
them fly over a large creek still filled with the tide ; and not 
having been much disturbed at your presence, they allowed 
you to approach nearer than perhaps you expected. Look at 
them again and you will observe the whole flock with outstretched 
necks and still more so legs, all settle and begin to feed again. 

These Geese, when on the Northumberland coast, as a rule, 
pass the night on the sea ; often in very large flocks. After 
daylight they come in to the slakes, sometimes in very straggling 
and small parties and gradually during the morning, and at 
other times in very large flocks early only. If not much dis- 
turbed they remain and feed all day, and towards sunset the}- 
again leave for the night for the sea. In the morning when they 
come in it is exciting work watching the flocks either from a 
boat or from the rocks. The flocks can be seen at a great dis- 
tance, and the uncertainty is whether they will be too high or 
sheer ofl" before Veaching you ; at first they look something like 
a small cloud of smoke, as they come nearer by degrees you can 
distinguish each bird, and at last, after waiting some time, they 
are over your head, and if not too high you may get one or more. 
I have seen the whole of them come out in the evening together, 
not in one flock but in many, of all sizes ; most of the flocks being 
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in regular order, and at the same time keeping up a continnal 
cry like torock — torock — torock. 

It seems quite clear the dark and light varieties have nothing 
to do with the age of the bird, after once acquiring its full 
plumage, which it does the year after being hatched, probably 
moulting gradually its small wing feathers during the following 
summer, and the main wing feathers in the same manner and 
times as the older birds. The varieties are not confined to the 
sexes, as we have two precisely similar, except in size. The 
white mark on the neck is as conspicuous on the young bird on 
its arrival here as in the old birds. They are quieter birds than 
Bemacles, the latter while feeding often communicating with 
each other. The note of the Brent gander is louder and oftener 
heard than that of the Goose. 

Wild Geese take a long time to eat sufficient to satisfy their 
appetites in consequence of the small bites they take of the 
water and other plants on which they feed. This causes Brent 
Geese often quickly to return to their feeding grounds, when 
left bare by the receding tide, after being disturbed, particularly 
in severe weather, and where, as is often the case, there is no 
other feeding place within a great distance. 

Having often heard that stormy weather was the best for get- 
ting wildfowl, I, with two friends (both now dead), started for 
Fenham Flats during a severe storm of deep snow and hard frost. 
We certainly arrived at Fenham, but we found the snow, drifted 
and brought up by the tide, frozen so as to form a complete barrier 
to our reaching the slake from the land side. We, however, got 
across to Holy Island, and managed to get on the slakes, but it 
was frightfully cold work being on such an exposed place. 
There were thousands of Brent Geese but not many Ducks. We 
lay down on the mud, but to my utter disappointment, a new 
nipple having been put into a large gun I had, and having coarse- 
grained powder, though I had several good chances at the Geese, 
I could not get it to go off. We got some Pochards at night, and 
a Goose or two during the day. We had, however, had enough 
of it, and returned home as soon as the road was open again. 
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When crossing or going along snch a dreary ^ace of what 
appears to man a nseless waste and mass of mud, one is apt to 
think of what nse can it be to any living animal, where miles of 
mud are to be covered and left bare again in the course of a few 
hours. One thinks that even the fishes will not have time to 
spread themselves over the apparently uselefis mass. All appears 
still and inanimate. At length, however, the weak scream of a 
Dunlin is heard as one flies past and alights amongst a very 
large flock, which until it settled you had not observed, their 
colour resembling the mud. You follow up to look at the busy 
group, which, upon seeing you approach, take wing, as, being 
fine weather and there being no lack of food, they do not like 
risking your too near approach. Now a flock of Redshanks has 
passed you, and their exquisitely formed and coloured legs, 
fashioned according to Nature's own unerring taste and harmony, 
and their fine wild cry, have excited your attention, and made 
you desirous to follow further on the muddy waste and observe 
its inhabitants. Yon have now gone some way, and are sur- 
prised that at first the place looked desolate. In the distance 
you hear the hor, hor, hor, of the large Seagull, and you also 
hear a whistling noise overhead, and on looking up you see a 
flock of Scaup Ducks, whose quick flapping wings make this 
noise as they cut the air. Now you hear the continuous gab- 
bling of the Brent Geese, and you are anxious to find out what 
bird makes the noise, and about a mile off you at last see a black 
cloud of them flying away, looking Uke a mass of mere black 
dots in the air. You will perhaps see a flock of Mallards also 
alighting in a creek filled with water, and see how they also 
stretch out their feet and double their tails under their bodies, 
so as to offer as much resistance in the water as possible, to 
enable them to check effectually their rapid flight. Nothing has 
often delighted me more than a ramble, either on foot or in a 
boat, on this place. What is more interesting than to see a flock 
oi Wigeon playing on the water ? The lively whistle of the 
drake delights one. Just look at them and see how they lash 
the water over their bodies with their wings. Now the flock 



disappears under the water, you can hardly say dives, as they 
seem to go just under for sport. There goes a flock of short- 
looking Ducks, which, after looking at a little you again recog- 
nise as Scaups, speeding away high in the air, and who can tell 
where they may alight again. In all prohahility they will travel 
a hundred miles or more before again their feet touch water, on 
which they, I think, almost invariably settle. With such won- 
drous power of flight is it singular that man cannot foUow them 
to their native haunts, and from which they are only driven by 
the severity of the weather and consequent lack of food. 

When on these slakes I have often been surprised to see a 
flock of Sandpipers, which appeared so tame, and as if they could 
scarcely fly at all ; but just arouse them once or twice, and if 
they do not at last show you the diflerence, by leaving you in the 
lurch I am mistaken. Should you really arouse them they very 
likely will not settle again in the same county. 

Some kinds of Sandpipers you meet with are most uncertain 
in their movements. One day you may see plenty of a species, 
and the next none. They appear to shift their grounds very 
much with different states of the tides, whether good or bad, 
but sometimes with a similar tide two days in succession still 
there is a great difference in the numbers. 

Bedshanks and other birds are often scattered about all over, 
at other times you see hardly any ; but perhaps when you do 
fall in with them you might think all within miles and miles had 
got into the flock. I have observed this with many birds, par- 
ticularly Dunlins, Knots, Bedshanks, Bing Dotterels, and 
Godwits ; but why they either congregate or separate I cannot 
conceive, because the same thing occurs in fine weather as well 
as the reverse. 

There are three kinds of our common waders which fly in 
similar flocks, and at a distance it is not always easy to know 
one kind from the other, although they differ greatly in size when 
seen near, these are Godwits, Knots, and Dunlins. On exten- 
sive mud flats, in winter, when congregated in large flocks, at a 



distance they look much alike, and sometimes they fly in huge 
flocks, and wheel and turn in a similar manner, and sometimes 
you would think all the species within miles had congregated 
together for the time. Yon sometimes see flocks of Godwits, 
Curlews, and Plovers flying, which in the distance look like 
Geese and Ducks, a portion of the flock being often in regular 
order. 



ON THE CHANGES IN THE PLUMAGE OF BIRDS, 
CONSEQUENT ON THEIR AGE AND ON THE SEASON 

OF THE YEAR. 

I WILL begin with the bird on its being hatched, at which time it 
is clothed with down only ; but I am not prepared to say whether 
even at that early age the rudiments of the feathers are not in 
the skin and ready to commence growing, in order that no time 
may be lost in the bird being sufficiently able to take care of 
itself in the shortest space of time. This is especially essential in 
the kinds which are bred in high latitudes, where the time the 
insect life, on which almost all kinds when young feed, is so short, 
but at the same time so abundant while it does last. 

Now the feathered states I am about to notice in most kinds 
of birds may be divided into three separate and decided plumages, 
none of which are permanent for any great length of time, and 
the alterations appear sometimes to occur by the fading and 
wear of the feathers only, and at other times by moulting. 
These three states of plumage are first, the young of the year ; 
second, the winter plumage ; and the third, the summer or breed- 
ing plumage. 

These remarks relate chiefly to those kinds of birds which ar- 
rive at maturity not later than the following year after being 
hatched, but not to some of the larger Gulls and such other 
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kinds of birds as take longer in arriving at maturity, but which 
species are comparatively few in number, and even in these, after 
the moult the autumn of the year after being bred the same kind 
of moult is repeated at the same season of each succeeding 
year, and the mature plumage is nearer approached each year till 
the full plumage of the species is acquired ; after this the chances 
are, no variation except that caused by the seasons will appear 
annually. Perhaps there are fewer species which do not acquire 
the mature plumage the following autumn in a wild state than is 
often supposed. I think all our Ducks and Geese do so, but the 
large Gulls, Cormorants, Eagles, and some others may take a 
longer time. 

As I have already said the first of these three plumages is the 
young bird so soon as feathered and capable of f^ymg. In seme 
kinds it would appear that the down is only the commencement 
of the first feathers, as it is sometimes left on the ends of the 
feathers for some time after they have grown to their full length. 
I may here remark that this first or young plumage is generally 
the most uniform the bird is ever in, as all the feathers com- 
mence to grow at the same time, and in consequence they all 
fade in the same degree, and the longer the bird wears them the 
more faded they get ; but still the bird is uniform in appearance 
until it commences to get new feathers. It seems almost need- 
less to remark that the birds never have this plumage again, and 
that some kinds only retain a great portion of it for a very 
limited time, as almost as soon as they have acquired it they 
begin to moult to their second or winter plumage. 

The second of these states of plumage is that of winter. This 
is acquired by most kinds of young birds of the year by a par- 
tial moult only, but in others by a complete change of feathers, 
similar to that of all older birds by the general autumnal moult. 

• 

The third of these states of plumage is that from winter to 
summer or breeding plumage, and which is most commonly 



acquired by the kinds of birds which arrive at maturity the year 
after being hatched, but amongst some kinds to a greater or less 
extent often unaccountably, both as to time, intensity, and 
quantity of colouring, and apparently in some whole groups by 
the simple wearing and fading of the feathers only, and not by 
any moulting. 

After a bird has once acquired its breeding plumage, the 
change in autumn by moulting to its winter plumage, and its ac- 
quisition of the breeding plumage the following summer, seems 
to go on with great regularity, and perhaps more uniformity in 
the individual's colouring each year than is generally supposed. 

I am quite aware I have undertaken a most difficult task, and 
that very much in the dark. The fact is most species move about 
so much, and so mysteriously, it is not possible to get them at all 
seasons to observe the changes taking place satisfactorily, and 
therefore I have been obliged to notice more particularly those 
species we most easily come across. 

Having treated the subject so far as a whole I must now 
try to illustrate these three changes of plumage as they affect 
groups, as in the Game birds, Ducks, Waders, Gulls, etc., and 
also as they affect the different kinds comprised in these groups. 
I wish to make my observations as practical as possible, and to 
avoid scientific phrases and terms which may not be generally 
understood, but I fear, however anxious I have been to stick to 
my particular subject, yet other observations on the habits and 
structure of the birds have crept in as they suggested themselves 
to me at the time of writing. 

The Changes in Game Birds. 

I will begin with Game birds, though they form rather an ex- 
ception to my theory, as the young fly before arriving at their 
full size, thus differing from the generality of birds. It would 
seem Nature has arranged that the little Partridge should be 
able to fly almost as soon as it leaves the egg ; probably its tiny 
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primaries and secondaries have began to grow when it was in the 
egg. Of course large feathers wonld be dreadfully in the way to 
such an atom, but it certainly soon gets such wings as enable it to 
fly. Well, its body begins to grow and get heavier, and, in con- 
sequence, it wants more power to lift it. Before this, however, 
matters have been arranged for it without its taking any 
thought. Out comes one little feather on each side, and another 
rather larger than it begins to grow at once ; so soon as it is 
partially grown out comes the next on each side, and so soon as 
they are partially grown the same process goes on till it gets a 
new set of wing feathers in comparison to its increasing weight. 
No sooner have these all grown, but perhaps before they have, 
a new set has in like manner begun to grow ; and so a constant 
change is going on till the bird gets to a fair size ; then the final 
moult of the quills and tail takes place, at which time both old 
birds and young get their complete new set of feathers together, 
and after October the old and young are alike and not distinguish- 
able by their appearance, except in the colour of the legs, which 
are clay-colour when young, and finally change to bluish grey. 
At the last moult of the quills it is surprising the regularity with 
which the change takes place, all old birds moulting at the same 
time and in the same regular manner^ and all the early-hatched 
young birds moulting their quills in regular order and at the same 
time as the old birds. After the young once acquire their full 
plumage in autumn of the year they are hatched in this class of 
birds, they and the old birds are similar in plumage at the seasons 
forthe rQst of their lives, except the Ptarmigans and perhaps the 
Bed Grouse. The changes in the young of the Pheasant and 
domestic fowls are precisely as the young Partridges, but the 
Quail seems to be a Eort of connecting link between the Partridge 
and the Bails. I am not aware whether like the former it gets 
small flight feathers before attainining its full size, or whether 
like the latter it does not get any flight feathers until of full size. 
Has any one observed this ? From the similarity in shape of the 
wings it would point out its affinity to the Partridge in this re* 
spect. 
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There is often considerable difference in some nearly allied 
species as to this what I call winter plumage which requires no- 
tice, as in the Ptarmigans and Bed Grouse, but I anticipate a 
similar change takes place in the two species* condition, which 
causes the change in colour from that in spring to what I call the 
Bommer or breeding plumage, but only that the change is not so 
apparent; but how this change in the Ptarmigans is caused, 
whether entirely by moulting or gradual change of colour in the 
feathers, even whilst they are growing, is, I beUeve, to a very 
considerable extent, unexplained. When on the subject of the 
change in the colour of the feathers of birds I might remark the 
pink blush observable in the Norwegian Ptarmigan just before 
beginning to acquire the dark or summer or third plumage. Can 
this be caused by the change in the condition of the bird, and 
be . the commencement of the change in the coloration of the 
feathers ? There cannot be any doubt but that the Ptarmigans 
assume the white plumage in winter for their protection. Even 
in the Partridge, though I think it has no spring moult, a great 
difference appears to have taken place in the colour of the 
feathers between the time when the bird acquired its full plu- 
mage, which may be called its winter dress, in October and 
September the following year, more particularly in the hens, 
many of which have some feathers in the neck and breast re- 
sembling those of the Grouse, that is pale brown, with larger 
dark brown marks, quite unlike any feathers you see in them 
when just having acquired their new plumage in October, the 
previous year. 

Gkune birds, as the Grouse, although subject to a partial 
moult in spring, do not lose their larger wing feathers till late in 
summer or the autumn, whether young or old ; the young birds 
of the year have these feathers renewed at the same time as the 
old birds in autumn, or soon after them, according to the time of 
their being hatched. All shooters either know, or might know, 
that the flight feathers of the young Grouse and Ptarmigans are 
mottled with brown till they change them in autumn to those of 
the old bird. 
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These foregoing remarks relate to Game birds only. It is 
quite different with Hawks, Eagles, Owls, Swans, Geese, Ducks, 
Sea Fowl, Waders, Bails, and small birds, all of which are quite 
unable to fly until they get to their full size. In all these the 
quills come only once during their young state, and in all these 
birds, except in some small birds, these quills have to serve the 
bird till over winter, and until the general moult, late the next 
summer or autumn, some birds moulting gradually during the 
summer ; but whether they moult gradually during summer or 
suddenly in autumn they acquire a full plumage before their se- 
cond winter, and in most cases that of the mature bird. It seems 
probable it would be undesirable and inconvenient for the young 
birds of the year of many kinds of birds, particularly those hav- 
ing to travel long distances in search of food in autumn, to be 
moulting their large wing feathers at that season, as the Game 
birds do, which, however, do not migrate nor are obliged to take 
very long flights to procure food. The young of the year of 
' some kinds of small birds, however, undergo a complete moult 
before winter, as the Larks, Starlings, and some others. These 
seem to acquire their mature plumage the first year, but the 
moult is generally completed by October, so that they can mi- 
grate previous to winter if necessary. 

The Thbee Changes in Duoks and Geese. 

It really is most difficult to take any single kind of bird as a 
general example of a genus or group, as each kind has its special 
peculiarities. Now, I say, if I take the Sheldrake for an ex- 
ample of Ducks and Geese, you might say it differs from most 
Ducks, on account of the drake and duck resembliog each other 
in distribution of colour, and in the drake not changing his col- 
our in summer, as most true Ducks do. The Sheldrake, how- 
ever, belongs nearly as much to the Geese as it does to the 
Ducks, being a sort of connecting link — his scientific name 
{Tadoma Vulpamer) long ago given shows this ; but, as an illus-* 
tration, the actual moultings and time of arriving at maturity 
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are pretty mach as the Geese^ more so than to the Ducks, bat I 
class them all together as belonging to the same extensive group. 
As to Ducks, Geese, and such like birds, we will take the Shel- 
drake for example. The young when just feathered are in their 
first or young state of plumage ; they are greyish white and 
dusky, something resembling in colour their downy state, the 
drakes the larger, with longer necks, and rather brighter in colour 
generally. They commence to moult to their second or winter 
feathers in September, and gradually acquire the distinguishing 
marks of the old birds, though weak in colour, before the year's 
end. The moult is partial only and very gradual ; all the wing 
feathers are retained till the following autumnal moult except 
the tertials. Some tame birds we have only moulted a portion 
of their tail feathers the first autumn, the renewed feathers being 
much larger than those cast, and haying the black tips of the 
mature bird. In the young or first plumage the primaries and 
secondaries are edged with white, which in the latter makes a 
decided edging, even when the wing is closed. After the next 
moult the following autumn, when the birds acquire their full 
plumage, the white edging on the secondaries disappears in both 
sexes, but the ducks retain some white edgings on the primaries, 
the drakes losing the edging entirely. It is curious the differ- 
ence in size of the young bird's first quills and those which re- 
place them when cast the following autumn, each new feather is 
so much longer and broader and darker-coloured; the first 
feathers not nearly reaching to the end of the renewed tail, those 
afterwards got extending much further than the end of the tail, 
and giving the bird a much larger appearance altogether. The 
young of the same hatching moulted irregularly, some much 
earlier than others, but, in common with all other Ducks, Geese, 
and Swans, they retained all the wing feathers except the ter- 
tials till the general moult the following autumn. When they 
cast their wing feathers they have a very bare look, and these 
are often found lying altogether. Very soon after they are drop- 
ped the new large wing feathers appear in rows as stob feathers, 
cased in blue skin, which peels off as they grow, and it is unne- 
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oessary to remark that when these wing feathers are cast the birds 
are totally nnable to fly for aboat a month whilst the new set 
are growing. In this species it is easy to see the wing coverts 
are retained till the next aatamn, as they continae dusky-col- 
oured, the new feathers being white, those of the mature bird. 
During the time Sheldrakes are unable to fly they would seem 
to be in a worse position than Ducks and Geese at inland places 
at fresh water, where they hide amongst the weed and herbage ; 
but they differ from Mallards and others in not loosing their pie- 
bald colour at the end of summer, there being other means for 
their escaping from their enemies pointed out by Nature than 
skulking amongst herbage and weeds during the time they are 
unable to fly. The drakes make a whistling noise, short and 
frequently repeated, often throwing up their head at the time ; 
the duck utters a hoarse croaking quack, also repeated quickly, 
and often also a purring noise. One of our Sheldrakes, although 
perfectly tame, on getting its wings after moulting, flew qujte 
away the first time it had been observed to fly, and never re- 
turned. Probably it was soon shot ; but still it was curious it 
should go quite away and leave its companions so suddenly, when 
so remarkably tame. I have knowii others do the same if their 
wings were not attended to at moulting time, and if not 
pinioned. How admirably the Sheldrake's beak is formed for 
the purpose required ; it is turned up at the end to enable it to 
sift the wet sand, and gather its food from it readily. I do not 
think Sheldrakes breed the first summer after being hatched, as 
they do not get their full plumage till the following autumn ; but 
if they do not what becomes of the immature birds during 
breeding time, as they seem not often to be seen in flocks during 
summer; neither do, I think, Mergansers, and probably other 
Sea Ducks, and perhaps Wigeon ; but young Mallards seem to 
acquire their full plumage before winter, and most probably all 
breed the following year. It may be some early-bred Wigeon 
arrive at maturity the following summer and breed, but certainly 
the young drakes without the white wing patch, the sign of ma- 
turity, are often found very late in the spring, and they may be 
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non-breeding birds left after those intending to breed have de- 
parted. 

The Eider (though a Sea Duck, like the Sheldrake, bat yet far 
removed from it as a species) builds its nest amongst the rocks, 
and not in a hole as the Sheldrake. We see the female is oh- 
score in appearance so as to render her inconspicnons when sit- 
ting; like most of the fresh water Dncks. The Gk>lden-eye Dnck, 
thongh it appears to breed in holes in trees, out of sight, is not 
similar to the drake, like the Sheldrake, so that the role does not 
hold good in all cases. Thongh the Sheldrake does not alter its 
plomage at the end of sommer the Eider drake does, bat only 
by becoming more or less mixed with black feathers, which were 
white when in fall plumage. This at any rate helps to make 
him less conspicuous when his qoills are cast, and at that season, 
as he is in the moult, he is useless to man if captured. The 
Eider seems quite at home and at his ease even without his 
wings ; it often prefers diving and swimming, when his wings 
are perfect, to escape. No waves seem too strong for it not to 
be able to dive through; though it may be turned over and over 
and over again by the broken water, still it will persevere and 
get through behind the broken water often without attempting 
to use its wings. 

I should observe that the old males of most of the Ducks differ 
in their plumages from the Sandpipers ; the latter moult to a 
plain plumage, which becomes brighter towards summer, whilst 
many of the former moult to their beautiftd plumage in autumn, 
but which becomes shabby as summer advances. Though this 
is so we must still consider the autumnal moult as that to the 
second or winter plumage, notwithstanding the great difference 
in appearance, as otherwise no system of change as a whole can 
be followed ; but at the same time it may be remarked that the 
change to summer plumage in the Sandpipers is not generally 
confined to the sex as with the ducks, and I think the cause of 
the drake's change in late summer is accounted for. 

I ought to remark that the Sheldrake acquires no change to a 
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summer plumage, the beak and feet, however, assume deeper 
colour, the former haying a large fleshy carmine protuberance 
at that season only. 

In the Geese and Swans no additional or change in colour is 
acquired in summer further than what occurs by the wearing of 
the feathers. 

In the young drake Wigeon, as I have before remarked, the 
change of colour in the lesser wing coverts to those of the ma- 
ture bird is th§ last acquired, as also in the Gadwal, the chesnut 
feathers in the latter and the white in the former coming only 
when the bird has arrived at maturity. In the first plumage of 
the Shoveller the lesser wing coverts come blue when it is first 
feathered, as in the mature bird. In the young drake Teal they 
are also like the old bird. The young of all these and the allied 
species renew the tertials when acquiring their second or winter 
plumage, but none of them the other wing feathers till the fol- 
lowing autumn. Old drake Mallards and Wigeon, and all nearly 
allied kinds, have often completed their fall, or what I must call 
winter, plumage by November; as soon, however, in summer 
as the ducks have young they commence to loose it, and gradu- 
ally become like ducks, by, I think, a partial moult after their 
full plumage has got much faded, and which plumage I must call 
their summer plumage, as it is retained till the autumnal moult 
is completed in October. 

The Brent Geese and Bemacles we have kept tame gradually 
moulted throughout the summer except the quills, these were 
shed altogether on the 6th and 7th of July. The first were cast 
on Sunday morning, and on Tuesday they were all without wing 
feathers, and it took a month from that time for them to grow 
again. It is curious how very soon the row of blue stob feathers 
are to be seen. Although they moulted through the summer the 
moult was not finished till the quills came again, which were 
nearly complete by August, this moult would have to be con- 
sidered as that to winter plumage. I may add that, although 
they were pinioned, during the time they were in their naturally 
(as well as artificially) helpless state they never came far from 
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the water edge, being apparently instinetively aware of their 
natural danger of not being able to fly ; thoo^ when not moult- 
ing their wing feathers they often oome qmte away from the 
water. Abont May both kinds become very restLess, apparently 
wishing to migrate. They got on to the hi^eet gronnd, and ran 
along, trying to fly. This they repeated many times, and for 
several days in succession. How wonderfolly Nature has ar- 
ranged their time for renewing their wing feathers, which cor- 
responds exactly with the time these fine species arrive at their 
breeding grounds in the Arctic regions, having been foond to 
arrive in Jnne. By July the eggs wonld be laid, and by the 
time the old birds had acquired their wings again the young 
would be also ready to come away. No other season would have 
suited them to moult their quills, neither would it have answered 
had they not been cast altogether, which seems to be on purpotfB 
to save time. So soon as the young are able to fly well the old 
birds are also, and the places they breed at must be left, and from 
that time till their arrival at their breeding places the next year 
it is of the greatest importance they should be able to travel any 
distance in search of food, and be able to meet any emergency 
caused by such weather as they are likely to meet with during 
migration as well as in winter. In the Bemacle and also the 
Brent Goose, in a wild state, as well as in many kinds of birds, 
sometimes may be seen some feathers which have not been cast 
at the proper season, and which have apparently to last the bird 
till next moulting time. When such occur the colour has changed 
in these kinds from black or brown to reddish or rusty brown. 
This is probably mainly caused by the exposure to the climate 
in which they have lived. 

It seems most difficult to ascertain whether the Brent Goose 
and many other species of birds of this tribe breed the year 
after being hatched. Up to the time they leave us the young 
birds of the preceding year still have the edged wing coverts of 
the young birds. In January, 1878, I found the young Brent 
Geese of the last season still had their tails of their first feathers, 
some had changed the two centre feathers only, to those of the 
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mature bird. This is easily seen by their greater size. Now do 
birds in this state breed ? The only way to ascertain this would 
be for the Arctic voyagers to see if any killed at their nests still 
have these edged secondaries, which probably by that time would 
be very nearly worn to threads. K they do not breed where do 
they pass their time, as we never see them at the time they 
should be breeding. It seems probable the Scoters often seen in 
summer in flocks on our coast are young birds of the preceding 
year and not breeding birds, but which would acquire their full 
plumage the following summer and autumn ; but still why are 
not more of the non-breeding birds left during summer of many 
species than there are, if there are many of them. Probably 
they may be dispersed over a great extent of country. 

It seems curious why young drake Wigeon and Teal and other 
birds are so very tardy in acquiring their full plumage. They 
often evidently get a new set of body feathers, their second or 
winter plumage, in autumn thicker and closer than their first 
plumage, probably to enable them to bear the cold ; but why 
are these renewed feathers not in the drake's distinguishing 
garbi only a few freckled feathers often appearing amongst the 
brown plumage till spring, denoting their sex, and after all the 
drake Mallards have acquired their full plumage, thus showing 
how difficult to explain are IJature's arrangements. 

I do not think any one yet has ascertained whether the feathers 
of these immature Wigeon and Teal, and also Pintail and Gadwal, 
change colour or not. Certain ifc is you see them in autumn and 
winter in all states of change in the individual feathers, some- 
times brown with a trace of grey, and sometimes grey with a 
trace of brown, looking precisely like what one might expect to 
see, if it was ascertained as a fact that the feathers did change 
their colour either whilst growing or after they have grown. 

In the Mallard the drake drops his quills before the ducks, 
and he is often able to fly again by the end of July, but he is 
then in his brown plumage, or what I call his summer plumage, 
which he retains till towards October, when he again is in full 
feather, apparently by a double moult, having lost his fine 
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plumage in Jane. I think the reason of this is to render him 
less conspicnoas during the time he is unable to fly, and when, 
to escape from his enemies, he has to do so by sknlking and 
hiding. The moult also takes place when food is most abundant, 
and he has not far to travel to obtain it. 

So £Eur as one can judge from domesticated Wild Ducks the 
time the Ducks drop their quills depends on the time they have 
brought up their young. If they get the first away all right 
they moult early, but if not they do not moult till they have 
reared their second lot. 

I do not know whether this is always the case but the drake 
Swan seems to moult his quill feathers earlier than his wife in a 
similar manner to the Ducks. 

There is a great difference as to the time requisite to enable 
young birds to fly, and to be able to subsist without their parents. 
The young Swans, Geese, and Ducks seem to take the longest 
times in being able to fly. They lay many eggs, sit long, and 
the young do not fly till fully feathered, and they grow slowly 
in comparison to some other kinds of birds. 

The truly wild Mallards, as a rule, lay in April, hatch by the 
middle of May, and the young fly a little by the latter part of 
June, if all goes right ; if it does the duck does not lay again. 
She lays seven or eight eggs, taking a week, sits a month, 
making five weeks to get the young hatched; and it seems 
to take altogether from eleven to twelve weeks before the 
young fly and separate from the old one, unless they are much 
disturbed. 

Young Ducks after their downy state get clothed with a sort 
of hairy coat as they grow, and when about a fortnight old are 
more like seals than birds, so admirably adapted is their cover- 
ing for their protection from the water in which they almost live 
without ever wetting their skins ; but it is surprising how soon 
they succumb when they accidentally get into water, from which 
they cannot easily, from steepness of the banks or other causes, 
get out. They seem not to have the sense to try a new place. 
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bat exhaust themselveB with repeated attempts, although the 
place they try is hopeless fqr them. 

One circumstance to make up for the length of time it takes 
the young Ducks to grow is they very soon are quite independent 
of their parents, and in swamps are no doubt quite able to do 
without them during the time they are unable to fly, should it 
be necessary for them to have to do so. The Ducks only rear 
one brood in a season, but generally a fair-sized lot, to make up 
for casualties. 

One thing which makes me think the feathers change in colour 
during their growth is I have seen the young Goosander in March 
with moulting feathers partly ash-coloured and partly black; 
the ash colour showing the plumage of the bird when it com- 
menced its moult, the black the colour the feathers would be re- 
quired to be on the bird's complete moult to its full plumage. 
These are, I think, undoubtedly young of the preceding year, 
and which would acquire their mature plumage on the comple- 
tion of their moult the following autumn, the feathers all at that 
time, though acquired gradually during summer, being of the 
proper colour by that time. I have also seen the immature 
Long-tailed Drakes in March and April moulting to their mature 
plumage when the feathers which come over the wing and are 
white in winter in these birds were piebald, as if changing dur- 
ing growth to the red and brown, the mature bird's full plumage 
of summer ; and, most probably, had these birds lived, by the 
time they got through the moult, they would have been in the 
uniform plumage required by the bird at the season. It almost 
seems more probable they do change colour during their growth, 
as during that time the feather is fed by blood from the bird, 
and it is likely the change in colour is produced by the condition 
the bird is in at the particular time the moulting is going on, 
that is in spring and autumn, that is presuming there is such a 
change in the condition of the bird daring the season. Suppos- 
ing it had lost its summer condition entirely, when it began to 
moult the feathers would come winter plumage, but if the bird 
commenced to moult before having entirely lost its summer con- 
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dition, the feathers would begin to grow as in sommer, bat 
gradually change as they grew, according to the alteration in 
the condition of the bird. I 4o not see anything very much to 
be wondered at in a bird's feathers changing colour during 
growth consequent on the state of the blood of the bird at the 
season. The stag's horn during growth is nourished from the 
blood of the animal so long as is requisite, and no longer. As 
the blood ceases to flow the veins dry up, and the dead skin falls 
off. It seems almost unnecessary to remark that the corrugations 
on the horn are caused by the channels in which the blood 
flowed. 

The Thbee Ghanobs in Wadebs. 

All the Sandpipers, Curlews. Godwits, and Plovers on being 
hatched are covered with down, and are lovely little creatures, 
varying in colour from yellow, as the Golden Plover, to rich 
brown, as the Snipe and Dunlin, and grey or dusky, as the Cur- 
lew, Pewit, Bing Dotterel, and Common Sandpiper. This down 
is rapidly pushed out by the first feathers, which commence 
growing almost immediately, and you sometimes find portions of 
it remaining on the end of the quill of some of the small feathers, 
sometimes after the bird is able to fly. I have seen it quite long 
in the Oyster Catcher even late in September on the end of 
the tail and other parts. I have seen it on the Sanderling, Pigmy 
Curlew, Ejiot, Great Snipe, and Common Godwit (but on the 
small feathers on the legs only of the last four species), not- 
withstanding the amazing distance these birds had flown since 
they were hatched. After these kinds of birds are fully feathered, 
which they are in about six weeks, or even less, from the time 
of being hatched, they are capable of flying any reasonable dis- 
tance. 

Their next change is to the second or winter plumage, which 
generally much resembles the old birds at that season, but the 
old birds acquire their winter plumage rapidly when they begin 
to moult and their autumn moult is complete, every feather being 
renewed, but gradually, so as not to prevent each bird of this 
tribe from being able to fly. In consequence, when you get an 
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old bird in winter it is known by the regularity of its grey plu- 
mage, the tertials and small wing feathers corresponding with 
the back feathers, which is not the case in most species in the 
yonng of the preceding summer of this tribe. 

Yonng birds seem sometimes to monlt gradually as new feathers 
are required, and some nearly allied species as well as individuals 
of species retain some of their young plumage much longer than 
others. By the following spring, or even in winter, many look 
like old birds, but on examination the wing coverts, and gener- 
ally the tertials, show the edging or spotting of the first feathers, 
and the flight feathers are rather smaller. 

The second stage, or winter plumage, of .Waders is generally of 
a sombre hue, probably intended for their concealment and pro- 
tection. (This is not so, nor is it requisite, in the Woodcock and 
Snipes, which do not change the character of ground on which 
they live with the seasons, but they retain their bright colours, 
to render them less conspicuous when amongst grass, rushes, or 
ferns) ; but the Brown or Grey Snipe, a common American bird, 
rarely killed in Britain, whose habits in winter are similar to 
those of Godwits and Sandpipers, has similar changes in plumage 
to them ; the affinity between this Snipe and the Godwits is that 
they frequent mud flats (except at breeding times), and are then 
clothed in white and grey, but when they breed, which is gener* 
ally at inland places and amongst scrub, they get the peculiar 
plumage mixed much with red and black, which probably assimi* 
lates them to the ground on which they have to sit and also to 
rear their young. — This is, however, not universally the case. 
The Golden Plover in summer becomes much more conspicuous, 
and the black breast margined with clear white renders him an 
object easily seen. In this species the male is the finer-coloured, 
and it may be he is so to attract attention from the female while 
either sitting or engaged with her small young ; and it would 
almost appear that this was Nature's intention, so assiduously 
does he manoeuvre and puzzle you, but at the same time the 
nest is generally so cunningly placed that it is not an easy matter 
to find it, and the young in the rough mosses where they gener- 
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ally build are pretty safe so far.as man is concerned, bat Nature 
did not take into consideration that .he was its only enemy, and 
probably some other necessity had to be provided against. There 
is something peculiarly touching in observing the Golden Plover 
during nesting time, the plaintive cry and circuitous flight round 
you, and settling on a hillock and looking at you, and the note 
again uttered, puzzling you whether it came from the same bird. 
I remember when a child seeing a Golden Plover's nest near 
Otterbum, the young in which were just coming out of the eggs; 
it was placed amongst heather much mixed with the greenish- 
yellow moss so common at their breeding places. The young 
were scarcely distinguishable from it until looked at more closely, 
when the yellow down seemed far brighter. Evidently the 
young are so marked for their protection. When writing about 
this species and its colour as a protection it calls to my mind 
something which happened long ago. I was driving with the 
late Mr. W. Brandling to Prestwick Car to shoot, when, in pass- 
ing, we saw a large flock sitting a longish shot from the hedge. 
We went on to the end of the field, and as they took no notice 
of us when we got out of sight he pulled up and let me out. I 
loaded my gun with cartridges and crept back to opposite where 
they were sitting, and shot at them through a small hole in the 
hedge, which being very thick made it impossible for me to see 
much ; however I got over the fence as sopn as I could find a 
place where I could, and looked aU about without seeing any- 
thing but feathers, the flock being very large, and at the season 
all the birds were moulting. I thought none were kiUed, and I 
returned to my friend empty-handed. Ue immediately told me I 
had never been at the place where I had shot, and he said he 
had seen some birds faU. I took bearings again, and went to 
the ridge he pointed out, where I found five dead. I had been 
on the next ridge, and the field having been closely mown I 
thought I must have seen the dead birds, but their colour so re- 
sembled the ground on which they were that I had overlooked 
them. Probably others had been wounded, but they had either 
fallen at some distance, or they might have ran away and hid 
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themselves. The Golden Plover rarely going on the mud flats 
in winter, does not acquire a grey plumage, but keeps his yellow 
spots, rendering ii lees conspicuous on the grass lands generally 
inhabited by him at that season, except during snow stoims. 
This winter or second plumage is completely acquired by moult- 
ing in old birds in autumn, when all traces of the summer plu- 
mage disappear, and the bird seems very often almost as uniform 
in appearance as in the young bird, but it cannot be so, as the 
feathers do not, as in the young bird, all begin to grow exactly 
at the same time, and often in a careful examination if the bird 
has derived its winter plumage as a mature bird a single feather 
or two of the summer plumage may be found, but not invariably. 
As a rule, however, the plumage of old birds in winter is much 
more dense than that of the young in most species, unless there 
has in its first autumn been a complete moult in such species 
only as have one. Some species, as the Black-tailed Godwit, we 
cannot observe the changes in, as who has seen one half changed 
from the young bird to its winter plumage ? Certainly no one 
hereabouts. Or the Whimbrel, Spotted Redshank, or Wood 
Sandpiper, the Little Stint, the Buff, the Pigmy Curlew, the 
Great Snipe, the young of all these pass us before commencing 
to change. Where are they when undergoing the change ? 

We even do not know whether the Grey Plover and the God- 
wits, and the Knots, breed the next year after being hatched. 
Perhaps those earliest hatched may. I have made up my mind 
all the Common Godwits do not at any rate, and on this species 
I will make many special observations. 

Amongst Waders some kinds commence to change from their 
winter to the summer plumage much earlier than others. This is 
probably regulated by the belt of ground inhabited during breed- 
ing time. The further north the limits of this are, the later the 
species will acquire its breeding dress. Some species have ac- 
quired the latter plumage by the end of March, I have had the 
Black-tailed Godwit and the Bedshank as early, whilst other 
species do not assume it till May ; but in the summer plumage 
the uniformity which is conspicuous in the young bird's first 
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plumage is absent, in conseqnenee of its having eome by de- 
grees, and many feathers, in ahnost all the species, never get 
into the plumage of snmmer, and a portion of the snmmer plu- 
mage of a bird has often come so early as to be much faded before 
other summer feathers have been acquired, either by moulting 
or change of colour in the feather peculiar to the season. 

Many kinds of Waders seem rarely to acquire a complete sum- 
mer dress in spring, as the Black-tailed Godwit and Temminck's 
Sandpiper, both these kinds oflen having many plain back 
feathers amongst their plumage. After the feathers have once 
got to their fidl colour, and as soon as the birds have laid their 
oggBy the feathers often begin to fade and appear worn at the 
edges. I think the winter plumage of these birds should be caUed 
their most general plumage, as all old birds acquire it, and the 
young more or less at the general moult in September, when 
all of the species become nearly alike ; and as I have remarked 
the assumption of the summer dress is uncertain as to time, and 
every one who has been in the habit of seeing numbers of these 
kind of birds killed from flocks in April and May must have ob- 
served every state of plumage from quite pale to complete dark. 

I have frequently had the Dotterel and Golden Plover moult- 
ing to black breasts in spring. I think it probable that when a 
young bird of the year in some species does not moult all its 
body feathers in autumn to acquire its winter plumage, but they 
merely wear into that state, it will moult then in spring to those 
of the summer plumage, but if the bird had moulted its back 
and breast to its winter plumage, the summer plumage may be 
acquired by alteration in the colour of the feathers themselves. 

It would appear that sometimes a Wader has some primaries 
renewed in spring. Now a question arises would these renewed 
primaries be renewed again in autumn ? It may be necessary 
in some cases of young birds of the preceding year to have these 
renewed. Now it appears certain that a bird can have its feathers 
renewed at any time in case of accidents. Now, perhaps, this 
partial renev^ral in spring of the primaries may be the commence- 
ment of the regular usual autumnal moult, and that it goes on 
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constantly daring summer, as the feathers are required, till 
the aatamnal moult is completed, and that these primaries last 
the bird till the autumnal moult of the following year. I even 
think now that this is likely to be the case ; certain it is some 
birds acquire a portion of their summer plxmiage by moulting. 
Birds having acquired only a mixed plumage by breeding time, 
whether by recent moulting or by change of colour in some of 
their feathers, the vitality of which remained, so as to enable 
them to change with the condition of the bird — (that is red and 
white feathers, as Knots and Godwits, or black and white, as 
Plovers), may go on casting the pale feathers, the vitality of 
which was lost, during the whole summer, and these renewed 
coming as summer feathers when renewed, so long as the sum- 
mer condition remains in the bird itself, and this moult may be 
continuous till the bird completely acquires its winter plumage. 
At this time any feathers the bird had of the summer plumage 
in the spring would be cast for those which would become winter 
plumage, as the bird was losing or had quite lost its summer con- 
dition, and the feathers of summer plumage acquired previous to 
its having done so entirely, I think would fade and harmonize 
with those of winter. 

Some continuous change of this kind in the body feathers 
might account for our Northumberland Golden Plovers being so 
rarely in the breeding season met with with so much black on 
their breasts' as the more northern birds get. 

In early spring we sometimes find the mature Grey Plover 
with a considerable quantity of marbled with black feathers in 
the breast, and not moultrng ; these evidently look as if they 
were changing colour, because they are neither winter nor sum- 
mer feathers, but between the two. 
I In the spring both old and young seem sometimes to acquire 

i a portion of the summer plumage by moulting, and a portion by 

I change of colour of the plumage. The old birds having cer- 

\ tainly had their entire plumage renewed in the autumn, probably 

require fewer new feathers than the young birds in the following 
spring, and it is not unusual in some species to find one or two 
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feathers renewed amongst the wing eoverts, tail, and tertials, 
bat which when renewed in spring come as the summer plnmage, 
and which are the only feathers near which are so. When old 
Knots return from breeding in Aagust this is plainly seen. One 
or two wing coverts, perhaps on one side only, remain as sommer 
feathers acquired in spring, and the birds evidently have not 
moulted any wing feathers since, all the rest of those feathers 
remaining as they were till the general moult in autumn. After 
any one of these species had once lost a summer plumage it 
does not seem possible to arrive at its age from its appearance. 

Little seems to be yet known about the change of plumage in 
birds, but it would appear the whole condition of the bird is 
altered. In the Spotted Redshank not only do the feathers alter 
in colour but even the legs, which are red when young and in 
winter, in summer when the bird becomes black, the legs be- 
come dark brown. 

In defining a genus (if there is such a thing !) has colouring 
to be taken into account ? If so, are our Phalaropes the same 
genus, as how different their colours are in summer. Why does 
one get red and the other not ? Why do the Knot and Pigmy 
Curlew get red breasts and the Dunlin black ? Why does the 
Little Stint remain white ? The Pigmy Curlew seems equally 
allied to the Dunlin as the Knot. As to the colour of the sum- 
mer plumage the Godwit, the Knot, the Pigmy Curlew, and the 
Grey Phalarope seem allied, but what other affinity is there in 
their relationship ? Then again some individuals of a species 
get higher coloured than otheis in summer. 

Many Waders in first plumage generally resemble, in a great 
measure, the old birds in summer plumage c Where the old 
birds ar,e red the young are buff, but by winter they all get 
white, as do their parents. In the Plovers, however, the young 
show no traces of the black breasts of their parents* summer 
plumage. 

No wonder the difference so apparent between young birds of 
the year and old birds in August and September caused earlier 
naturalists great trouble in making out which were alike. How 
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very different in appearance are the young of the Buff, for in- 
stance, not taking into consideration the frill. Observe the 
great difference in the slim-looking young bird in August and 
the mature bird, even after its autumnal moult, with its broad 
ash-coloured feathers, wing coverts and all; and observe the 
great difference between the young brownish Common Godwit 
in September and the full-plxmiaged mature grey bird in October, 
and the male in his red plumage. Even the Redshank, what a 
different-looking bird the spotted brown young bird is in August, 
and even late young birds in September, to the fully-feathered 
bird having acquired its grey wmter plumage. 

All the species of Waders vary in the shape of their beaks, 
length of legs, and other matters. These variations are un- 
doubtedly designed for the species* particular economy. In some 
you have long beaks with long legs, as Curlews and Godwits ; 
in others long legs and short beaks, as Plovers. In the Buff 
you have long legs and a moderate beak, in the Knot you have 
moderate legs and a moderate beak, in the Snipe a long beak 
and moderate legs. Well, in some the difference varies with the 
sexes. This is difficult to account for certainly. It is quite 
clear the Godwits have long beaks to enable them to disturb the 
sand and mud in shallow water and seek for food without wet- 
ting their heads, the Snipes to probe the moist ground in search 
of worms. The Buff has a short beak, as it appears to feed often 
on insects it finds on the plants growing in the water, and he 
has long legs to enable him to wade and reach these. Plovers 
probably take all their food from the surface of the ground, hence 
their short beaks, but a bird like a Grey Plover looks awkward 
when it puts its beak on the ground, as you see conspicuously on 
the open sand. The Sanderling and Knot seem to feed much in 
the same manner, often keeping their beaks a very short way in 
the sand, whether disturbed by the action of the water or when 
it is still ; but the Knot occasionally seems also to live on small 
shells it procures from the rocks, which the Sanderling does not. 
I never saw a Sanderling settle on rocks, they keep completely 
to the sandy shores. 
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The Dnnlin often wades amongst sea-weed moved by the 
water and rests on it, and requires a longish beak to reach small 
substances amongst the floating weed; in such situations it 
sometimes swims. 

• 

On the Changes in Plumage of Gxtlls. 

I think our Terns and Petrels resemble the smaller kinds of 
Gulls in their moulting and changes in plumage towards ma- 
turity, which are, First, the young of the year in the feathers 
which take the place of the down, the next change is merely 
in the back and breast feathers, which begin to grow before 
winter almost as soon as the first feathers are their full size, this 
constitutes the winter plumage of the young birds. During the 
next summer these young birds gradually moult their wing and 
tail feathers, this moult continuing throughout the summer is 
completed early in autumn, and by that time the birds have 
acquired their complete winter plumage (which is similar to that 
of the old birds, suddenly acquired by them at the same time of 
year) ; and I have not the least doubt but that these birds have 
the summer plumage of the adults the following spring, which 
they, as well as all old birds, lose at the end of summer when 
they again moult to their winter plumage. This process is 
afterwards carried out with the greatest regularity with the 
seasons so long as the bird lives. 

Still, to prevent confusion, I only reckon three distinct states 
of plumage, which are, first, that of the young ; second, that of 
winter ; and third, that of summer. The change of the young 
bird to winter being only partial. 

Now to illustrate these changes I take the Black-headed Gull, 
but it must not be expected that these changes are exactly the 
same in coloration in the difierent kinds of small GuUs I in- 
clude here. In it, the first plumage is dark brown, the back 
and breast feathers begin to be renewed soon after the young can 
fly, it then acquires a blue-grey back and white breast, retaining 
the entire wing feathers and tail over the winter, moulting them 

as I have just before described, and acquiring its complete winter 
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plumage by the autumn (that is with the head white). The third 
or summer plumage (that is the black head) being acquired the 
foUowing spring, as in all the older birds of the same kind. 

I have occasionally seen this species acquire the black head in 
spring, then retaining the tail feathers edged with dark, those of 
the young bird's first plumage ; but I think it is unlikely a bird 
in similar plxmiage would breed. This species in spring, besides 
acquiring the black head as a summer plumage, also often becomes 
highly tinged with pink on the breast, resembling' the Roseate 
Tern, as well as having a great increase in the brightness of the 
colour of its beak and legs at the same season. These alterations 
would appear to be caused by the change in the condition of the 
bird in consequence of the season. So soon as any dark marks 
appear on the head in spring the change to the black head is 
rapidly completed. 

In July and August these birds, particularly the old birds, 
after leaving their breeding places, sometimes assemble in im- 
mense flocks on the sands about Holy Island, and it is curious 
the regularity of their moult. They are then losing their black 
heads. To a day you will find the same feathers cast from the 
wings of the different old birds. They begin to moult the 
feathers between the primaries and secondaries first, and then 
the feathers on each side, going regularly to the end of the 
primaries and the end of the secondaries. During the time they 
are moulting their wing feathers they seem to like very extensive 
tracts of sand where, if they are disturbed, they can, by taking 
a not very lengthened flight, get out of your way, and thus escape 
being got very near to. The young bird is nearly as elegant as 
its parent, the wings of both are most delicately marked, the 
centre of the quills being pure white, making a very conspicuous 
white mark, which is margined to a certain extent with jet black. 
Most of the young birds apparently leave earlier, their wings 
being fully feathered, they are, in consequence, able to take 
longer flights. 

So soon as the mature birds have finished their moult they 
migrate in a body, a chance bird only being met with during 
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winter. I often wonder how anyone ean aUow these lovely birds 
to be destroyed at their breeding places on aeeonnt of the sup- 
posed injury they do in taking Qronse eggs. Yon make laws to 
protect what might be considered useless birds, and permit snch 
birds as these, ornaments to the country generally, to be cruelly 
destroyed by the owners of the lands who ought to be their 
protectors. 

Only the birds intending to breed (those with black heads) 
come to their breeding ground in the spring, and if another year 
has to pass over before the young do breed, I would ask 
where are all those immature birds of the previous year which 
do not appear at the breeding places? Probably more of the 
species in their immature state are scattered over various parts 
of the world than there are of those which come to their 
breeding grounds, the majority of these immature birds remain- 
ing in southern localities, where the old birds as well as they 
spend our winter. 

In Ji^ly 8th, 1876, we got three young birds, nearly able to 
fly, which we put into an enclosure with a small pond in it. The 
smallest was the most greedy, swallowing large earth worms at 
once ; the others ate readily also. They seem very fond of the 
water, washing frequently during the day. They are evidently 
much more difficult to rear than the larger kinds of Gulls, their 
feet often swell, and they die suddenly. The young birds, as 
well as an old one we had several years, and which acquired its 
black head each spring, were always very fond of mice, which 
they easily swallowed whole. We did not, however, succeed in 
keeping the young birds alive over the next summer, which I 
was desirous to do, so as to note the exact time taken to acquire 
the mature winter plumage, but I think they do so the autumn 
of the year after they are hatched, and that they acquire the 
black head the following spring. Our birds when they died had 
not commenced to change any of their wing feathers of the young 
or first plumage. It would appear the young of the year of 
QuUs, Phalaropes, and some Plovers and Sandpipers retain their 
tertials over the winter, whilst the Ducks seem to get theirs re- 
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newed in antamn. A Common Gnll, a one-year old bird, we 
got, haying the wing featherg of the first plumage, did not live 
long enongh to observe the changes in its plamage, bat I think 
it acquires its matnre plumage the autumn of the year after its 
being hatched. 

We now come to the larger kinds of Gulls, as the Greater and 
Lesser Black-backs, the Herring and Glaucous Gulls, which re- 
quire a longer time than the smaller kinds, to acquire the plumage 
of maturity. A partial change only in these kinds takes place 
annually, and the attainment of the mature plumage is gradual 
till this is arrived at, which it is I think about the fourth change 
from the young bird's first feathers. When the plumage of the 
mature bird is once acquired, the change between that of summer 
and winter goes on regularly, the feathers of the head only alter- 
ing their colour, being clouded with brown in winter and the 
purest white in summer, but in addition to this feathery change 
the beaks, eyelids, and legs get much more highly coloured at 
the latter season. I have tried in spring to find out how the 
change in appearance takes place in the head feathers, but without 
success. Certain it is the change takes place rapidly, as tame 
birds with the mottled heads in about a fortnight have white 
heads, and I think the edges of the feathers must either wear or 
drop off, but how so suddenly ? 

I will take the Lesser Black-backed Gull as my example, the 
change in plumage being similar in the other kinds mentioned, 
though the plumage generally of the Herring GuU, both young 
and old, is paler than that of the Black-backs, and that of the 
Glaucous is still paler than that of the Herring Gull, the most 
conspicuous feature being the total absence of black on the flight 
feathers in the Glaucous Gull, which being a very northern bird 
seems to carry out the peculiarity of being requisite even for a 
Gull to be whiter in the far north. One would hardly anticipate 
the absence of so small a portion of black would be so important 
as to have been considered by Nature necessary, but for this, 
no doubt, she has her reason. Much difference in size appears 
amongst the Lesser Black-backed Gulls even of the same age ; 
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probably in a great measure sexual. The larger young birds 
seem generally darker in colour and hardly so aetiye as the 
smaller birds. In the yonng even of the same age the beaks 

m 

vary in colour. By the end of July, if the eggs have not been 
taken, the yomig are in their first plumage and able to fly, bat 
at the Fame Islands young birds are sometimes unable to fly in 
the middle of September. In 1875 we got two. The larger one 
pined and died. Probably it was injured by some fisher boys 
from whom we got it, and who carried it clumsily by the wings 
and tail, as when it got wet it remained so, and I think the oiling 
arrangements about the tail had been affected. The other one 
is still alive and well. The young birds carry their young plu- 
mage or first feathers, which are brown and spotted, till the fol- 
lowing summer, when a gradual moult takes place, commencing 
on the back, the new feathers being slightly more ash-coloured, 
but still spotted. By July new back feathers are acquired, and 
the wing coverts and tertials are changing fast, and the quills and 
tails also change, and towards the end of summer their moult is 
finished. This is the second plumage, the whole plumage being 
still brown and mottled, but paler than that of the previous year. 
A precisely similar moult takes place the following year at the 
same time, but the renewed feathers on the back come plain 
dark ash colour or dark grey, and in some birds the tail becomes 
white, but in others again mottled, and in some birds many of 
the spotted tertials and small wing feathers seem not to have 
been cast. Some birds, however, with the uncast spotted fea- 
thers remaining, have then the white tail. In aU birds of this 
age the primaries still remain without the large white spots of the 
mature bird. There is still considerable difference in the colour 
of birds of the same age, some being very much darker all over 
than others, the lighter coloured birds having some yellow on 
their beaks, some also begin to show some red on the under man- 
dible, but still there is much dark colour on the beaks of all, and 
the head retains the dark colour of the winter plumage over the 
summer and the eye remains dark, but the red-coloured eyelid 
begins to show, but there is no trace of the orange-coloured legs. 
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The following moult appears to bring the bird to the plumage of 
that of the mature bird's winter plumage, and is followed in the 
next spring by that of summer, but I do not say this is always 
the case, as we have had some birds which have not been in 
such good plumage as others a year younger than they were, 
showing how difficult it is to trace and account for Nature's ar- 
rangements. There is also apparently a great difference in the 
colour of the feet, some being much more highly coloured than 
others, and the bright orange colour of the legs is only attained 
when the birds are mature ; at first they are smoky flesh-col- 
oured, and they annually become clearer as the birds acquire 
age. These large Gulls sometimes acquire the white head in 
summer before having acquired their mature plumage otherwise. 
We have a Greater Black-backed Gull with a pure white head, 
and yet a mottled tail and some mottled feathers on its wings, 
those of the immature bird, and without the large white spots 
on the primaries, the beak having the red spot on the under 
mandible. I have never met with the Iceland Gull in any state 
of plumage on this coast/ and presume it must be an extremely 
rare bird. 

Nature seems to have taken care that the moult shall be gradual 
in the Gulls, so as to interfere as little as possible with their fly- 
ing, which they ar^ compelled to do to procure food and exist. 

Some years ago one of our Gulls by some accident got its thigh 
broken, and I fancied it could never be an3rthing but a complete 
cripple, as it seemed impossible to set it as it was broken so high 
up, and the bird tumbled quite over when it attempted to walk, 
the leg simply dangling at its side. However we shut it up 
within a wire fence and let it remain quiet, and at the end of a 
fortnight it could walk a little, and at length it became quite 
sound, and no one could tell it had ever been lame. 

Wild Gulls appear to moult with great regularity. When the 
old birds are flying over head late in summer you can observe in 
almost every bird the absence of the same moulted quill feather, 
and they moult their quill feathers gradually to the end. I have 
observed old Gulls in autumn scarcely able to make way in a 
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gale of wind, being so deeply in the moult; bat at mooltbg 
time they generally keep much on the very extensive sands, 
where they can easily see danger in the distance, and thoogh 
they will sometimes allow yon to get somewhat near, they are 
good judges of distance and though they tempt you to foUow 
them under such circumstances, they seldom allow you to do 
them much hai^, merely fljdng a little farther each time you 
approach them. These species, as well as other large Gulls, 
often feed on the Telina zonata which they find amongst the 
wet sands ; and you often see the shells reduced into fine gravel 
lying in little heaps on the sands ejected, the shells no doubt 
having acted as sand in helping to digest their food. 

The Lesser Black-backed Gull, though very common on the 
Northumberland coast in summer, evidently migrates in winter, 
probably southward, and its place at that season is taken by the 
Common, the Herring, and the Greater Black-back Gulls. The 
Common Gull never breeds on the Northumberland coast, though 
a very common bird in autumn and winter, neither does the 
Great Black-back, and the Herring Gull only very sparingly. 

The Lesser Black-backed Gull seems equally at home inland 
in summer, as on the sea side, breeding on the moors far away 
from the sea, but it is there often considered vermin and de- 
stroyed in consequence. 

Li spring in thinly populated parts of this county in some 
districts, quantities of GuUs come inland. In North Northum- 
berland about Tillside in April, I have seen Lesser Black-backed 
Gulls, Common Gulls, and Herring Gulls come much on to the 
new ploughed land. The Black-headed Gulls also come to their 
breeding grounds, and sometimes near water you see them 
hawking for insects on the wing. 

The Glaucous Gull breeding in high latitudes is only occa- 
sionally met with on this coast, particularly the mature birds, 
and these only in winter plumage ; the young is much oftener 
seen, young birds generally seem to be greater wanderers than 
their parents. I have met with old birds January Srd 1887, 
and on December 21st 1846 I saw three in a game shop in 
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Newcastle, one mahire bird I procured and gaTe to Mr. Hancock, 
and in February 1878 my son and I got a mature bird at Holy 
Island which I gave to the Maseom in Newcastle ; it was about 
the harbour for several days, and was not difficult to approach. 
The following is a description of the bird I had in January, 
1887, taken at the time, as I then considered it a very rare bird. 
Length from bill to tail, two feet three inches. Wings from tip 
to tip, five feet. Wings reach one inch beyond tail. Eye straw 
colour. Feet very light flesh colour. Nails horn colour. Bill 
same colour as legs, growing into straw colour on the ridge of 
the upper mandible towards the point, but not quite at the point, 
which is the same as the rest of the bill. There is also a sort of 
reddish orange-coloured spot to^irards the end of the under man- 
dible, exactly below the yellow spot on the upper one. Body 
white, except the wings and back, which are very pale blue grey; 
and the primaries, secondaries, and longest tertials all broadly 
edged with white ; the head and neck streaked with pale brown, 
darkest on the back parts ; and in general appearance it much 
resembles the Herring Gull, except the absence of black on the 
wings. 

The Little Gull might with the greatest propriety be called the 
Lesser Black-headed Gull, as its changes of plumage seem en- 
tirely to correspond with those of that bird. It seems not so 
very uncommon during its autumnal migrations on our coast, 
young birds of the year having occurred in later years during 
autumn and early winter in the state I have pointed out about the 
Black-headed Gull, that is dark young birds, but having begun 
to acquire ash-grey feathers on their backs. I find memoranda 
of them September 8rd, 1846, and October, 1847, only. I believe 
mature birds having acquired their winter plumage have been 
shot later in the year, but I have not met with any, and in sum»- 
mer when with its dark head it has very rarely been captured 
in England. Again I ask why do so many of these autumnal 
migrants keep so persistently away from us in spring ? 
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Now a few words about the Skoas or Arctic GuUb. 

Gbbat Skua. 

My bird was obtained at sea, near Cnllerooats, 24th January, 
1868. 

I have had no opportunity to observe the changes, if any, in 
this bird's plumage, as it is very rarely met with on this coast. 

Buffon's Skua. 

This young bird of the year, in its first plumage, was shot by 
my brother, on Blyth Sands, in October, 1841. Bo rarely met 
with it is not possible to learn much about him, evidently a 
wanderer, but from his similarity to the following no doubt his 
moulting changes will be similar ; but why this species is constant 
in colour and the other erratic is a mystery. 

Biohabdson's Skua. 

An immature one-year-old bird, shot on Holy Island as it flew 
over the Sandhill during the last days of August, 1878. 

I think the Skuas get their mature plumage the autumn of the 
year after being hatched, and that the light and dark varieties 
have nothing to do with age, as I shot this very pretty bird 
(without doubt of the former year), which has a quantity of the 
barred feathers of the young bird's first plumage remaining. It 
is, however, the lightest bird I have seen. It is white from the 
chin to the tail, excepting the few barred feathers remaining, and 
excepting for the centre tail feathers it might easily be taken 
for Buffon's Skua. One of the centre tail feathers (deciding 
from its shape the species) is quite short, but the bird is not 
moulting its large wing feathers. Why is such a bird migrating 
with those coming from their breeding grounds, as it would ap- 
pear from its immaturity that it would not have bred that year,"^ 
but as the year-old bird Iq its changing condition is so rarely 
met with, it shows how a comparatively speaking common bird 
is dispersed over the globe, and how little risk there is of dimin- 

* The same remark would apply to the apparently immature Godwits ac- 
companying those in breeding plumage when going north to breed in May. 
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ishing the nnmber of the species in killing a few at distances 
from their breeding groonds. This bird is the only immature 
one I have ever met with, except those of the year ; the species 
leaves oar coast with the Terns in autumn, merely migrating along 
the coast, having left their breeding places, both old and young. 
It does not appear to follow the Terns on our coast on its spring 
migration, as it is not then seen on its way to its breeding 
grounds. Why does it not return as it comes ? Who knows ? 
They sometimes feed otherwise tban by robbing the Terns, as I 
once shot one in Holy Island harbour whilst feeding on the re- 
fuse from the herring boats ; it settled on the shore to feed. It 
was a mature dark bird, with irregular white marks on the wings, 
and having skinned it, I gave the skin to Mr. Hancock. 

During a heavy squall with rain at the end of August, at Holy 
Island, I could not help admiring the flight of this Gull as it 
chased some Terns. It was blowing so hard and the rain was 
so heavy I was very glad to take shelter within the look-out on 
the Heugh, and just peep over to watch a boat bringing some 
friends from the Law. One would have thought it a time even 
for a bird to seek shelter ; not so, however ; he was as importu- 
nate for food as if it was a fine day. The wind and rain appar- 
ently had not the least effect on his buoyant flight, and he seemed 
to be playing with the gale, turning sideways to it with the 
greatest ease, and turning with apparently the least exertion to 
himself, till he had obliged the Terns to give up their food, when 
he, as usual, left them to search for more or go without, he not 
caring so long as he got what he required from them. 

I find entries of having had these birds since 1886, in which 
year, August 28rd, I had a mature bird, light variety, and on 
28th September a young one, and always at the same time of the 
year only. I once shot a mature light- coloured bird in good 
feather and very fat which had only one leg, the other had been 
taken ofl* above the knee, but in a bird which rests on the water 
so frequently and feeds on the wing, the want of a leg would be 
of little consequence. 

When on the subject of Arctic Gulls it seems strange Mr. 
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Selby so rarely met with them, as his book records. I have 
foond them, both old and young, pretty eommon in some years 
on the coast in August and September, but they seldom fly over 
the land, keeping near the flocks of Terns, whose very lives they 
seem to render almost unbearable in their attacks on them for 
their food; but I have not observed them harass the smaller 
Gulls. 

Holy Island, Sept., 1876. — Richardson's Arctic Gull was not 
nearly so common this autumn as last, and none came within 
shot except a young bird when we were going to draw some fish- 
ing lines, when it fearlessly came right at the boat ; and it was 
pretty to see it as it examined a bladder floating to show where 
the line was; it seemed not to understand it. It looked atten- 
tentively at it, turning its head sideways so as to see it more dis- 
tinctly as it passed fearlessly on. 



TERNS. 

Roseate Tern. 

Mature in summer plumage and young in first plumage. The 
latter I consider a scarce bird now. These birds were shot at 
Hartley Island as they flew together, the old one accompanying 
the young, and attending to it. — August 6th, 1846. The young 
bird's quills were not fully grown, showing how early these 
birds leave their breeding grounds and depart to more southern 
climes, the nearest breeding place being the Fame Islands, per- 
haps forty miles north. 

July 1st, 1846. — This species had eggs on Fouley Island, 
Lancashire. 

Where does this species pass the winter ? 

When in London, in 1840 and 1841, great quantities of Black 
Terns' eggs were sent to Leadenhall market, from which I pro- 
cured some most interesting varieties. I have before mentioned 
this bird. Cooper once sent me a Black Tern he shot in spring 
at Brough Marsh, a bird I think of the previous year, not in 
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its mature plumage, evidently not yet a breeding bird, and a 
wanderer. 

The Sandwich and other Terns' eggs I now have were taken 
many years ago by Mr. Hewitson and myself at Coquet Island, 
at whicli time the island was covered with Arctic, Sandwich, and 
Roseate Terns* eggs during the season, but I believe none have 
bred there for many years. 

I come to the conclusion that Terns only acquire their mature 
plumage by the autumn of the year after being hatched, in con- 
sequence of having sometimes seen immature birds of the Arctic 
and Common Terns, that is without the black head and with dull- 
coloured legs and bills in July. I find a memorandum of one of 
these shot 1st July, 1889, on this coast. Head white, a narrow 
black ring round the eyes, extending in a direct line backwards, 
meeting behind and extending downwards, where it was about 
half-an-inch broad, being only about a quarter of an inch broad 
behind the eyes. Length from bill to tail, fifteen inches. 
Breadth across wings, twenty-nine and a half inches. Bill, from 
point to nearest feathers, one inch and a quarter ; to wick of 
mouth, one inch and three-quarters. Wing, from bend to end of 
quills, ten inches. This was a similar bird to the one shot late 
in July by Mr. Hancock with the cockle on its beak I have before 
referred to. I have not seen the Sandwich Tern in this condi- 
tion. Probably the immature Terns linger during summer near 
where they and the mature birds pass the winter, it being unne- 
cessary for the non-breeding birds to visit the places of their 
birth till they arrive at maturity. In such case, consider the 
numbers of these immature birds there must be wandering about 
seeking food. 

As I am not writing a scientific book I may add that the Terns, 
or, as they are commonly called, Sea Swallows, which abound 
on some parts of this coast in summer are as impatient of winter 
as Land Swallows are, all only like them arriving about April, 
and after breeding, with their young taking their departure to 
southern climes to spend the winter. 
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PETRELS. 
The Bhbabwateb. 

My bird was eaaght in the fishing nets at sea near Cnllereoats. 
I have mentioned it previously. — May 20th, 1870. 

Stobm Petbel. 

My bird was found dead by' my daughter Mary on Goswick 
Sands about 10th Sept., 1876. It had been washed up by the 
tide, and was as Wet as it could be and mixed with sand. It 
looked like a House Martin from tie white mark on its back, 
but so soon as I saw what it was I took it to the land, and in the 
first fresh water I found washed it thoroughly, and let it dry in 
the wind as we went home ; by the time we got there it was per* 
fectly dry, and as clean as ever it was. It was moulting some 
of its body feathers. It was lean, but the cause of its death J 
know not. Who knows anything about these birds* migrations, 
I wonder ? 

In the end of June, 1886, many Storm Petrels appeared on 
the coast. Some were killed near the shore at CuUercoats, and 
at Pape's game shop several were sold. 

As I have had so little opportunity to see these birds the less 
I say about them the better, they are mysterious birds at best. 

To show how little reliance is to be placed on what has often 
been written, I might say on any subject, and how undesirable 
it is to have recorded what birds are ** seen'' only, particularly as 
readers generally have no possible means of judging, first of the 
truth of what is written, and then also of the probability of the 
writers being able to discriminate the species written about, and 
how necessary it is that the reader should use his mind and in- 
telligence before taking things for granted, I will take the follow- 
ing instance from Bewick's account of the Stormy Petrel, where 
it is recorded one was shot from a flock of Hoopoes in January. 
Do not let any one suppose for one moment I wish to detract 
from Bewick's merits as an artist of the very highest order. It 
would be the greatest presumption for me to do so, even if I were 
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eyer so desiroiu ; bat he was not, I believe, answerable for ike 
letterpresSy certainly not in this ease. Since the time his book 
was published we have obtained mnch information about the 
periodical migrations of birds, and I can only imagine that the 
word '' Hoopoes** has been a misprint. Anyone having paid the 
gmallest attention to birds mnst see that there is some mistake, 
as who in Enf^and ever heard of a flock of Hoopoes at any sea- 
son. This bird is at best an occamon periodical migrant, and 
never conld be in England at snch a time of the year, and even 
the Stormy Petrel itself is not infrequently met inth as a periodi- 
cal migrant, but I think its occurrence is rare in the depth of 
winter. 

It would appear some writers expect the arbitrary belts of the 
world assigned by Nature for the birds to migrate to and from 
at the various seasons can be altered by protection, or what else 
can they be driving at ? These were not settled by man, and 
are unalterable by him; the Scriptures mention that the birds 
know their appointed times, and man, unless he catches the 
birds and pinions them or keeps them in confinement, has no 
power, and never will have any, to alter these limits. The mi- 
gratory birds will continue to be the same till the end of the 
world. Man may destroy the ground necessary for their subsist- 
ence and none will come in consequence, but plenty are produced 
and will be at other countries for all Nature's own purposes and 
whenever the birds are required for her interests, irrespective of 
man and his works altogether. 



COMMON GODWIT. 
Young of thb Teas. 
One male, Sept. 5th, 1840, Northumberland coast. 
One male, Skinbumess, Sept. 10th, 1846, shot from a flock of 
four. I did not observe them there in such flocks as come to 
the Northumberland qoast at this season. 
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WiNTEB PlUIIAOS. 

A. — ^Female, maiiire, January, 1844, Fenham Flats. 
B.— February 6ih, 1845, ditto. 

C— Male, December 29th, 1847, ditto. 

D.— ^Miale, Ooswiek Sands, Sept. a4th, 1877. 

SUMMSB PlUMAOS. 

Mais and Femaie, 

The most complete birds I oonld meet with, picked from nam- 
bers in Leadenhall Market, May, 1842. 
Two males, 17th May, 1841, from Norfolk coast. 



A. — In this bird the taO is plain ash-coloured. 

B.— This is a bird of the preceding year, bat it has changed 
in a great measore to its winter plomage; the back 
feathers instead of coming plain, as in the winter pin- 
mage from the mature bird, have come marbled, more 
resembling the young bird's first feathers. Why young 
birds of this species get this marbled plumage towards 
winter I do not understand. The new feathers are 
larger than the bird's first feathers. The two centre 
tail feathers which have been renewed project half-an- 
inch beyond the rest which have not been renewed, 
neither have any of the wing feathers or the tertials 
been renewed, and the latter have become much worn, 
the lighter portions of the spotted feathers being nearly 
gone. 

G. — This is a curiously-coloured bird of the same age and 
much in the same state of plumage as the last, but in- 
stead of having got a lighter-coloured plumage on the 
back and breast it is much darker. In fact I have seen 
no other bird like it. It had not moulted any of its 
tail feathers. 

D. — ^This is a mature male acquiring its winter plumage, many 
red feathers remaining on its breast. The tertials 
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have been renewed, and are plain grey. The tail in- 
complete. 



28th October, 1889, examined several. Largest: — ^Length, 
18 inches ; breadth, 29j^ inches ; bill, 4^ inches. Smallest : — 
Length, 141 inches ; breadth, 26^ inches ; bill, 2j^ inches. 

I have a note dated October 8th, 1851. — *' Common Godwits 
very abundant at Holy Island, flying about and making a noise 
not very imlike a Snipe sometimes. Shot seven from a boat. 
Squally day. Intended to get some the following day which 
was however fine, with a mild south-east wind, scarcely one 
to be seen, they had all changed their ground. The old birds 
had nearly completed moulting, only one out of Ave old birds 
had any summer feathers remaining, and it only had a few on 
the scapulars ; the quills and tails not being fully grown. The 
tails of uneven lengths and not regular. In the quills the out- 
side one being the last to grow in all ; many of the secondaries 
were only about an inch long. The birds of the year getting 
new marbled feathers on the backs and some getting new centre 
tail feathers." 

I had often observed the two centre tail feathers of the young 
birds of the year projecting beyond the others a little later in 
the season, but did not know the reason at that date. I had re- 
marked old Godwits moult white below, ash-colour above, the 
young birds bufif both above and below more or less. 

I am inclined now to think these what I called old Godwits 
were only birds of the previous year, similar to the one killed on 
8rd September, after referred to. Had they been mature birds 
some trace of red feathers would have appeared on the breasts. 
The back feathers, supposed to have been those of summer, being 
simply the remains of the marbled plumage acquired the first 
autumn ; and I now fully believe all the Common Godwits killed 
and seen in spring and summer without having acquired their 
red plumage are merely birds of the preceding year, most, if not 
all, of the birds of the kind acquiring their breeding or red plu- 
mage the second spring after being hatched. 
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« 
April 7th, 1852, saw some flocks of Common Godwits at Waren 

SlakOi near Belford, when staying with Mr. Broderiek. They 
looked reddish-colonred when they flew, and I think they were 
acquiring their summer dress. They were too wild to be ap- 
proached within shot. 

As this bird was always one of my especial favourites, and as 
it sometimes appears to remain on or visit our northern shores 
from the time of its first appearance in England, in the end of 
August, for a whole year, and even into the month of March 
following, though so rarely met with in its red plumage, it is a 
bird I must ask my reader's indulgence for the length of this 
notice of it. These changes one can observe, and they appear 
to be as follows : — On this coast the young birds on arrival are 
uniform in appearance, being spotted on the back and wings, 
this being their first plumage, all the feathers on the bird having 
commenced to grow at the same time. This state resembles to 
some extent the summer plumage, but is buff instead of red. 
Well, they soon commence to moult. The head, neck, back, and 
breast are early in October full of new short feathers appearing 
amongst the first plumage, and by the end of the year all the 
head, neck, breast, and back feathers have been regularly re- 
newed to their full length. The birds perhaps not having quite 
lost their adolescent state when the feathers began to grow the 
plumage is a marbled one, not plain ash-grey, as in the old bird's 
mature plumage, but intermediate between the ordinary first plu- 
mage and the ordinary winter plumage. The upper and lower 
plumage still appears uniform, but none of the wing feathers have 
been renewed, not even the tertials, which by the year's end 
appear much worn, particularly the paler or spotted portions of 
the feathers. 

In the young of this species the change by moulting in the 
tail feathers, and the tertials, as to time is uncertain. They are 
cast very irregularly. Some birds cast the two centre tail feathers 
first, some cast the two outside first. I have not seen a young 
bird of the preceding year with a perfectly renewed tail before 
September the following year, and which is then that of the 
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mature bird. Yon sometimes see a bird of the preceding year with 
some tertials renewed, being those like the mature bird plain 
grey by the year's end, showing how irregularly this species 
moults in these respects, but it would appear so soon as ever the 
tertials are renewed they come plain as in the old bird and not 
spotted like the adolescent plumage acquired by the young birds 
in autumn. 

In the young plumage the tail of this species is always regu- 
larly barred, but this is so only once durings its life. 

The intermediate plumage of the first year birds, obtained by 
them at the end of October, appears to be gradually and entirely 
moulted during the next summer to the winter or ash grey plu- 
mage, which it acquires by October the year after, the bird never 
having been red. This precisely resembles and is the winter 
plumage of the mature bird, and no doubt they all change from 
this state to red the next spring as the older birds do ; but sup- 
pose instead of having completed its winter plumage by October, 
say from some accidental cause, some of its feathers had not 
been cast till the next spring, when the bird had began to ac- 
quire its summer condition, it seems to me likely though the 
feathers began to grow in the bird's winter condition, a change 
consequent on the season and age having taken place in the 
bird's condition during the growth of the feathers (which began 
to grow as winter plumage), they would gradually change during 
their growth to summer plumage, and each succeeding feather 
changed, as it commenced to grow would be a shade darker as 
the condition became more developed in the bird, and by the 
time the change of feathers, as far as it went, was completed 
they would all harmonise as its summer plumage. I think in 
birds like the Common Godwit the change in colour must be 
sometimes effected independently of moulting, as we sometimes 
see a bird in May very much changed, so much so as to be as 
nearly complete as the species ever gets, but pale, as if the change 
was only going on when the bird was killed without any moult- 
ing feathers appearing. At other times we see a bird only partiy 
changed, that is with many feathers remaining in the breast 
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while, or white and spotted with pale brown, but the red feathers 
quite dark, and the bird not in the moult. Probably birds in 
this condition would not acquire any more red feathers the same 
spring ; but why a partial change in colour only has taken place 
seems at present unintelligible. Probably the white feathers 
remaining had been longest acquired by the bird and lost their 
vitality, but if cast during the summer by the commencement of 
the autumnal moult they would commence to grow as summer 
plumage, but would be modified and assimilate with the winter 
plumage by the time the bird completed its autumnal moult, the 
bird's seasonable condition having naturally changed in the 
meantime. 

I am inclined to think Yarrell has rather increased the confu- 
sion respecting the two species of Godwits than otherwise. He, 
writing of the black-tailed bird, adds, ''in the next species" 
(the Bar-tailed Godwit) (the Common Godwit of Bewick) *'the 
tail feathers are invariably barred throughout their whole length 
with black and white. These permanent distinctions have sug- 
gested the name now in use.*' In his figure of this bird in the 
summer or red plumage the bars on the tail are made very con- 
spicuous, .apparently to carry out the former description. His 
description also of the winter plumage is evidently from a young 
bird of the year. In the engraving the tail of the winter bird 
seems unfinished, and if it were the complete winter plumage the 
tertials should have been plain and not spotted, the winter plu- 
mage of the old bird being grey and not brown ; and what he 
says about its breeding in Germany and Holland evidently has 
reference to the Black-tailed species, which is well-known to 
breed in Holland, the present species always apparently retiring 
to high northern regions in Europe to breed, it not being known 
in America. 

I have before me the tails of several birds. No. 1 is that of 
a young bird, killed in September, consisting of the first feathers 
the bird gets, and which is regularly barred, the centre feathers 
having about seven bars of dark colour, the outside feathers 
about nine ; where the bars are near the skin they are rather 
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indisiinety the light-eolonred bars ars edged with rich buff. In 
some birds of this kind a similar taQ is sometimes worn till the 
annual monlt the following year. No. 2 is that of a young bird 
killed in Febroary the year after being hatched. The two eentre 
feathers and one outside one only have been cast and have been 
renewed, and are as in the tail of a mature bird killed the same 
day and after described. No. 8 is from a bird of similar age to 
the last. The two centre feathers and the two adjoining on one 
side only have been cast, and have come as in the mature bird 
next mentioned. (One only of these young birds had renewed 
some of the tertials, which had come plain grey, as in the mature 
bird.) In it (No. 4, the old bird) all the feathers have been cast 
the preceding autumn. The two centre feathers are plain grey 
for more than half their length, and when covered by the upper 
tail coverts no bars are seen. Near the skin there are a few 
white splashes, and when the tail is spread, but not till then, the 
traces of bars are visible on the half of the feathers which are 
covered by the tail coverts. None of these birds were moulting 
in any respect apparently. The neji, No. 5, is that of a young 
male bird. It was given to me by Mfgor Russell, who killed the 
bird in Essex in August, it was then casting the tail feathers of 
the young of the preceding year and acquiring the tail of the 
mature bird. In this tail the four centre feathers have been re- 
newed, and are full length, and like those of the mature bird, 
i,e,, plain ; the feather adjoining these on each side is half grown, 
and like the centre feathers in colour. On each side again are 
worn barred feathers uncast of the young bird, and outside these 
are short feathers of the mature bird. In the next. No. 6, the 
tail is renewed (entirely except the two centre feathers) to that 
of the mature bird, but whether this bird had retained its first 
centre feathers to this time or they had been renewed the pre- 
vious autumn I am unable to say. This bird had only a few of 
the back feathers of the immature bird renewed in October re- 
maining, and evidently had never had a red plumage, neither 
had the bird given by Mr. Russell, and which was moulting its 
its large wing feathers suddenly and completely, many of the 
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secondaries being oat on both sides. The last bird was shot 
September 8rd, and had nearly completed its monlt to winter 
plomage, the wings being renewed except two or three primaries 
on each side. This bird, I have no donbt whatever, would have 
acquired a very complete sammer plumage the following spring, 
as having acquired from the young bird of the preceding year a 
complete winter plumage so early it would then be in full vigour, 
perhaps more so than a bird which had not so early completed 
its autumnal moult from the summer plumage. 

It seems unaccountable why numerous Common Godwits of 
the previous year, in their marbled plumage acquired the autumn 
before, should be apparently migrating with the mature birds in 
full breeding plumage when on their way to breed. I think there 
cannot be any doubt but that these immature birds do not breed 
the same year, but are sometimes irregularly on our coast during 
the summer whilst changing from this marbled plumage to that 
of winter, and which is acquired gradually during summer and 
completed by September or October. 

Major BuBsell writes me that seven Godwits and two Grey 
Plovers were sent him last summer, 1877, killed on the night of 
20th June, on the Essex coast, from a flock of two hundred ; 
the Godwits had not a trace of red ; amongst each kind were 
males and females ; and that he also saw about twelve on the 
6th August, the day he shot the one the tail of which he kindly 
gave me, and he says there are some on the Essex coast in like 
state all through summer, though the bird does not appear there 
in sammer plumage, or at any rate very rarely, pointing out how 
singular the line of migration in birds is. 

All mature birds have similar tails, and I think several of the 
accounts one reads of Black-tailed Godwits having been killed 
in winter are merely mature birds of the present bird, the Black- 
tailed species being apparently much more impatient of cold than 
the present, and passing the winter in climates much milder than 
ours. Probably feeding more on fresh water productions than the 
present bird, which seems very rarely, wheneyer with us, to leave 
the extensive sea sands and muds left bare by the receding tide. 
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I have long been inclined to think Mr. Selby mistook plain- 
tailed birds of this speeies for Black-tailed Godwits, which he 
mentions as having met with in spring when migrating, as no 
one else seems to have noticed Black-tailed Godwits at that 
season on this coast, neither can I remember seeing the birds 
in his collection at Twizell, but since I saw it so many years 
have elapsed I may be mistaken. It seems possible the plain 
ash-colonred plnmage this bird gets when mature in winter has 
been taken for the other specie^ and the winter plumage of the 
immature bird of this species has been mistaken for that of the 
mature bird. 

It certainly seems curious why birds get a few feathers re- 
newed, and those unevenly, as in these instances, and why one 
individual should require some new tail feathers and another not, 
the feathers cast having not been much worn ; but it seems cer- 
tain that in the case of young birds the moult is often very 
gradual, and that sometimes only a few feathers come to enable 
the bird to go on till some particular time, when the complete 
alteration in its plumage is necessary. 

We do not yet understand these changes. As I have already 
remarked the young Common Godwit in October, instead of 
moulting to the plain grey plumage of the mature bird's winter 
plnmage, on the back and breast gets a marbled plumage, some- 
what resembling its first spotted plumage in which it arrives 
here in early September, and by the year's end this appears 
complete on the back and breast, but the bird's first tertials often 
remain, and the light-coloured spots have become considerably 
worn out, leaving the feathers jagged at the edges. Bewick's 
figure and description relate to a bird in this plumage, the spot- 
ted tertials show this, and in the description the scapulars are 
described as dingy reddish-brown with a dark spot. Where he 
remarks its residing in the fens and rearing its young there in 
summer most clearly relates to the Black-tailed species entirely, 
and perhaps Yarrell made the same mistake, having copied what 
Bewick said. 

I have been lately told by a person who has resided on our 
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coast all his life amongst the slakes that this species is sometimes 
seen in Jaly, but not showing any red at all. • 

On the 8rd September, 1878, a very windy day, many God- 
wits about, a flock of several hundreds on the mud, they rose a 
long way ofif but the wind brought a small portion of them round, 
and out of these one feU. It is a bird having nearly completed 
its winter plumage, but without a trace of red, and I think it 
never had a red feather, but is one of these marbled birds of the 
previous year, which had probably been moulting gradually all 
summer. As it was so like the ordinary winter plumage of the 
mature bird we ale him and several other young birds we got 
the same day, but I have its beak, wing, and tail, and other 
feathers now before me. The beak is three and a quarter inches 
long. The outside quill on each side is not fully grown. One 
of the centre tail feathers has only just commenced to grow, the 
others are of the mature bird, and the only traces of a former 
plumage on the back are much worn marbled brown feathers, 
but without a trace of red in them. 

Now this bird might be an old female, but I think so early, if 
it was, the moult would not have been so nearly complete as in 
this instance. I must confess I was disappointed in the bird, 
as I have been anxious to get hold of an old bird in autumn red, 
or changing from red to white. Before lifting it up I saw it was 
in winter plumage on the back and tail, but on seeing its breast 
I was surprised to see it all white. 

The only red bird I ever saw killed in Northumberland in 
autumn was one Mr. Hancock got at Hartley, on 80th August, 
1887, and it had not commenced to moult. 

On the 24th September, 1877, one of my sons, when I was 
with him, shot an old bird from a large flock with about a quar- 
ter of its red plumage left, the centre tail feathers wanting, and 
the quills about three from the end moulting, those outside not 
cast ; and the last bird being shot three weeks earlier, if I got an 
old bird, I expected it to have been less changed and more in- 
teresting to me. 

On 16th August, 1877, we found several red feathers and the 
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footmarks where a flock of Grodwiis had heen preening themselves 
on the sands, and I have sometimes found the tail feathers of 
the old hirds which they had cast, hut ont of the great flocks I 
have often seen late in August and September, I never could de- 
tect a red bird. I find I have also found red feathers cast, on 
September 7th. Probably the birds had rested and passed on, 
but from the great extent of mud it is often difficult to fall in 
with what one wants. 

I have recently seen in the Zoologist Mr. Warren's notice of 
Godwits retaining their winter plumage in summer in Ireland, 
and from this and my own observations I feel more convinced 
that many of the young birds of the preceding year of this, and 
other species breeding far north, and in consequence late, may 
not breed the next summer, and that may account for Grey 
Plovers and similar birds being found so far southward as they 
have been, and that the reason of their not being found there, 
and on our own coasts also, in their summer plumage, is merely 
on account of their adolescence, and that they all probably mi- 
grate to their northern homes on their attaining their summer 
plumage the following spring, being that of maturity, and which 
shows they are birds which will breed. Any one knowing this 
bird well must have observed the irregularity of its appearance 
when the young first arrive in August and September. Some- 
times huge flocks pass over not alighting, merely apparently 
keeping on their journey and hurrying to some more distant 
southern clime. A few hundred miles are nothing to them. 
They probably often appear at the extremity of their southern 
migration, and which may be miles and miles away even hence, 
from their northern breeding grounds within a day or two of 
their first appearance here. When ^ying over in this manner 
your attention is called by hearing the note of the bird, and on 
looking up you see an extended flock high in the air passing at 
a great rate. 

I find a note September 19th — High spring tides at Snook 
Sandhills. Never saw so many birds as there were. Grey Plo- 
vers, Godwits, and Knots. The Knots and Godwits were in 
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hundreds. It was singalarly interesting to see the flocks arrive 
just at high water, flying high over the ground several times, 
evidently surveying, and apparently when satisfied separating or 
singling out and wheeling pver two or three times when they 
settled, hut they were not easily approached. When the God* 
wits and Knots settled they were in clusters. All appeared 
young hirds of the year. Many flocks never descended but went 
straight on. 

I remarked out of ten young birds killed in September a female, 
a large bird, was the richest in colour. This seems strange, as 
she gets so little red in her summer dress in comparison to the 
male. What a wild musical cry this fine bird has 1 In September 
a large flock of young birds once settled not far from me in shal- 
low water and uttered their usual cry. I stalked them; the 
tide waa receding; they looked quite buff. On approaching 
several in succession held up their wings as if about to fly, they 
however merely rose and dropped again. I ran to secure the 
wounded birds first, as the tide was ebbing fast, and then went 
to where the dead birds where. Before picking them up I was 
hardly aware what plumage they were in, as they looked so much 
darker-coloured when lying on their breasts than I expected, and 
even when l3dng on the ground some of the birds were so high- 
coloured they looked almost like summer -plumaged birds on the 
back. They certainly looked very beautiful, and it aflbrded me 
gi'eat pleasure to examine them. We ate them. They were 
excellent, resembling Snipe or Golden Plover, but larger than 
either. These young birds get in high condition at this season, 
but should they happen to be on our coast in very severe weather 
and hard frosts I have known them take the Telina zonata, a 
common bivalve shell, from the wet sands and swallow them 
whole. Under such circumstances they would probably not be 
so good, as is the case also with the Curlew, which when young 
and recently come from inland is tolerably good, but which in 
winter is very strong. 

April 2nd, 1845. — ^Examined several Godwits killed on the 
coast. One was moulting to its summer dress, back and breast. 
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but not much changed from its complete winter dress, probably 
a mature male, the auxiliary feathers under the wings and the 
upper tail coverts strongly marked with black ; the upper tail 
feathers plain, as were the outside webs of most of the others. 
In several females.no change observable. Some birds of the pre- 
vious year were in their marbled plumage on the back, but not 
moulting in any part that I could detect. The tails of these 
birds were barred, and the upper tail coverts and auxiliary wing 
feathers slightly marked with dusky colour. 

In May, 1841 and 1842, in Leadenhall Market, I had oppor- 
tunities of seeing a number of these interesting birds. The 
female in my collection is the most changed of any I saw. In 
many of them no change was observable. The greater portion 
of the males were in red plumage, but a few of them, as well as 
females, were in their brownish mottled feathers, apparently 
those got the previous October from the plumage of the bird of 
the year. 

The male and female are very easily distinguishable by the 
superior size and greater length of the beak in proportion of 
the latter, but this member varies much in different birds, and 
the variation does not seem to be occasioned bv the difference in 
the age of the bird, the beaks, as with the feet, growing at once 
to the full size. I have now the head of a young male killed in 
September, its bill is exactly two and a half inches long ; and 
from the same flock of young birds as it was killed two other 
young males were also killed of the same age, whose bills were 
then of the ordinary length of the male bird, which is three 
inches, but even in old birds it is not always so long. In the 
female the difference in length of the bill is greater than in the 
male, the ordinary length being about three and five-eighths of an 
inch. I have the head of a young female killed in October at 
present lying beside me, and the length of its bill is quite four 
and a half inches. 

From this bird only appearing in its red plumage on certain 
parts of the coast, and then only for a short time, on its northern 
migration during April and May, it was for long considered a 
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distinct species, and no wonder, as the mature birds which win- 
tered on oar coasts generally take their departure previous to 
getting their red plumage. The reason of the appearance of 
these flocks so late after those which have wintered with us have 
departed is difficult to And out. From their coming at that time 
it would seem they were coming from the south, but why they 
should have stayed further south after those which have wintered 
here have left is difficult to account for. 

I think I may safely say not one in fifty killed during Septem- 
ber will be an old bird. Late in October and in November and 
December you commonly meet with old birds having completed 
their winter plumage. Occasidlially I have seen some killed on 
this coast late in spring. On the 25th May, 1840, I got two 
young males of the preceding year, but without a trace of red 
about them. I once saw several in their red plumage on the 
Kentish coast in May, but at a distance. Very little is yet known 
how and why some birds moult to their summer plumage while 
others only change the colour of their feathers. It may be that 
the birds of the previous year sometimes moult to their first 
summer plumage, and after that age the feathers merely change 
colour ; but that is hardly likely, as out of many Common God- 
wits that I have examined I have only found one which had 
moulted its back feathers. It would appear some birds of this 
family which have had a summer plumage begin to assume their 
winter plumage by moulting as soon as the young are old enough 
to leave them, and by the middle or end of September or begin- 
ning of the following month have completed their winter plu- 
mage. 



BLACK-TAILED GODWIT. 
1 AND 2. — Young of the Yeab. 

These are the two birds mentioned in Yarrell's work as killed 
at Brough Marsh, in Cumberland. I bought them at Mr. Hey- 
sham*s sale. They were shot and stuffed by James Cooper of 
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Carlisle (who foand the Dotterels' nests, and who I knew well). 
The plainer-coloured hird with the head tamed was obtained on 
the 25th Angnst, 1852. I have his letter to me giving an ac- 
count of their capture, the other also killed in August. 

Winter Plumage. 

Male and Female, Leadenhall Market, 

8. — The male, 6th May, 1842. No signs of any red feathers. 
This is probably a late young bird of preceding year. 

4. — Female, April 19th, 1842, showing traces of red feathers. 

The winter plumage of this species is rarely met with in Eng- 
land recently killed. It probably winters far to the southward 
of us, and does not arrive here till all chance of severe frost is 
over. 

SuMBfER PlTJMAOE. 

Males, 

5 and 6. — Leadenhall Market, 24th March 1842 and May same 
year. 

Female, 

7.— 8rd July, 1847, shot at Alnmouth. This bird I had re- 
cently killed. The bare places on its breast showed it had sat 
on eggs that summer. 

On August 8th, 1858, I saw a mature Black-tailed Godwit 
which had been shot at Prestwick Car, but which was quite putrid 
when I saw it. The wings were moulting; about five quills 
grown, new, coming to about the tenth ; wing coverts and back 
moulting to plain grey. 

This species seems to differ from the other in this respect that 
it has not an intermediate adolescent plumage, at least I have 
never met with one in it ; but at the same time it is so rarely 
met with between September and April or May in England that 
its change of plumage cannot be traced ; but I never saw even 
a skin or set up bird in such a state of change ; but I might ask 
where is it plentiful in autumn and winter ? 
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This magnificent bird is now very much rarer in England than 
the Common Godwit, and its appearance in our northern part of 
the island is perhaps entirely confined to birds migrating south- 
wards daring early autumn. I remember hearing of one or two 
young birds having been killed at Teesmouth long ago in August. 
There are two I have from Brough Marsh, and three I was in- 
formed were killed near Liverpool in the autumn of 1841, and 
the two killed by Mr. Duncan, 8th Sept., 1869, are all the young 
birds I know of, and the occurrence of the old bird at the same 
time is even rarer. In the South of England it appears to be 
sometimes killed in spring. I have seen some I was told were 
killed near Oxford, but long ago. During an unsuccessful trip I 
took to the Kentish coast in May, 1841, to look for Kentish 
Plovers I saw a man at Sandwich who had a skin of a bird of 
this kind quite recently taken off. This bird was then acquiring 
its summer plumage. He said he had killed it at Pegwell Bay. 
I have already remarked about the singularity of this species not 
being met with more commonly when journeying to and from 
Iceland, which points out to us we know nothing yet about the 
migrations of birds. 

I have had little opportunity to observe the habits of this bird, 
but from the numbers both of birds, dead and alive, and eggs I 
have seen sent from Holland to the London market during the 
spring it is pretty evident that it breeds there abundantly. 

Those sent to London are intended to be kept in avaries. 
Quantities of them die on the road. They used to be hawked 
about the streets and sold for Woodcocks. I have often been 
sorry to see these unfortunate birds all huddled together, many 
of them half-dead, and have- wondered for what purpose they 
ever caught them, as even if they could sell those that were well 
for a good price it never could repay them for the trouble they 
have in catching and sending them over. This bird seems to be 
common in summer in Iceland, from which place I have seen 
both skins and the eggs, but in intervening latitudes it seems 
wanting, very rarely being met with in Scotland. They have 
sometimes succeeded in keeping some alive over winter in the 
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gardens of the Zoological Society, but it is evidently a tender 
bird, and cannot exist long without having fresh water marshes 
to feed at in its wild state; and probably none winter where 
there is a chance of their being unable to get a supply of food 
from fresh water, in consequence of the same being frozen. The 
greater length of leg and shorter beak of this species in com- 
parison with the other, points to its being a resident at inland 
marshes, where it can wade and pick off its food from the marsh 
plants. 

There is a great difference in the size of these birds even of 
the same sex. The female is however much the larger, and 
she does not get so much of the red colour so early in the season 
as the male does, but she seems to acquire the red plumage later 
in the year, and in a much greater proportion than in the female 
Common Godwit. The eggs, which used to be sent from Hol- 
land among the quantities of those of the Pewit, are easily dis- 
tinguished, being much larger and more like those of the Black- 
headed Gull, but more pointed. I have seen some killed in 
spring which were then getting some new feathers which were 
coming plain ash colour, but were evidently getting marked with 
the black and orange colour as they grew to their full size. This 
is the case in other species of birds. I have never seen the 
Black-tailed Godwit entirely changed to its summer plumage in 
spring on the back, seldom perhaps more than half, while the 
Common Godwit generally changes completely to its summer 
plumage, excepting the wing coverts, all of which seem to be 
never completely changed in spring in any of 1;he Sandpipers. 

Iceland seems to be the northern limit for this bird in sum- 
mer, and it is said to be only met with on the south side of the 
island, where it is tolerably abundant. It is said to arrive on 
the shore about the first week in May, and soon after goes to the 
meadows near ponds to breed. The gizzards of those killed in 
summer are said to be filled with a substance like moss. I have 
frequently examined this species also the Buff and the Redshank 
killed in summer, and always found what I took to be small thin 
roots of water plants much matted together in their gizzards. 
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Probably the belt of breeding gronnd oi this species will leave 
off where that of the Common Godwit commenees. No doubt 
the latitudinal belt of gronnd on which the two species are found 
at the different seasons of the year will vary in the same way, 
the Conmion Godwit going so much further north to breed, re- 
maining with us during winter, the Black-tail coming to us for 
summer, wintering much further south. 



CURLEW. 
Young of the Year. 
SkinburnesS; Saltmarsh, September 8rd, 1844. 

This species may be called indigenous, as it is found with us 
during the whole year, but notwithstanding this it is undoubtedly 
a wandering and migratory bird, and probably, although met 
with at the different seasons, the birds met wii;h are not the 
same at the various seasons. It is perhaps most common on the 
coasts in early autumn, when those breeding in this country 
leave the moors, and also when others bred further north are 
then journeying southward ; some young birds, however, appear 
on the coast as early as the end of June. Our Curlew is a 
splendid bird, and I hope the day is far distant when the 
moors will be so much reclaimed as to deprive us of the pleasure 
of hearing its musical notes during spring and summei^ when 
breeding. The bird, however, is so generally distributed over 
so large an extent of country it is not likely to be banished, as 
the Black-tailed Godwit has been from the more southern 
marshes, where it formerly bred sparingly, but within recent 
times at very limited situations, which have since been reclaimed. 

Though the Curlew does not get red in summer as the Godwits 
do, in early spring much of their upper plumage gets rich col- 
oured spots and marks, which colour gradually fades during 
the summer, and in autumn these feathers are renewed. By 
September the old birds have completed their autumnal moult. 
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and become greyer and plainer in colour. The Curlew appears 
to be rarely met with in Iceland, its place being taken by its 
near ally the Whimbrel, whose belt of breeding ground would 
appear to begin where that of the Curlew ends. Its name on 
the Cumberland side of the Solway is Courley, which is like the 
common note of the bird when disturbed. 

The old birds moult during August and September, and when 
moulting their quills and unable to fly well, they keep on the ex- 
tensive open sands, but are even then not easy to get near, as 
they see you so easily, and then fly to some other part where 
they are as difficult to approach as before. During August and 
September the young birds are capable of taking more extended 
flights than their parents, as their wings are then fully developed; 
so it is with Snipes and Golden Plovers, whose moulting time in 
this country for old birds is similar. I have sometimes in very 
rainy weather in September seen old birds so deeply in the moult 
as to be unwilling to fly, apparently for fear of getting their un- 
developed feathers wet. 

It is astonishing when one thinks of the short space of time 
it takes for the growth of young birds. It would appear that a 
large bird like a Curlew, which lays its eggs in the middle of 
April, had sat on them and reared its young so as to be able to 
fly well by the end of June, only about ten weeks, and this for 
a large bird which is unable to fly until it has got the quill feath- 
ers, which have to serve it till the general moult in the autumn 
of the year following. The smaller species, as the Snipe and 
the Sandpipers, probably take even less time, and this accounts 
for the very short time some of these are apparently absent 
breeding far away. The Knot and Sanderling, though often 
with us into June, the young come by the middle of August, only 
leaving ten weeks to travel the distance, many hundreds of miles, 
backwards and forwards and laid their e^gs and hatched their 
young. 

Young Curlews are easily known in autumn, their plumage 
being uniform, all the feathers having commenced to grow at the 
same time ; the spots all cream colour, and even the wing coverts 
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corresponding with the rest of the plumage, as is the case with 
the Godwits. 

By the end of September the early-bred birds commence to 
get their first feathers replaced, and the more ash-colonred feath- 
ers can be detected as young feathers on the back, and this 
moult goes on gradually till the whole of the back and breast 
feathers are renewed, which they are before winter. 

In the end of June, 1848, I saw young Curlews fljdng in 
flocks of five or six together on the moors at Whitelee. So late 
as 28rd May, 1867, the Cheviot Hills were covered with snow 
for three days, which sent many Curlews again to the low 
grounds. 

On the 2l8t March, 1858, it snowed heavily nearly all day, 
and the snow lay deep on the ground. At Prestwick Car in the 
evening I saw quantities of Curlews, which came to the shallow 
pools to wade about in. They were most likely temporarily driven 
from the high grounds where they had gone to preparatory to 
breeding. 

A white Curlew with a few spots of the proper colour only 
is in the Newcastle Museum. It was shot I think on the North- 
umberland moors some years since, and was given by the late 
Mr. Henry Parker of Elswick. I think I remember him telling 
me it had been observed for a long time before it was obtained. 

When I was quite young I remember finding on the moors two 
young Curlews unable to fly which we caught and brought home. 
At first they did not appear inclined to notice any food provided 
for them. We put them in a walled garden. After a while I 
got them to feed in this manner : — I got a quantity of worms 
and dug holes in the ground and put in the worms, I then 
cautiously approached the birds, causing them to move in the 
direction of the holes. At first they did not appear to notice the 
worms ; however, after once or twice causing them to pass them, 
very slowly, I at last saw one hesitate in his walk and look side- 
ways into the hole. This was enough. He began to devour the 
worms at once, and he never afterwards hesitated to be driven 
to the holes. They lived until the winter, over which it seems 
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almost impossible to keep saeh birds, they naturally seeking the 
shores daring winter to procure food. They were expert fly^ 
eatehers. 



WHIMBREL. 

Young of the Ykab. 

Killed at HarUey, Sept. 5th, 1840. 

This bird, thoogh only known to us as a periodical visitor 
dnring its migrations^ is very often on oar coasts till late in sum- 
mer. It seems eqaally common daring spring and antomn. I 
have seen many killed till the end of Jane, by which time al- 
most all migratory birds had departed to breed. Some appear 
again by Jaly. Those coming in aatamn I think seldom remain 
for many days, bat their places are taken by others jonmeying 
soath. When with as they rarely leave the sea shore. Many 
seem to pass on withoat resting, as yoa see and hear them flying 
high in the air, apparently flying great distances. Most of those 
obtained in aatamn are yoang birds of the year. It may be 
some of the birds of the preceding year do not breed the follow- 
ing one, which may account for some being seen nearly all sum- 
mer. It is singular this bird gets so little summer plumage 
generally, and it is also singular why it does not like the Curlew 
remain and breed on our moors. It appears some remain and 
breed in the northern Scottish islands, which are perhaps the 
southern boundary of its breeding belt of ground. I am in- 
formed this bird is rarely seen on the Cumberland coast in 
autumn, at least James Cooper told me he never saw it oi^ the 
Solway shores at that season. I have often found dog crabs of 
considerable size in their gullets, which they had swallowed 
whole. Faber observes this bird is very common in Iceland 
during the breeding season. When flying over in autumn if you 
can hide yourself this bird is easily called by imitating its pecu- 
liar cry, but on the extensive mud flats at Holy Island it is gener- 
ally a wary bird, and will rarely let you approach it. 
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The young birds seem always to continae their migration be- 
fore commencing any aatnmnal moult. 

Sept. 2ndy 1878. — ^A mature Whimbrel shot at Holy Island 
was very £at. It had not monlted a feather. The breast was 
bare, showing it had sat on eggs during the summer. I think 
this bird would have passed on in its migration before moulting 
its quills, as I never saw one moulting its quills, nor did I ever 
see an old bird killed in this country in autumn having moulted, 
and certainly in the north of England it is never met with in 
winter. 

On August 1st, 1844, 1 got a young bird at Hartley. 

On August 26th, 1851, I got a mature Whimbrel at Bates 
Island. It was moulting on its back, and the new feathers were 
coming, spotted with reddish-brown like the plumage of the 
young bird but darker. It apparently had been partially moult- 
ing for some time, as it had many feathers similar to those com- 
ing. The remainder of the plumage which had not been renewed 
was very much worn and faded. This bird showed that it had 
commenced to moult during summer, and that the early feathers 
changed had come in what might be supposed to have been its 
summer plumage, that is supposing the species had a summer 
plumage. Now I remember having seen many Whimbrels in 
spring, but I cannot call to my recollection ever having seen one 
with what might be called any change to summer plumage on 
the back ; all on the back, so far as I remember, showing only 
the worn feathers acquired at the autumnal moult the previous 
year, and without change of colour except by wear, the breasts 
being more or less spotted with grey only. Probably if such an 
occurrence ever happened as a moult of the back feathers in 
spring in this species they would come with rich-coloured spots as 
in this bird, which had begun to moult during its summer condi- 
tion. I think, however, that by the time this bird had finished 
its autumnal moult these rich-coloured spotted feathers would 
have altered in appearance, and would have formed a portion of 
the bird's regular plainer plumage of winter. Why does the 
Whimbrel not get a decided summer plumage ? 
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I find I have seen Whimbrels on Ist July. Indeed some de- 
part so late and others return so early they are hardly ever en- 
tirely away. 

12th Sept., 1836. — ^At Jarrow Slake with Mr. Hancock, when 
he shot two young Whimbrels, and we also got a young Grey 
Plover. Suppose anyone now going to shoot at this place, which 
is converted into docks. 



WOODCOCK. 

No. 1. — White variety, said to have been killed at Gosforth 
many years ago. I bought it from the agent at the colliery. 

No. 2 was found dead by my daughter Lottie on the shore in 
October several years since. 

May 6th, 1859. — Saw at a game shop in Newcastle a young 
Woodcock nearly able to fly. 

Sept. 28rd, 1868. — Examined one at a game shop. Unable to 
say old or young bird. Tail moulting, but otherwise in good 
feather and not moulting. 

Sept. 14th, 1869. — ^Examined a Woodcock in good condition. 
Moulting all over except quills. Tail about four feathers full 
grown, others various lengths, some only appearing through the 
skin. Probably an early young bird acquing its winter plumage. 

As is well known most Woodcocks come over in autumn during 
gales from the east, which usually bring more than during 
westerly winds. Should a gale shift to the west those which 
came over during the morning may be seen skimming over the 
ground close to it, flying against the wind, making their way in- 
land just after twilight, as they rise tb clear a hedge or fence in 
their way after the day's rest. 

The old Woodcocks seem to have completed their moult to 
their winter plumage before migrating to us, and most of the 
young birds also seem to have acquired what new feathers they 
require before winter, before coming to us ; but this is not always 
the case, as I have sometimes seen young birds moulting their 
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tail feathers when they arrive. I saw a young Woodcock killed 
at XJrpeth in Jaly, 1852, and from it it would appear the young 
bird moults its wing coverts soon after it is feathered. This bird 
was dark-coloured generally, the wing coverts being much darker 
than they are in the birds we get in winter, and even so early as 
this several new feathers were coming of the ordinary colour. 
I think from this that the young Woodcocks generally moult en- 
tirely except primaries and secondaries before they come to us, 
retaining these till the following autumn. 

I have now a nest of four eggs of this species with a letter from 
the then Mr. Raleigh Trevelyan of Netherwitton, dated 19th 
April, 1889, which accompanied them, when he sent them to me. 
At that time they were considered very great rarities. The old 
bird flew from the eggs when a tree was felled, and she forsook 
them in consequence. 



GREAT SNIPE. 
Young of the Year. 

No. 1. — Shot near Elsdon, Northumberland, Sept. 4th, 1889. 

No. 2. — Scotswood, 18th Sept., 1840. — This bird had some of 
the nest down remaining on its thigh, a proof of its being a 
young bird, if such proof were necessary. 

No. 8. — Bought in a game shop, Sept. 28rd, 1868, was set up 
by Duncan. 

Nos. 4 and 5. — Males in summer plumage. Probably not 
altered from that obtained by the old birds on the completion 
of their autumnal moult except by the wearing of the feathers. 
These I purchased in Leadenhall Market, April 21st, 1842. 

As in the Common Snipe the young of the year are readily 
known from the old birds, which appear to avoid England en- 
tirely at all seasons. I have never seen one killed in England, 
and all the young birds of this species I have seen are in their 
first feathers, not even one being cast in getting the additional 
clothing of winter which Snipes begin to acquire soon after being 
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of their full size. This shows the early and complete migratioD 
of the species before any frosts set in. Probably the young of 
the Great Snipe are later in beginning to acquire a winter plu- 
mage than the Common Snipe, in consequence of the late season 
when they are hatched, their belt of breeding ground being fur- 
ther north generally and the old bird arriving at it late in May, 
the Common Snipe often having young by the time the Great 
Snipes are arriving at their breeding grounds. 

Sept. 20th, 1886, 1 saw one. 

Sept. 4th, 1846, one shot at Chesters. 

Sept. 17th, 1875, bought one at a game shop. 

One of these I saw hanging at a game dealer's shop, which I 
bought, the man remarking it was a very fine Snipe, which it 
certainly was. It is the third I have accidentally met with sent 
for sale with other game. I took my bird to Duncans to be pre- 
served when he shewed me another which had just been sent to 
him. 

I might remark that after both the Great Snipe and the Com- 
mon Snipe once cast their first feathers they never again get 
others exactly resembling them. In the young birds of both 
species the pale stripes on the back are much narrower than in 
the old birds. Many young birds of the common species have 
commenced to moult on the back by September, and the feathers 
taking the place of those being cast are edged much more 
broadly with pale colour. I find the earliest date on which I 
have noticed this species appearance with us is the 6th of Sept., 
and none later than the end of the month. I only remember 
one occurring so late as first few days in October, and it had 
been previously wounded. What brings stragglers of this spe- 
cies to us at all is a mystery. Supposing those which visit us 
come from Sweden on their southern journey, why do they 
come so far westward ? When they cross the sea, what teaches 
them that they will find land in this direction ? Why should 
they not just as likely be driven out of their course in spring as 
in autumn? Instinct seems to draw them to their breeding 
grounds, and there only in spring, but in autumn it takes them 
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in whatever direction they are likely to procure food, or at any 
rate to go in search for it. 

It is quite clear that unlike the Common Snipe and the Jack 
Snipe this hird is a very delicate species, and takes care to leave 
climates similar to oars before the slightest approach of winter, 
and does not retom to its breeding grounds till all chance of 
frost is past ; bat where they spend the time between leaving as 
and other countries similarly situated, and returning to their 
breeding grounds in spring, or whether they keep continually 
moving in any or what direction, does not seem to be yet known. 

Whenever found with us this bird is enveloped in fat much 
more so than the Common Snipe is so early in the season, one 
would suppose that their being in such high condition, showing 
that there can be no scarcity of food, it would induce them to 
remain longer with us; but their not doing so I think shows that 
food only is not the cause of the migration of birds. It probably 
is in a great measure but not entirely, or why should many of 
our winter visitants leave us at the time when food is becoming 
more abundant daily ? 

I ased several years ago to very frequently visit Leadenhall 
Market for the purpose of looking at the enormous quantities of 
wildfowl, and the rare birds. In the month of April, 1842, 1 hap- 
pened to be present when a great quantity of snared Snipes ar- 
rived from the Continent, from these I picked out the two of the 
present species I now have, and I well remember the pleasure 
it was to me to get hold of what I then considered such rare 
birds recently killed, they were so clean and looked so beautiful. 
These were both males, but they differ considerably from each 
other, the one being much more spotted with white on the wing 
coverts than the other, and having much more white on the 
breast, the centre being pure white, and the darker bird being 
also less conspicuously marked in the centre of the lower portion 
of the breast than some of the young birds are. Since that 
time much information has been gained respecting this species. 
Formerly it was uncertain whether it was not merely an acci- 
dental variety of the Common Snipe, but at the present day all 
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who have paid any attention to birds are better informed, or at 
any rate should be. 

The presence in Britain of young birds only, of this species, 
leads Qne to suppose that the idea entertained by many persons 
that old birds show their young the way on their migrations is 
quite untenable, and proves beyond question that the individuals 
having been killed in Britain cannot possibly lessen the number 
of those which might come in future years. The species pro- 
bably never was or will be either rarer or commoner than it is 
and has been and will be in this country. 

On the 21st October, 1865, a communication from me, headed 
<* Stray thoughts about Birds, their Migrations, &c,,** appeared 
in the Field, in which I suggested that the birds of England 
might be divided into four imaginary groups. Ist — Those which 
remain throughout the year. 2nd — Those which come to ua in 
summer. 8rd — Those which come for winter ; and 4th — Those 
which come but remain neither summer nor winter. The fourth 
I suggested might be divided into those whose visits are periodi- 
cal and possess some degree of regularity in their passage to and 
from their breeding places, and those which come only at uncer- 
tain and irregular periods. The Great Snipe certainly appears 
to belong to the former division of the fourth group, it being 
neither a resident, a summer visitant, nor a winter visitant, bat 
an occasional periodical straggler, several years passing without 
its being observed, but its appearance appears to be strictly 
periodical when it does come. 

Since the foregoing notes on the Solitary Snipe were written 
Major Bussell was good enough to send for my inspection two 
skins of birds of this species, which were shot by him in South 
Africa in the month of October. They were mature birds, and 
at that time moulting their quDls. From these birds being met 
with so far south at that season one almost comes to the conclu- 
sion that during our winter they wander over a very great extent 
of country, instinct taking them in such directions as are con- 
venient for them to find such food as they require and as is pro- 
duced in the countries they fly over. One of these birds at that 
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late season had five primary quills to east on each side, the other 
had three to cast ; the former seemed moulting more completely, 
the latter not apparently moolting the oatside quills, though the 
changed ones adjoining had come to their full size, the new quills 
heing blue the old brown and worn, showed easUy the difference ; 
and it would almost appear that in this species the moulting of 
the flight feathers is very gradual, so as. not to prevent the bird 
being able to fly over a great distance at any time in search of 
food. 



GREY OR BROWN SNIPE OP AMERICA. 

The only bird of this kind killed in England I ever saw was 
in the collection of the late Mr. Heysham of Carlisle. On his 
death his brother asked Mr. Hancock to come and see the birds 
proTions to their being sold, and he was good enough to ask me 
to accompany him, which I did, June 2nd, 1858. Amongst his 
birds was this one. It was then in a most dilapidated condition, 
the head being separated from the body. Knowing the previous 
history of the bird from James Cooper of Carlisle, who shot it, 
I was very anxious to have it, he having shown me the spot on 
which he shot it. He was sitting behind a bank at a very high 
tide and it settled beside him. Mr. Heysham considered it better 
the whole collection should be sold, which it was, in London, on 
the 11th May, 1859. I had a catalogue sent me, but I could not 
trace this bird. I wrote about it to Messrs. Stevens, but to no 
purpose, and I presume from its state it had been overlooked 
and probably not identified, and considered worthless and never 
been packed up. I described it, and asked if it could be found 
to have it purchased for me at the sale, but received no intelli- 
gence of it, though I got the young Black-tailed Godwits, and 
the summer plumage Little Stint, all shot by Cooper at the 
same place, which I now have. I have a letter from Cooper, 
dated October 4th, 1889, in which he says, *< On the 25th Sept., 
" 1885, I killed a bird I have never seen either before or since ; 
'* it was just about the size and make of a Common Snipe. I 
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*' cannot remember the colour rightly, bnt I think the back was 
" a kind of olive brown and the under parts of the body a sort 
'*of drab colour; the tail, however, I well remember was com- 
" posed of stiffer feathers than that of a Snipe, and beautifully 
** barred with blackish brown and white, something like a Bed- 
** shank's tail, but the bars were finer. Mr. Heysham, who got 
** it, said it sometimes was called the Grey Snipe." This bird I 
saw in Mr. Heysham's collection during his lifetime. There was 
also a summer plumage bird of this kind in Mr. Heysham's col- 
lection, but this was not the bird Cooper shot. 

I still have the sale catalogue of Mr. Heysham* s birds, and 
the only specimen of this species mentioned in it is 145 — 
** Brown Snipe, summer plumage, very rare in the north, shot 
on Bockliff Marsh," but that was not the bird shot by Cooper, 
which was a young bird of the year. I remember perfectly the 
summer plumage bird, which I have not the smallest doubt was 
an American specimen ; but no doubt it figures somewhere as 
Mr. Heysham' s British-killed bird, showing how easily mistakes 
in individual birds identity occur, and the method by which 
some foreign birds get admitted as British which never should 
have been. I almost believe this species has never occurred in 
England except in its young plumage during autumn. The 
young of all kindred species seem to be greater wanderers than 
the mature birds. From the date when the bird was killed, 
25th Sept., the bird would not be in its summer plumage. The 
bird Cooper shot was set up by him. 



COMMON SNIPE. 
Young op the Yxab. 

Two killed at the edge of Skinbumess saltmarsh, September, 
1844. 

The habits of Snipes and Woodcocks seem to make it desirable 
they should not change the colour of their plumage with the sea- 
sons, and their not doing so shows how beautifully and wisely 
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things are adapted for their preseryation. Snipes^ as is well- 
known to all sportsmen, are extremely shy birds, and seem to 
have the greatest aversion to be seen on the ground by man. 
Upon the slightest noise being heard they immediately conceal 
themselves in the herbage, where they remain motionless unless 
and until flushed. Sometimes, however, in autumn and winter 
all on a bog will rise together instead of crouching. The varia- 
tions in the plumage of Snipes at any season or age are so 
inconspicuous that a casual observer would see no difference. 
The young birds of the previous summer probably moult gradu- 
ally all their first body feathers, from September till over the 
next summer, acquiring their complete renewal at the same time, 
as all the older birds do, by their regular autumnal moult. I 
think all the Snipes, after the moult the year after being hatched, 
moult in autumn only, and that their only change to a summer 
plumage in spring is caused by the wearing and fading of the 
feathers. 

Some Common Snipes in this neighbourhood lay as early as 
the middle of April, but some much later, and as with some 
other kinds of birds the time may vary in consequence of the 
age of the birds, the old birds and those early bred of a former 
year breeding earlier than those later hatched, or it might arise 
from the first eggs having been destroyed. 

When prowling about studying Nature I have occasionally but 
rarely come on a Snipe walking on the mud at the edge of a 
rushy place, and have seen it run away and hide. I can call to 
mind a few instances of having done so. I have also many 
time crept to where I knew Snipes were and put up my head as 
cautiously as I could, but they evidently saw me, and squatted 
before I saw them, as although I looked carefully I could see 
none, but on walking to the spot thinking none were there sev- 
eral have flown away. 

Long ago, in early winter, while shooting on Fenham Flats, 
between Holy Island and the mainland, by moonlight, I often 
heard and flushed Snipes, which must have come down from the 
land to feed when the tide was out. I could not of course see 
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them bnt their note could not be mistaken. I never met with 
one in such a sitaation in daylight. The notes of the Pewit, 
Bing Dotterel, Dunlin, and Cnrlew are often heard under similar 
circumstances, together with the whew of the drake Wigeon and 
the hoarse quack of the duck, and the more modified note of the 
Wilddrake, often also the trumpet of the Heron. I have also 
heard Snipes come to the seashore at Loch Riddan head in Scot- 
land at night in winter. 

Snipes, so nearly allied to our common one as hardly to be 
distinguished from it, seem to exist in various parts of the world. 
Are they the same species, and merely varieties caused by local 
circumstances, or are they di£ferent species ? Who can tell ? I 
think they are species, as it sometimes happens two different 
varieties or species occupy the same ground, and are met with 
indiscriminately, for instance, the Pintail Snipe of Asia, and one 
somewhat similar to ours also with the ordinary Snipe's tail. 
What can be the meaning of the tail of the former ? which, 
however, shows no affinity to any other species or genus. My 
son in Burmah meets with the two kinds in the same places on 
the same days. He says he now knows the difference at once 
when they rise. Probably the Asiatic Common Snipe is different 
from ours, as is also the American one. cThey are true typical 
Snipes, and so would the Pintailed bird be were it not for its ec- 
centric tail. Though the Great Snipe from South Africa seems 
identical with our Great Snipe, the Common Snipe there appears 
different from ours. Perhaps it is the same as the common Asian 
Snipe. It appears more nearly allied to the Great Snipe than 
to our Common one being altogether stouter. 

Snipes appear to arrive in Burmah by the end of July. My 
son sent me the wing of one then shot, which he said was one 
of the first he had seen. This wing is that of a mature bird 
moulting its quills very gradually, there being no large gap in 
the wing, the next old feather not apparently being cast till its 
neighbour had come to its full length. From this it would ap- 
pear that the Asiatic old Snipes migrate before getting through 
the moult, and do not moult their wing feathers so suddenly as 
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our species does, in conseqaenee of from perhaps some local 
cause it may be necessary for them to migrate earlier than onrs. 
This wing is in precisely similar condition to the wings of the 
Great Snipe killed in October by Major Bnssell in South i^frica, 
showing the same condition of moult, but at a difference of time 
of three months. How can this be accounted for? Asian 
Snipes apparently are subject to precisely the same sort of mi- 
gration as those of Europe, coming south so soon as the breeding 
season is over, and retiring northward to breed so soon as the 
frost and snow have disappeared, thereby enabling them to get 
food at their breeding places. 

I confess Major Russell's and my son's Snipes' wings are at 
present unintelligible. In both cases some large quills have been 
renewed, but at such different seasons; and although the re- 
newed feathers, as shown by their freshness and colour, have 
come to their full length, those adjoining are not cast, showing at 
any rate that the moult, if intended to be a complete one, must 
be very gradual and last over a length of time. 

Major Russell informed me the South African Common Snipe 
weighed five ounces. 



JACKSNIPE. 

Two killed at river side, near Scotswood, Sept. 20th, 1840, 
the other, flying, shot at Low Gosforth, Dec, 1860. 

I see from my note book that the late Mr. Wm. Brandling and 
I shot three Jacksnipes at Prestwick Car, 16th Sept., which I 
considered a very early date, in 1850. I have frequently met 
with them about the end of the month. 

I once caught one in the snow, which my dog pointed. It was 
at the side of a ditch. My man being at the opposite side saw 
it, and he directed me to the exact spot, at which I quickly 
caught it, though I did not see it till I had hold of it. We 
brought it home and fed it on worms in bread and milk. It only 
lived a short time, though it ate the worms greedily. 
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This bird is truly a winter visiter here, and in that respect 
differs materially from the Common Snipe, which in the northern 
part of oar island is a common summer visiter and still breeding 
almost wherever a suitable situation is left for it. It generally 
arrives here towards the end of September or beginning of Oc- 
tober, and although they remain during the winter and some few 
until far into the spring months of the succeeding year, no in- 
stances have occurred which indicate that it ever breeds here. 
I have seen eggs more than once said to belong to this bird, but 
they have always been those of the Dunlin. I am not suffici- 
ently acquainted with the plumage of the Woodcock and this 
Snipe to say whether those which come to us in the early autumn 
are generally young birds, as is the case with the most of the 
Bcolopaceous tribe which visit us at that time, indeed it would 
be very difficult to know, as there is not such a striking differ- 
ence in their change of plumage as in the others, but it will 
probably be the case. 

This important but insignificant bird, though a Snipe, might 
be called typical, but as a species, but not of a genus. He seems 
to stand alone, no other kind of Snipe apparently being nearly 
allied to it than another, and though the tail apparently allies 
him to the Bails, yet what a wide difference there is between 
him and them. 



REDSHANK. 
Young of the Year. 
1.— August 19th, 1846, Hartley. 

Winter Plumage. 

Male and Female. 

The female with the wings up. 

2, 8, and 4.— January, 1849, March 9th, 1840, and Feb. 7th, 
Fenham Flats. 
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S0MMBB PlUMAOX. 

Males. 

5 and 6. — LeadeDhall Market, 25th March and April, 1842. 

# 

It wonld appear from their sometimes acquiring the summer 
plumage at this early date that this species wiU sometimes hreed 
early. Prohahly the further south they hreed the earlier the 
summer plumage will he acquired. 

Redshanks used to arrive at Prestwick Car to hreed at the end 
of March. I have seen several 6th April, and on May 1st I 
have found their eggs, and on the 7th July, 1866, young could 
fly at Grindon Lough. 

It seems astonishing this species is as common as it is. The 
quantity of its eggs I have seen in Leadenhall Market long ago 
would lead one to helieve none could he left. From these I 
have many interesting varieties, some nearly white and others 
richly blotched with dark brown. The belt of ground on which 
this bird breeds probably extends far south of the tract inhabited 
by the Spotted Redshank and the Greenshank, though in some 
districts that of the Redshank and Greenshank may meet, and 
probably the Redshank is not such a common species farther 
eastward as they are; but still when the enormous extent of 
ground this bird breeds at, wherever suitable localities occur, is 
taken into consideration there can be no fear of its becoming a 
rare bird, though it may be driven away from large tracts of 
country by the reclamation of the swamps ; even where the eggs 
are gathered for sale so soon as they become so scarce as to be 
not worth looking for then the birds would again begin to in- 
crease if the land is favourable to the birds* requirements. 

What a pretty bird this is. We will begin with the young in 
its spotted plumage, in which state it comes to the seaside so 
soon as ever it is able to fly, sometimes as early as the middle 
of July if they get their early broods away, when it enlivens the 
shores with its lively cry tee hee hee. How soon after its appear- 
ance it begins to acquire its greyer winter plumage. No sooner 
has the bird completed its flrst prettily-spotted plumage than on 
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the back the broader feathers of winter begin to grow, and by 
the end of September the early-hatched birds have very nearly 
lost all distinguishing trace of their young plumage. The centre 
tail feathers are soon cast in the yonng of this species and the 
others soon afterwards. The change from young to winter plu- 
mage appears more complete than in many other waders, and 
sometimes it is no easy matter to determine an old from a young 
bird in October. 

It is a resident in England, but is now during summer in this 
immediate neighbourhood almost unknown, there being no places 
left suitable to its habits at that season. It breeds in Scotland 
and the islands north, as well as Holland, Iceland, Norway, and 
many other countries. The young birds are common on the coast 
during early autumn, and throughout the winter it is common. 
It is a very pretty lively bird, and his shrill cry, which he seldom 
rises without emitting, cannot fail to attract attention. I have 
observed that in winter, even in open mild weather, when all 
birds are very shy, sometimes when fired at, at a distance, it 
will fly 4irectly at you screaming out, giving you a chance with 
your second barrel, but at such times I know it is very difiSicult 
to hit him. 

Feb. 15th, 1845. — ^I examined twenty-two Bedshanks which 
had been sent from the Solway ; the majority were birds of the 
preceding year. The females measure about an inch more across 
the wings than the males, and are likewise a little longer. Even 
at this early time one of the males had advanced far in getting 
its breeding dress. 

It appears to be a summer visitor to Iceland, arriving in April 
and after breeding generally departing in the end of September. 

I remember seeing a curious instance of the pale red colour 
in a young bird which was sent from Iceland in 1844. It was 
just fledged, and had more colour on the breast than the young 
Knot has. 

I might add I have not met with an old Redshank killed on 
this coast in August or September losing its summer plumage by 
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mooltizig. What becomes of the old birds at that season? 
Where do they monlt ? 

Sept. 80th. — Shot an old Redshank, which had completed its 
winter plumage with the exception of a single tertial correspond- 
ing on each side. The two centre tail feathers ash colour but 
barred, and the rest of them stronger marked than in the young 
birds, and the under tail coverts much more strongly marked. 



SPOTTED REDSHANK. 

YOUNQ OF THE YeAB. 

1. — ^Prestwick Car, August 9th, 1848. Sent to me next day 
by Mr. Richard Reay of Berwick Hill, who had shot it. 
2.~Holy Island, August 20th, 1878. 

WiNTSB PXiUMAGB. 

Female, 

8.— Leadenhall Market, 26th Nov., 1841.— Was told it had 
been sent direct from Norfolk. 

4. — Another sent to me from same place, Nov., 1844, as I 
had requested to have another so soon as it could be procured. 

5. — Another assuming its winter plumage from the old bird in 
summer, after referred to. 

Summer Plumage. 

6. — A skin procured from Mr. Leadbeater of London in 1842. 

7. — ^A skin from France from Mr. Hancock in 1848. 

8. — A skin from India also from Hancock. 

9. — Male bird moulting to its summer plumage. Leadenhall 
Market, 21st April, 1842. I was told it had been sent from 
Sussex, but it is not easy to say where these birds come from. 

Now what do we know of this fine bird's migrations ? In 
summer perhaps it inhabits and breeds at a broad ish tract of 
country not so very far north both in Europe and Asia, but still 
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maeh fiirther north than our island. So fiir as I am able to 
make oat its exceptional visits in oar northern counties are dar- 
ing Aagast only, and these are exclasively yoang birds hatched 
that year. None of the few I have seen have changed a single 
feather from their first plamage. Now this points oat a pretty 
regalar migration of the species southward very early, those 
coming here probably being stragglers only from the balk keep- 
ing farther east. Bat why do no old birds come? and how 
short a time these young birds rest here is proved by every one 
proceeding on its journey previous to commencing to get its 
winter plumage, which they would do in September. I was told 
the young birds are not met with in Leadenhall Market in 
August, but a chance one or two are sometimes sent there in 
November and again rarely in April ; but it is by no means cer- 
tain all these are British-killed birds. The November birds I 
have met with there are birds of the year, having nearly acquired 
their winter plumage, but still having the feathers of the young 
bird remaining on the wing coverts and tertials, and a chance 
smoky-coloured feather in their breasts. Yarrell's figure in the 
winter plumage is such a bird. The tertials in it show this. 

From what we find written of this bird's appearance in Eng- 
land we have the young in August (and occasionally in September 
if the dates are correct), then occasionally in October and No- 
vember ; after this it seems entirely absent till a chance bird or 
two appear in April or May, most likely on their road to their 
breeding grounds in the north of Europe. It would appear it is 
not able to bear severe frost in consequence of its principal food 
being derived from fresh water— in this respect being unlike the 
Common Redshank.* 

It would facilitate matters much if one could see birds which 
had been killed further south in England, if such occur, later in 
the season, to ascertain if they are half changed from their young 
to their winter plumage ; but I almost think they arrive in the 

♦Stevenson in his ** Norfolk Birds" allades to Mr. F. Hanner's account 
of killing two of these birds in May, 1862, wntten in answer to the inquiry 
about them made by me in the Field, 
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Bonih as early sb they do here when they do occur there, and 
merely pass on as they do with ns, hundreds of miles being as 
nothing to them ; one flight accomplishes this distance with ease. 
Mr. Stevenson, in his " Norfolk Birds," records the capture of 
two flocks of these rare birds by nets ; one of nine, bat without 
stating the date, and the other of eight on the 11th of October, 
1849, two of which are stated to have been changing from som- 
mer to winter plnmage, the rest as having assumed it, but it is 
not stated whether old or young birds, but probably the latter. 
Now I do not think it possible that these flocks had remained in 
England any length of time, but probably they bad wandered 
here by accident. Certainly they were created wanderers, but 
though wanderers still they have limits from which they rarely 
pass. England appears their western limit, but the eastern limit 
is extensive, and probably it is a very common species breeding 
over large tracts of country in Northern Europe as well as Asia, 

I have doubts whether the bird mentioned by Bewick as killed 
on this coast in September was not a late-hatched Common Bed- 
shank in its first plumage, which is then much spotted; the 
white breast mentioned rather points to this, as neither the old 
nor young of this bird would have a white breast at that season, 
and even if the breast had by any possibility become white, as 
in the winter plumage, the back would have been also plain grey, 
as in winter. His figure of this bird (not from the one above 
mentioned) is a most elegant drawing, representing this elegant 
bird's first plumage as we see them here whenever they are met 
with in August. 

The bird I got in the London market in November had been 
feeding on beetles, and in the one I got there in April I found a 
fresh-water shell, a planorhUf and the gizzards of my young 
birds were filled with such substances as you often find in those 
of the Buff. From these circumstances and from the young 
birds shot here having been generally killed at pools of fresh 
water, I think the present is much less of a sea bird than the 
Common Bedshank, and probably never settles on a rocky shore 
as it often does. 
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Why are the migrations of birds so regular and yet so irregn- 
lar ? How is it one of these birds by chance does not come into 
Northnmberland in spring as well as in antomn ? They are oat 
of their way at best. Bat why keep so consistently oat of their 
way, or why come at all ? It is no less sarprising than trae 
that rare birds like the present species when they have been 
killed at a certain place bnce, at the same season of the year 
others will cast ap again, perhaps some jrears after, and some- 
times althongh ezclasively birds only a few months old, how 
do they find the particalar place, none of the species having 
been seen or met with within miles? Their not casting np 
again I think often tests the aathenticity of some birds said to 
have been killed in England. If one bird of a species ever found 
its way here naturally, the chances are others would do so in 
like manner, and from their not having done so I should be 
jealous of admitting any unique bird unless it could be traced 
most satisfactorily ; I. should not be satisfied unless t)ie identical 
bird was seen recently killed by some one who knew it. Birds 
set up in a case with a label will not do, as the bird might have 
been changed either intentionally or otherwise. 

One of the Spotted Bedshanks I have was killed in April, and 
which I got in Leadenhall Market, has the head and neck black;'*' 
the breast is only half-changed to summer plumage. I well re- 
member the pleasure it was to me to get this bird so recently 
killed. It was even yet stifif. No one had touched it from the 
time it had been shot. I was surprised at the dork colour of its 
legs and its exquisitely graceful shape. Yarrell says he retains 
the name of Spotted Bedshank to this species as the legs are 
always red. He had evidently not seen a recently-killed bird in 
its summer plumage. A short time before this I had procured 
from Mr. Bartlett the bird No. 5, it is the one Yarrell mentions 
as having been got in Leadenhall Market, that wonderful recep- 
tacle for rare birds ; it is half-changed from its summer plumage. 
He had set it up. At that time it was not so easy to see even skins 
of this species, and I still have one I got from Mr. Leadbeater 
* In the plumage described as the Black-headed Sandpiper. 
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quite blaoky which I eonsidered a great rarity at that time. I have 
a dark bird killed in spring in its sammer plamage, bat which 
I think is evidently a bird of the previous year, as it still has the 
wing coverts of the young bird, elcept two or three new feathers 
which have come black amongst the other much worn feathers. 
On the 19th Angust, 1840, James €k>operi who I have some- 
times mentioned, wrote me that he had been down to the marshes 
for the last time on Friday, as he was going to leave Carlisle in 
a few hoars. The total stagnation of th^ cotton trade had left 
his fjEumly without the means of procoring a livelihood, and for 
their sakes he was compelled to forego that employment of which 
he was so extremely fond, then he says, ** bat I forgot to tell 
yoa of my Friday's joamey. I set off at foar o'clock a-m., ex- 
amined the creeks on the east part of the marsh, where I formerly 
got the Temminck's Sandpipers, bat saw nothing ; had jast got 
to where yoa and I crossed the sands to where we got the Dan- 
lin's nest when it came on a tremendoas storm of hail and rain, 
and wet me so completely I was obliged to tarn back. When I 
arrived at Bockcliffe the day began to clear a little. I went np 
Eden side, and aboat three-qaarters of a mile above Bockcliffe I 
saw a Spotted Redshank, which rose and flew towards Sands- 
field. I followed down again as fur as where we got the Oyster 
Catcher's nest, bat coald not see it. I saw nothing else worth 
shooting." I had offered him a large price for a Spotted Red- 
shank, being then very desiroas to see a recently-killed bird, 
which I hardly ever expected to do. Cooper said he woald 
write me from Lancashire shonld he meet with any birds I 
wanted, bat soon after this I went to London for aboat two 
years and lost sight of him. In another letter from Cooper he 
says he staffed one for Mr. Heysham in 1829, killed at Cardonick, 
and that he had seen another in 1888, bat does not mention the 
dates of these. I qaote his letter as I think it may be thoroaghly 
relied on, and it corroborates the exact time that this species is 
met with in the north of England, and even Mr. Thompson, in 
his " Birds of Lreland," appears to have killed this rare bird at 
the exact season. 
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My son in Bonnah meets with this species, he having shot 
two in March, 1880. Probably this species is as abondant as 
the Common Redshank, being more numerous than it further 
east, and probably its nesting ground commences where that of 
the common one leaves ofT, I mean northward and southward, 
and it extends over the greater portion of the northern Asiatic 
wastes as well as those of Europe. Neither this bird nor the 
Greenshank seem to visit Iceland, it being probably too far west 
and out of the way of their migrations. 

August 20th, 1878. — Two birds flying high over Holy Island 
came suddenly down and settled about one hundred and flfty 
yards from where I was sitting. I heard from their note they 
were unknown to me, the note more resembling a Green Sand- 
piper's two notes not very loud, and not resembling those of the 
Common Bedshank. I allowed them to settle quietly, and then 
surveyed the ground to see what could be done. I saw by creep- 
ing I could get a very long shot. I started to the point, and on 
getting there I saw they were in line, one in the shallow water 
the other on the edge. I fired a wire cartridge from my old gun, 
and contrary to my expectation one only rose and went straight 
away, the other jumped up but fell struggling in the water. I 
ran as bard as I could, as I knew I h.ad a prize, and having so 
often lost birds when wounded rising again I was anxious to se- 
cure it. A single shot had however hit it in the head. On 
coming up I confess I was puzzled. It looked like a small 
Whimbrel, the dark crown of the head and the spotted back, 
and the under mandible was not red but livid ; the legs were 
hid in the water. On lifting it from the surface its long red legs 
revealed the secret, and no description I can give can convey 
the sensation I felt in having shot and secured a wild rare bird 
like this the first time in my life. I am not prepared to say 
what the other bird was, but I think they were alike. Singu- 
larly enough, knowing it was the very time for the autumnal 
migration of this bird, the evening before I told one of my chil- 
dren it was the very place for one, but to have met with one and 
secured it the following day was surprising. It fell within a few 
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yards of where I got the Wood Sandpiper on the 16th Angnst, 
the previoos year. 



OREENSHAMK. 
Young of thb Ybab. 
1. — ^Aagnst, 1888, Brongh Marsh. 
2.— July 28, 1889, ditto. 
1 and 2 (a).— Holy Island, Angost 25th, 1879. 

WiNTEB PlUHAOE. 

8. — ^From coast, Novemher 10th, 1848. Female. 

4.— Fenham Flats, Fehmary 14th, 1845. 

5. — Holy Island, Novemher 14th, 1845. I think this is an 
old hird, hat the outside qnill feathers and the centre tail feathers 
had not come to their fall length ; the breast was also moalting. 
It flew qaite close to me where I was concealed and was mach 
smitten with the shot. The other two are apparently birds of 
the preceding sammer, the wing coyerts being those of the yoang 
bird. 

SUMMBB PlUMAOB. 

6 and 7. — Male and female, Leadenhall Market, May 8th and 
April 25th, 1842. 

I saw several others aboat the same time. The male in this 
instance was the larger bird of the two ; this might be acci- 
dental. 

The yoang Greenshanks seem to pass daring their aatamnal 
migration qaickly, that is not tarrying here long daring it, as I 
have rarely observed one assuming or having assumed its winter 
plumage, which they would do by October. 

The old birds do not seem to pass here, as I have never seen 
one obtained either in spring or autumn. 

I have seen these birds at Gosforth Lake in August, on the 
11th and 18th, in 1868 and 1866, and on August 24th, 1869, I 

o 
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Baw Beveral Greenshanks at Gosforih Lake. Of a flock of ten or 
a dozen birds, some appeared as tbej rose much darker in colour, 
five were certainly Greenshanks, the greater portion of the flock 
were as large but had a different cry. The larger lot left on being 
pat up; I think they were Spotted Redshanks. Two of the 
Greenshanks remained till late in the evening, and when we 
were setting pike lines I saw them sitting quietly on the edge 
about fifty yards off. We pulled the boat quietly to see how 
near they would let us approach them. They remained till we 
got within fifteen yards before they flew. There were also two 
smaller birds with them, probably Wood Sandpipers. They all 
rose from the black mud at the water edge. 

On August 25th, 1879, whilst prowling about looking for 
strange birds at Holy Island I looked carefully over a wall at 
the Lough side. As usual Water Hens flapped away, and I 
thought there was nothing worth shooting ; however I waited, 
and to my surprise I saw a stately-looking bird come from be- 
hind a hillock. At it I gazed with astonishment. It evidently 
did not see me ; before I had time to consider another followed. 
I waited till they got near each other and fired. The one I shot 
at fell, the other seemed to take no notice of what had happened, 
but seemed still to walk leisurely on, even when I got within a 
few yards of them. I almost wondered it did not fly away, and 
was prepared to shoot it if it did. I thought it was astonished 
its companion did not fly away, and was unwilling to leave it ; 
however on getting very near the reason was apparent. On 
one side the primaries drooped a little, but it never attempted 
to open its wings, merely walking on as I approached. On 
taking hold of it however I found it was severely wounded, but 
it was not knocked over, as I should have thought it would have 
been. As a penalty for having shot the birds I set them up ; 
they are, as usual, young birds of the year, one considerably 
larger than the other. Both had commenced to change to their 
winter plumage, the heads and necks being very moulty, and the 
larger bird having many new feathers coming on the flanks. 

It was an unusual sight thus to see these interesting birds, 
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and a very nnnsnal occnrrance to get both at one shot of a kind 
generally so difficnlt to get near. I feel certain they never ob- 
served me till they were shot. 

Young birds are not very uncommon at this season, bat they 
generally keep in snch open places that they are nnapproachable. 

My son sent me feathers of a Greenshank from Bormah, shot 
26th March. It had been moulting its scapulars, as several new 
feathers are not of their full length, and those coming appear as 
if changing to summer plumage, as they were growing. 

In May, 1841, during an expedition I had with Mr. Darwin to 
the Kentish coast to look for Kentish Plovers, near Pegpvell Bay 
we saw a man who set up birds. He had two of these birds re- 
cently skinned, shot on the 15th, which I bought, one of these 
Mr. Hancock afterwards got, apd it is now in the Newcastle 
Museum; I afterwards got recently-killed birds in Leadenhall 
Market which I much preferred. We did not find the Kentish 
Plover but we saw some flocks of Bed Godwits and ^hot some 
Dunlins still there in summer dress. 

I have seen the* young Greenshank and also the Pigmy Curlew 
young of the year with the legs thickened below the knee, merely 
I think a sign of youth, this would probably subside as the birds 
got older. 

I shot a young bird at Hartley on the 8th September, 1848, 
but it did not differ from the young birds I had and I gave it to 
Mr. Hancock, and it is now in his collection. In those I have 
examined I found small shrimps. This bird also seldom if ever 
settles upon rocks but seems to prefer soft oozy ground. They 
seem to shun cold and almost all leave before winter. I think 
I remember seeing some at Loch Biddanhead in December, 1846. 
Why the old birds do not visit our shores in passing to and from 
their breeding grounds is more curious than the migration of the 
Spotted Bedshank, it never breeding in Scotland whilst the 
present species does. Probably the belt of breeding ground of 
this bird is rather south of the Spotted Bedshank' s but equally ex- 
tensive eastwards. I think this bird seems more partial to inland 
marshes and the muddy mouths of rivers than to the sea shores. 
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I remember in Leadenhall Market when some Greenshanks 
were on sale looking at and admiring them and dilating on their 
elegant shape, when the owner of the stall, whom I often talked 
to and who was generally glad to see me, remarked that they 
certainly were the thoroughbred class of birds, and reminded 
him of racehorses and greyhounds among quadrupeds. 



GBEEN SANDPIPER. 
Young of thb Yeab. 

One with the wings shot near Hornby Castle, Aug. 29, 1846. 

One shot by Mr. S. G. Barrett at Prestwick Car, Aug. 17tb, 
1852f as it rose, when shooting Snipes at the side of the Car 
when flooded. 

WiNTEB Plumage. 

Killed when at Ewart Park, Feb. 10th, 1854, at the Glen side. 
This bird uttered its cry on my catching it after being wounded. 

SuMMEB Plumage. 

April 26th, 1842. — Leadenhall Market. I was told it was sent 
from Norfolk. 

On the 25th April, 1856, saw a Green Sandpiper at Gosforth 
Lake at the edge ; it looked quite grey, and was evidently in its 
summer dress. On 22nd April, 1857, we saw one at Prestwick 
Car when spearing eels, when we got one two pounds weight, 
it kept with Bedshanks, was wild, and when it flew it uttered its 
cry Te week. I went three times to try to get it but was not 
successful as it kept at such open places. 

Jan. 24th, 1855. — In going over my notes I And I saw one 
this day at Glenside at Ewart. Afterwards very severe weatheir, 
Tyne frozen over at Scotswood from 21st to 24th February. 

Aug. 27th, 1855. — One at Prestwick Car, and I And from my 
note book they sometimes remain during September at the Glen 
side. 
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Aug. 8ih. — ^Two Green Sandpipers at Gosforth Lake. 

Ang. 19ih, 1865. — In the morning a Green Sandpiper, young, 
was lying on the grass in front of our hoose. It had heen shot 
at the hnm side and had fallen dead. I gave it to Mr. Hancock. 

Aug. 5th, 1866. — Mr. Bold of Benton sent me an old Green 
Sandpiper, the only old bird I have seen kiUed here in antnmn, 
moulting quills, tail, and other parts. 

While at Prestwick Oar, on the 17th August, 1852, with Mr. 
Barrett he shot a Green Sandpiper ; shortly afterwards another 
one rose from a pond side and alighted again directly. I tried to 
approach it, and as I was going up to it it rose, uttering its cry, 
and went away apparently out of sight, I watched to see if it 
would alight again further away. It flew very high in the air 
like as a Snipe sometimes does, and I had just given it up as out 
of sight when it turned round and came and alighted on the spot 
it rose from. It would not however allow me to get near it, and 
when put up again it went away. On my return it rose wild again 
from the same place an hour afterwards. The one he shot was 
shot through a fence and was winged only. When I went and 
took it up it also piped out very much. I saw one in October at 
the same place. 

This bird can hardly be considered more than a periodical 
straggler here, as it is only rarely shot, but perhaps if looked for 
in favourable and local places in August and September it might 
be seen every year, but it is not easy to get one when wanted. 
Id the more southern districts of England it seems to be oftener 
procured during winter than in this neighbourhood. 

It seems also to have a very wide geographical distribution, 
and probably its belt of breeding ground extends from Western 
Europe to Eastern Asia, migrating southward very early, but 
it is a hardier bird than the Common and Wood Sandpipers, 
perhaps resembling the Greenshank in its ability to bear cold, 
but differing from it in this respect that it never appears at the 
sea side. My son says it is common in Burmah, but leaves the 
country to breed at the same time as the other migrating birds. 

In August, 1878, during very high floods in the Tweed district 
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serenl Gre«ii Suidp^«n remjuned about Hdty Idaiid §ar some 
d%jM, I think they would Innre di^ened iiiljmd in oidiiiary 
•eftsooSy Imt were detained in coneequeiiee of the baids in the 
rirers on which thej usually Hke to remain bdng eoTered with 
the water. So soon as the floods abated they left entirdy. 



WOOD SANDPIPER. 
TorxG OF THK Yeas. 
1.— Prestwiek Car, Aug. 9th, 18S7. 
2.— Birer side, Aog. 13th, 1845. 

S.^Shot by Dnnean on the Town Moor, Sept. 1st, 1864. 
4.— Holy Isknd, 16th Aug., 1877. 
Gizzards contain skins of hurse of insects. 

When I was carrying this bird till the blood eeased to flow to 
keep it clean I met with a seaside gonner and shewed it to him, 
asking him if he had oyer seen one Hke it. His immediate answer 
was '* There are plenty of them about in winter." Can any- 
thing point oat more completely the little reliance that can be 
placed apon what yon are told, than this, which is only a sample 
of what one constantly meets with. A bird whose visits are 
most exceptional here, and which are almost entirely confined to 
yoong birds in early aatanm, whilst passing southwards to spend 
the winter, which it does probably in Africa. 

WiNTEB Plumage. 

I never saw one killed in England. Perhaps it was never met 
with so far north, the belt of country inhabited by it being much 
further south at this season. 

SuMMBB Plumage. 

5 and 6. — ^Male and female. Leadenhall Market, 28th April, 
1842. 

I was delighted to get these, which were the only birds of this 
kind I met with there. When recently shot and when alive the 
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legs of this bird are not green as in the Green Sandpiper, bnt 
clay-coloured. 

May 10th, 1857. — ^Wm. Hancock and I were at Gosforth Lake 
when we saw one of these birds. It was not wild, it was flying 
about, it settled and we got very near to it, within twenty yards, 
and looked at it through a glass. When it rose again it flew 
with a quivering flight high in the air, uttering a twittering note 
something like a swallow, the bars on the tail being conspicuous, 
particularly when seen sideways when the bird flew. The lake 
had been let ofif, leaving a quantity of exposed black mud, and 
amongst some hillocks of rushes the bird was. It would be most 
probably on its northern migration, as it had disappeared a day 
or two after. 

This species, like so many others, occasionally passes us only 
in its young or first plumage during its autumnal migration. I 
have not seen one which had commenced to get a single feather 
of its winter plumage. On the 11th August, 1857, I think we 
saw three, but they were too far ofif to be certain about. 

The reason why we so rarely find this bird on its northern mi- 
gration is we are out of its way, its principal breeding ground 
being so much further eastward and northward, like that of so 
many of our northern breeding birds, and they then seem as a 
rule to fly direct, from where they have spent our winter much 
further south, to their breeding grounds, whilst the young birds 
in autumn migrating to their winter quarters are not so particu- 
lar, as at that season they seem often to fly over a larger area of 
country, being merely in search of food on their passage south- 
wards. 

Another young bird was killed at Prestwick Gar on Aug. 12th, 
1840, but it seems to be a rare bird in England at all times. 
The difference between it and the Green Sandpiper is consider- 
able, as you easily see in recently-killed birds the colour of the 
legs shows this at once, and the under parts of the wings and 
the narrow bars on the tail. Were this bird's visits not confined 
to particular seasons of the year one would be rather inclined to 
consider it a straggler only, but when one observes its appearance 
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(though some years pass without any coming at all) always 
in the same month, it must be considered a periodical migrant, 
though irregular. It is quite evident that this exquisitely-formed 
species is an inhabitant of warm climates, and that it merely 
comes north for the purpose of rearing its young, and that so 
soon as ever the young are capable of taking long flights they 
betake themselves back to their native half-putrid swamps, 
where they can get an abundance of suitable food during the 
whole winter. All I have seen have been killed at some distance 
from the sea side. I do not think this species vdll ever be met 
with on the coast. Most all birds of this tribe change their habits 
during the breeding season, yet the Woodcock sometimes does 
not, as you sometimes meet with a nest in a wood which has 
been inhabited by them in winter, but the greater number of 
kinds by far of these tribes migrate northwards to breed and to 
places where they are not found during winter. 

I would ask any sensible person fond of birds who has ever 
had a recently-killed bird in his hands, who has any eye for 
either form or colour, who would compare the pleasure he had 
on seeing a recently-killed bird to that on seeing a dried-up 
shapeless skin, even supposing it was that of a new species. I 
care nothing for varieties on account of their being such, but I 
can and do admire the form and colours of some of our common- 
est birds, such as the Bedshank, the Teal, and many others. To 
talk of studying ornithology from dried skins. Why the person 
who did this only would not recognise the bird recently killed 
when he saw it. Besides this, though aristocratic ornithologists 
can go to a dealer's to buy foreign skins, how is the poor man 
to study the birds of his country, which he has a perfect right 
to do, so long as he does no harm to any one ; and the poor man 
shooting a rare straggler has perfect right to sell it for the best 
price ho can get for it. The rare stragglers come on purpose to 
interest us all, the poor as well as the rich. If our country 
has become too small for the population, that is no more the 
fault of the poor man than the rich, and the latter should show 
the former a good example by denying themselves some of their 
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luxuries to an equal degree, before ihey begin to control the 
harmless desires and pleasures of the poor by Acts of Parlia- 
ment. 

This seems an abundant and widely-distributed species, being 
excessively common in India in winter, migrating northward 
in spring. My son met with it commonly in Burmah in January, 
but it disappears before breeding time. It appears to occupy a 
wide belt of breeding ground probably in Asia as well as Europe. 
Unlike the Green Sandpiper it seems impatient of cold, and 
never remains during winter with us or in countries similarly 
situated, all hurrying away so soon as ever the young can fly, 
the old birds probably so soon as ever their young leave them and 
are sufficiently able to take care of themselves. I never heard 
of an old bird being met with here on migration during autumn. 



COMMON SANDPIPER. 
Young of the Ybab. 

1. — Skinburness, Sept. 8rd, 1844. 
2.— Holy Island, Sept. 1874. 

The winter plumage I have not seen. 

SuMMEB Plumage. 

8 and 4. — Males. Shot at Cheaters, North Tyne, May 6th, 
1847. 

In 1851 I find we saw this bird as early as 17th April, when 
fishing at Weldon Bridge, on the Coquet, and on April 16th, 
1876, some were at Gosforth Lake. On May 17th, 1867, at 
Sweethope Lake, we found a nest with four eggs. On June 
24th, 1858, 1 found the young quite small near Harbottle, on the 
Coquet (pretty little grey things). These must have been a late 
brood, as towards the end of June and beginning of July I often 
hear the note of these birds when flying over in the evenings, 
evidently when leaving the breeding grounds, and at some 
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distanee from them, no doabt preparatory to their aatamnal mi- 
gration if not abready on it. At the same time I have as late as 
the first week in October observed a chance bird at Till side, and 
on the Solway shores in September, but so late as this they are 
scarcely in similar places as they choose for their nests. When 
met with so late they are generally on the mnddy shores of slag- 
gish streams, at similar places as the Green Sandpiper likes in 
autumn, and probably those then found have been bred further 
northward and later, and like the Green Sandpiper have only 
come here on migration. Had they been bred with us and early 
they would most probably have commenced to get some back 
feathers renewed. I have not seen one of these late birds com- 
menced to moult before passing on. I have also sometimes seen 
one on the seashore at Holy Island as late as the middle of Sep- 
tember. 

This delicate little bird is a common summer resident in the 
north of England, arriving in April simultaneously at the bank 
sides of almost every small rivulet, where they breed and hatch 
their young. So soon, however, as these are able to fly, they 
appear, two or three sometimes together, at the seaside, often 
being on the rocks covered with the bla^ck seaweed, where they 
remain a few days, and then they retire to more southern shores 
to pass the winter. They seem to be not very particular about 
the situation of their nests. The eggs are often laid upon bands 
of pebbles or loose sand washed up by floods, which are some- 
times covered with brushwood sparingly, sometimes on a bare 
rock, sometimes amongst the leaves of the Coltsfoot, and I have 
also seen the eggs on a grass bank. 

I have often followed this pretty bird about a winding rivulet 
in summer, and I have been much pleased to hear it utter its 
lively twittering whistle, almost a song, when it rises. When 
flushed it seldom flies far, following the stream and flying very 
near the water, until it settles. If flushed again, it will perhaps 
fly again in the same manner to lead you away ; but the next 
time you flush it it will most probably think it has got you far 
enough away, and pn being put up again it will fly back over your 
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head to where yoa first found it again ottering its lively whistle. 
In Scotland they also breed by the edges of the salt water lochs. 
It evidently shnns the approach of winter. I have never seen 
one between October and April, and presume many of them mi- 
grate far south. In many places it is called Summer Snipe. 
When I have been near its nest I have seen it alight upon the 
thick branches of a tree, and from that situation watch me, ut- 
tering occasionally a note resembling twee, but when it rises it 
generally whistles its three quickly-repeated notes, and flies with 
jerks. When with us it frequents small fresh water lakes which 
have gravelly edges as well as streams. Should there be a boat- 
house or uninhabited place, and you are near its nest, although 
you are not noticing the bird, in its anxiety to get you away, 
you vnll hear its oft-repeated notes, and are at a loss to know 
where they come from, when at last you see it perched upon the 
top of the boathouso or some rail watching you. 

All those I have seen on the coast before migrating appear to 
be young birds hatched that year. The old birds always seem 
to migrate before commencing their autumnal moult, indeed after 
once leaving their breeding grounds none but young birds of the 
year seem to be met with here. 

My son sent me the wing of a young bird he had shot in 
Burmah on migration precisely as we find them here, that is be- 
fore it had commenced to moult. Probably the belt of breeding 
ground is similar in Asia to what it is in Europe, many of the 
European birds migrating into Africa for winter, and the Asian 
birds going as far south at the same season ; but probably they 
do not go far north in summer on either Continent, and the belt 
of ground inhabited by the bird will be similar for breeding, and 
also its southern migration for winter. 

As I do not believe the Spotted Sandpiper ever came to Europe 
of its own accord, I merely mention that when I was young I 
thought otherwise, and at that time Mr. Audubon gave me two of 
its eggs, which I still have in my collection of those of British 
birds' eggs ; one of these is figured in Mr. Hewitson's book. 
I think it seems probable neither the Green, the Wood, nor 
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the Oommon Sandpipers are met with in America, none of them 
apparently migrating very far north to breed, and that their 
places there are supplied by distinct species. Had the Green 
Sandpiper really been met with daring summer in the Fur coun- 
tries it would have been sure to have been met with in the United 
States and even farther south in America in winter. 



AVOCET. 

Leadenhall Market, April 6th, 1846. 

The only recently-killed bird I have seen. It will be in sum- 
mer plumage if the species has any periodical change of plumage, 
of which I am not aware. It was sent to me by a man named 
Green, who used to haunt Leadenhall Market, and who at first 
did not like my getting recently-killed birds but who wished to 
sell me the skins. He however soon ascertained I would have 
no skins at any price and we soon fraternized, and after I left 
London I feel pretty sure I got the first recently-killed Avocet 
he met with. 

I am sorry I am unacquainted with the habits of this remark- 
able bird, which I have been unable to obtain in a recent state. 
During my residence in London I tried by sending into Norfolk, 
but was informed that it was some years since they had been 
there. I should think its habits will in some respects resemble 
those of the Oyster Catcher, as the bird seems to me to be allied 
to it. Its eggs are as like those of the Oyster Catcher as pos- 
sible, and I should think from its general appearance at first 
sight that they will be very like each other when flying except 
in the proportion of white on the birds. 

These remarks were written previous to my getting my bird. 

Near the Avocet should come the Long-legged Plover. I have 
little more to say about it than I have already said, which is that 
I believe it to have^ been much less frequently obtained or even 
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seen in England than has been recorded. It is quite evident if 
here at all it would be at inside, open, and extensive marshes ; its 
being supposed to have been seen on mountains we may take for 
granted was only in the imagination of the recorder of the event. 
The eggs seem to point oat its affinity to the Pewit, and from 
their shape it would appear to lay four eggs like that bird, and 
not two or three like the Oyster Catcher and Avocet. The pro- 
bability of such a bird happening to alight in England, if it did, 
is that it would depart again so soon as ever it was able. That 
it would remain longer than to recruit its strength after alighting 
here, driven out of its line of migration, or that it would make 
such a mistake twice if it could possibly avoid doing so, would 
be a very remote possibility. 



OYSTER CATCHER. 
Winter Plumagb. 

Fenham, November 6th, 1844. 

SuMMEB Plumage. 

Shot at Walney Island, when there with Mr. Hancock. It 
weighed li lbs.— July 27th, 1840, 

The Oyster Catcher in some respects resembles the Pewit as 
weU as the Avocet, but is nevertheless unlike any other British 
bird in many points. In the autumn I have occasionally seen 
flocks of Oyster Catchers and Pewits mixed while sitting on the 
sands, but when put up they formed separate flocks. How much 
the eggs of this species and those of the Avocet resemble each 
other, except in size, and the number also corresponds, being 
two or three, being different from the Pewit, which always lays 
four. Again how the young Oyster Catcher resembles the Pewit 
in having the pale brown edging to the upper plumage generally, 
but in the young Pewit the edging of the feathers resembles the 
winter plumage of the mature bird, and the young bird of the 
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year getting its new back feathers in antomn they also come 
edged with brown, which is not the ease in the Oyster Catcher, 
which on its moulting to its winter plumage casts the edged 
feathers which are always afterwards replaced by black feathers. 
The Oyster Catcher varies much m size, the old bird when killed 
during summer being much larger than those you generally meet 
with during the winter, the reason of which is that in winter you 
rarely meet with any but young of the preceding year. I am 
unable to say at what time the Oyster Catcher gets its bright red 
eye, the young in September certainly had not but some I had 
in November had red eyes, probably mature birds. 

This handsome bird is very common on the Cumberland coast 
during August and September. When the tide is high they con- 
gregate in flocks of hundreds and hundreds, waiting for the going 
back of the tide to enable them to feed again. We have no bird 
which looks better on the wing than this, his colours are so de- 
cided. Although generally a very wary bird I have walked quite 
up to a flock sometimes when sitting on the sands, more par- 
ticularly so if you can by creeping come within about fifty yards 
without their seeing you, you may then by going straight on get 
very much nearer before they will fly. I do not by any means 
intend to say that this is always the case, but it has happened to 
me several times. I have also got them when they have been 
coming to feed on the scars at low water by hiding myself, and 
when I saw them coming imitating their fine wild cry of Quee, 
which is pretty sure to make them fly over you; but unless they 
do come very near it is little use firing, for they are extremely 
difficult to bring down. They always fly till they absolutely die 
unless you break a wing. The man at the lighthouse near Skin- 
burness informed me that in very dark weather they always fly 
to his light, and that he can catch them very easily as they just 
sit pecking at the glass, when he takes hold of their legs. This 
he informs me he can do at any time in dark weather. I have 
been much amused sometimes in following a flock trying to get a 
shot at them. When I have been walking carelessly round and 
round they would be all sitting on one leg, and when they thought 
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I was getting nearer than they liked, instead of being at the 
trouble to run the whole flock wonld hop for several paces, which 
they do with great ease. I have seen them do this while I have 
been on some favourite scar where they wished to come and 
feed, but upon which they dare not come in consequence of my 
being there. When a flock alight they frequently almost all 
put their beaks towards the ground and commence quite a cho- 
rus with the cry of pe pe pe pe very quickly repeated, and when 
sitting on the sands two will often have a battle, whether in play 
or not I cannot tell, running at each other, and one jumping in 
tfie air to avoid the other. They sometimes fly in immense flocks 
in regular order, not commonly one after another, but in a sort 
of breastwork, reaching a great distance across. In the gizzard 
of one I killed in Lancashire during the breeding season was 
nothing but the operculums of Buceinum lapillis. How it had 
got at the animal is curious enough. When they feed on the 
younger limpets {Patella vulgaris) ^ as I have often found in their 
gizzards, they swallow the shells as well as the animals, which 
seem to help in their digestion, but when on the periwinkles, silver 
shells, and chucks no part of the shell is swallowed. Being a 
very tough and hardy bird it is never driven away from the sea- 
side by rough weather, and as it generally breeds near the sea it 
seldom leaves the shore ; it however in some places returns an- 
nually in spring up some gravelly-banked rivulet, where it will 
rear its young, but it goes to the seaside again when the young 
are able to fly, and excepting in those instances, which are few, 
seldom leaves the sea shore. 

Sometimes when flying a flock of Oyster Catchers resembles 
a flock of Teal, from a peculiar manner they have of getting 
over a considerable distance keeping their wings drooping. 

In the gizzard of one I examined in November, 1844, were 
quantities of the operculums of the common silver shell [Trochus) 
and the common periwinkle (Turbo) ^ and a small portion of the 
animals only remained, but from the quantity of operculums it 
was evident that they were the remains of far more than one 
meal ; their thin and horny substance prevents them being 
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digested, and that will account for their heing there in a quan- 
tity. In this bird there was no gravel or small stones in the 
gizzard. Now I wi^ to know how the bird gets rid of the 
hard shells to get at the animals. It must place each one sepa- 
rately in a crack in some rock, and apply its powerfol beak like 
a chisel, and by repeated hammering break the shell in pieces ; 
but in one I found operculums of the chuck {Biiceinum lapiUis) 
of large size, which I would have supposed it impossible for the 
bird to have broken. 

The Oyster Catcher varies the situation of its nest or perhaps 
rather the place for depositing its eggs, which is hardly worthy 
the name of a nest, according as circumstances render it neces- 
sary. It generally lays its eggs beyond tide mark by the sea- 
side on gravel, where there are tufts of benty grass or bare and 
scanty herbage, but I have also seen them laid in a hole scratched 
for their reception by the parent bird on short grass at a very 
considerable distance from any water, and I once saw them in a 
meadow field also at some distance from the sea. In this in- 
stance I was with a man (James Cooper, who got so many rare 
birds for Mr. Heysham of Carlisle) when we observed an old 
bird flying round us and making a great noise, although we were 
then at a distance from where the eggs were, but from the bird's 
manner of flying he said he knew whereabouts the nest would 
be, and directed me to walk one way while he went the other in 
search for it, and in a very short time he called me where were 
the two eggs, which were sitting. It also on a rocky coast lays 
its eggs on the bare rocks. In foggy weather in autumn when 
flying in flocks, as they often do close togeUier, although gener- 
ally so shy a bird they come right forward, as if to defy you, at 
which times you may often get one, but immediately on your 
firing at them they all as it were dive and do not give you much 
chance for another shot, as they do not again get in a body till 
they get quite past you. 

In Ma]^, 1847, 1 found a nest on Brough Marsh containing two 
eggs. It was placed amongst some broken ground, which had 
been disturbed by high water tides, and was about a foot higher 
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than the ordinary high tide water mark, each tide coming qttite 
up to the nest bat not on a level with it. I once found the eggs 
laid on old dry cow dung, which really apparently would make 
a most comfortable place for the young. At Rockcliff I found 
the eggs sat on when only two in the nest. They generally 
make their nests on the shingle a little higher up than the high 
tide mark, but they also occasionally make them on the grass. 
In the year 1845 I saw several nests on Fouley Island in Lanca- 
shire, one was on the middle of the island which is pasture land, 
it was merely a hole scratched in the turf and the lining was 
composed of old osheep dung. Three others were placed upon 
the shingle, each in a hole scratched to receive them. One was 
thickly lined with small flat stones, which were also strewed 
about near the nest; another was similarly made with small 
pieces of oyster shells. Three nests contained three eggs each, 
and all had been sat on ; the other contained one only, which 
was fresh laid. One of the nests was placed on the top of a 
high bank of shingle, upon looking over which I saw the old 
bird run off. When they have eggs sat on they fly round and 
round you and do not utter any cry, but when they have young* 
they cry out. If the eggs are fresh laid the old bird leaves them 
on seeing you, and will not return until you have left the place. 



GREY PHALAROPE. • 

Young of the Ybab, but aoquibino Winter Pluicaoe. 

1.— Male. Coast, Nov. 16th, 1843. 

2. — Caught on rigging of a whale ship off the Orkney Islands 
in early autumn. 
8. — ^Female. Shot at the Eing*s Meadows, autumn, 1842. 
4. — Coast, Dec. 1st, 1848. 

All these are birds of the preceding summer, the tertials and 
wing coverts show this. The one caught in the whale ship is 
evidently the youngest, being least changed to its winter dress. 

H 



Mature. 

Ganght at Capbeaton Lake, October, 1886. It was miserably 
eat up by a joiner named Watson from wbom I got it. 

SUMMBB PlUMAGB. 

Maie and Female, 
Broagbt from Greenland and given to me by Mr. Haneock. 

From the lateness of the Grey Phalarope's arrival on this coast 
one would at first call it a winter visitant, bat on consideration we 
can only claim it as an occasional aatomnal visitant, though few 
years pass without one casting up. Those which do, are almost 
always young hatched that year, more or less changed to their 
grey state according to the early or late time at which they are 
met with ; the later killed the greyer they are on the back. All 
I have seen have been killed between October and early in De- 
cember. I have the only old bird taken near here I know of 
killed in October having so early completed its winter dress, the 
tertials and all being grey except very few small red feathers of 
summer remaining on its true back. 

Where are the winter resorts of this bird and also the red- 
necked? One which I had was very fat, it and. another killed 
by the seaside had their gizzards full of small univalve shells 
{Lacuna, Fueus, and lAttarina), but as they are sometimes met 
with inland at fresh water ponds they must also feed on insects. 
It strikes one as strange what becomes of these birds between 
the time when they pass us till the following June when they arrive 
in red plumage in the arctic regions. The seamen employed in 
the whale fishery used to call them June birds, as they arrived 
at that time, and they used to bring them home. Where is the 
line of migration in Europe at which they appear regularly either 
in spring or autumn ? 

From Audubon's account this species seems to be met with 
very rarely in America in autumn as with us, simply passing. I 
have never seen one killed here in spring. 
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From a iranslatioii by the late Dr. Charlton of Faber'g work, 
which he lent me many years ago/ 1 see Faber was two years in 
Iceland before he met with this as he calls it very scarce bird. 
He however foond it breeding on the sonth-west side of the is- 
land in only one locality, and by no means plentiful. It was at 
a series of fresh water ponds lying near the sea shore. He first 
met with the bird on June 21st, 1821, on the coast near Keble- 
vik. A male and female were swimming amongst a flock of Red- 
necked Phalaropes, both of which he killed at the same shot; 
and he remarks the female was the finer in colonr. He after- 
wards found their breeding places and newly-hatched young. 
He adds their habits are yery like the other species. 

Probably the two species are equally common, but the red- 
necked breeds as a rule further south than the other kind, and 
the farther north you go the commoner the one species will be 
found breeding, and the rarer the other will be; the belt of 
breeding ground of the one kind, comparatively speaking, leaving 
off where that of the other begins. 



RED-NECKED PHALAROPE. 
SuMMBB Plumage. 

Brought from Iceland by the late Mr. G. C. Atkinson in 1888, 
and by him given to me. 

YOUMO OF THE YbAB. 

Eille^ at Prestwiok Car in autumn many years ago. It had 
been shot by a pitman there. I got it from Mr. Hancock, who 
had re- stuffed it. It has acquired so little of its winter plumage 
it must have been obtained very early, as they begin to moult on 
the back to winter (grey) plumage by the middle of September. 

Although this bird breeds on some of the northern Scottish 
islands not very uncommonly, and in Iceland commonly, it is 
nevertheless much rarer in England during its autumnal migra- 
tion than the Grey Phalarope, the more arctic bird ; but in this 
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eonniry daring the spring migration both are unknown. The 
few of the present species met with are invariably young of the 
year, very little changed to their winter plumage, and they are, 
as a rule, met with earlier than the Grey Phalarope is. 

I have never seen this species in its winter plumage, either 
young or old, that is plain grey. Where does it winter ? 



PIGMY CUELBW. 

YOTTNG OF THB YeAB. 

Male and female, Brough Marsh, Sept. 18th, 1889, and one 
Prestwick Car, Aug. 80th, 1840. 

The winter plumage entirely unknown in this district. 

SUMMEB PlUICAOE. 

1. — Male, June 2nd, 1846, Yaxley Fen. Sent to Mr. Hancock, 
who was on the point of starting for the Continent, and let me 
have it. The weather being warm it required considerable care 
to set it up. 

2. — ^Female, Leadenhall Market, 29th May, 1841. Not much 
changed from winter plumage. The only bird of this kind I 
met with there. 

1 and 2 shot when migrating north to breed. 

8. — Shot by Major Russell, on the Essex coast, 8rd Aug., 1880, 
when with a flock of Dunlins, who most kindly gave it to me ; 
an interesting bird, just returned from breeding. No instance is 
known to me of the old birds having occurred on the Northum- 
berland coast at the same season. 

No. 4 I got from Leadbeater of London, 1841, a skin (he 
said it was from Gottenburg) evidently of a bird killed in the 
autumn (probably August) when migrating from its breeding 
grounds. 

The others from skins. One sent me by Mr. Bartlett about 
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1848, and the rest (Indian skins) I got from Mr. Hancock. All 
these last evidently killed on migration in spring io the north to 
hreed. 

Major Russell's bird is I think a female (it differs much from 
No. 4, which I have little doubt is a male, and which would be 
procured at the same time of year). It has apparently not com- 
menced its autumnal moult, no imperfect feathers being in it that 
I can find. It has several winter feathers on the back and some 
white feathers on the breast. These feathers I think have re- 
mained as they are since they were acquired, and not changed 
colour. It is possible the bird is a little more than one year old, 
all the wing feathers (except two or three tertials on each side 
and one or two wing coverts near the tertials, which arb summer 
feathers) being I think the first feathers the bird ever had. All 
the body feathers being required to be renewed late in winter 
and in spring came I think more or less as summer feathers, the 
bird commencing to be in its summer condition when they came. 
The bird being as I suggest a last year's bird acquired the winter 
feathers on the back and breast now remaining as such on loos- 
ing its young feathers as usual, and early in autumn and too 
early to change their colour to summer plumage, in consequence 
of the time the bird had them and their vitality being lost. The 
summer plumage feathers on the back are much faded and worn. 
A corresponding tertial on each side would appear to have been 
cast late in summer, as the renewed feathers are edged with 
bright rust colour^ but no other feathers are bright-coloured, and 
consequently it does not appear the bird had any of its back 
feathers renewed to summer plumage during the time it nested 
or afterwards. I must confess the winter feathers on the back 
look fresher than the summer feathers, but I still think had the 
bird moulted these during summer they would have shown some 
trace of summer markings, which they do not. I merely throw 
out suggestions. My theories may be something near the mark 
or they may be wide of it. 

It is quite possible this bird may have bred early and lost en- 
tirely its summer condition, and that it may have been requisite 
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for it to have some of its back feathers renewed, which came 
plain grey as winter feathers. I should expect, however, if it 
had commenced its regular autumnal moult it would have con- 
tinued it till completed, and not have ceased moulting, as in this 
bird, when the regular autumal moult was so near^ and which 
must have commenced so shortly after it was killed. 

This species is subject to considerable variety of plumage in 
summer. I think those strongly marked transversely with black 
and white on their breasts are females. I have also seen one 
killed at Yaxley Fen, May, 1848, which had completed its change 
on the back, which greatly resembled that of a female Sanderling 
at the same season, but so much white remained on each feather 
on the under parts, at a distance the red is hardly distinguish- 
able, although each feather has its proportion of red in it, and 
has also a black bar. Another female I got in the spring of 
1842 (No. 2) has the back changed, but is very different to the 
last, it shows very little red on the breast feathers, but each one 
has a black bar. The female seems to exceed the male in size, 
length of leg and beak. 

In the bird before mentioned as procured from Leadbeater, 
and which I think is a male just before going into its autumnal 
moult, the under parts are nearly all dark red but faded. No 
black bars are to be seen. The back is not edged with grey, 
each feather being dark brown and indented with red ; the grey 
edges of the feathers evidently having been worn off. This bird 
has one feather on its back which seems the commencement of 
its winter moult, but it has ^own previous to the bird losing 
its summer condition, it appears to have commenced to grow 
with a red edge, the rest of the feather is greyish, which seems 
to show the bird's condition had been changing as the feather 
grew. I have little doubt but that by the time the bird had 
completed its moult this feather would have become grey, and 
harmonized with the rest of the winter plumage. 

There can be no doubt but that this species, as well as many 
others of the tribe to which it belongs, get tertials and wing 
coverts in autumn which certainly do not, and we must suppose 
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cannot change colour to the bird's summer plumage. At the same 
time should the bird require these feathers renewed in spring 
they come as the bird's summer plumage, and generally in some 
spedes this change does partly take place, but you also meet 
with quantities of old Dunlins in August still retaining all the 
tertials and wing coverts got the autumn before, all much worn 
and without a single feather cast or coloured amongst them. 
The several kinds of waders vary much in this particular respect. 
For instance the Little Stint, Sanderling, and Knot generally 
show a few changed wing coverts and tertials which are coloured, 
either acquired in spring or during breeding time. 

In all its states of plumage the Pigmy Curlew much resembles 
the Knot, but it does not in shape. The young of both species 
arrive with us about the same time, the Knot generally the earlier 
of the two by a fipw days, but they differ in this respect, the 
Knot being a hardy bird remains over winter, which this bird 
never does, and besides this the Knot is much more common, 
probably its breeding grounds being in a more direct line of 
migration, the Pigmy Curlew being the commoner bird far east- 
ward; the Knot certainly being a common American bird which 
this is certainly not. 

This bird's appearance both in going north to breed and jour- 
neying south points out the regularity of its migration, the old 
birds going north in the end of May and the young birds coming 
south in the end of August ; the old birds apparently only being 
here for you may say the day, or less time even, hurrying to 
their breeding places, and the old birds probably remaining no 
longer time on their return, the young resting on migration for 
a week or two, if so long, those met with later may be different 
birds merely passing. 

The belt of breeding ground probably is of great extent later- 
ally, as it seems to be much more common far to the east of 
England, when regularly passing in spring to its northern breed- 
ing grounds. 

This bird seems to have a wonderfully wide geographical dis- 
tribution. I saw when in London in 1841 a skin of one in winter 
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plnmaga brought by Mr. Camming from the Philippine Islands. 
Andabon sa3rs he met with two in summer plumage in North 
America. Most likely its breeding ground will extend in a belt 
from North Eastern Europe to Northern Asia, and it may be in 
America also ; but has it been met with in Arctic America by 
any naturalist there, which if there it ought to have been before 
this time. 

There appears to be a nearly allied species {Tringa Douglami) 
figured in the Fauna Boreali Americana. Is it possible this is 
American representative of this species ? and that there may have 
been confusion as to the two birds. 

From the Pigmy Curlew having been occasionally found in its 
summer plumage on some of the south-eastern coasts in the end 
of May some ornithologists suggested it might be found breeding 
there. Time has not carried out their anticipations, and why 
should this bird do so unless the Knot did ? One species was 
quite as likely to breed here as the other. Probably some error 
has also occurred as to the young having been procured so early 
as July on our coast. 

It would appear the Pigmy Curlew in spring sometimes visits 
the Solway shores in its summer dress, as Jas. Cooper shot two 
as mentioned by Yarrell and which Mr. Heysham of Carlisle got 
from him, but these are the only authentic instances of its having 
been procured at that season I ever heard of in the north of 
England. One of these was killed on the 24th May, and the 
other on the 27th of the same month, 1888 ; the latter Cooper 
told me was a single bird amoDgst other small birds but he shot 
at it particularly from its red colour, the former he shot from a 
small flock. He told me had seen some in May, 1888, but could 
not get near them. He told me he was surprised at only getting 
one from the flock, as all seemed close. together when he fired at 
them. 

In September the young appear annually on the Solway shores, 
as I have often had them from Cooper, but he never got them 
later than the first week in October. I have letters from him to 
this effect. 
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On the 6th Sept. 1886, a very foggy rainy morning, I shot a 
yonng bird from a small flock on the Town Moor, which I gave 
to Mr. Hancock. 

In 1876, in September, young Pigmy Curlews were far from 
uncommon at one spot at Holy Island, where I coold constantly 
find them if wanted daring the month. I shot several very rich- 
coloured birds, which I afterwards regretted not having pre* 
served. The following year I saw none, neither did I see one 
in 1878, though I looked for them many times. Some of those 
we got were so richly-coloured they surprised me ; one in par- 
ticular, a large bird, probably a female, was quite deep-coloured 
on the neck and sides, and some of the larger back feathers had 
dark marks on them in the centre of the feathers, as well as being 
edged as usual ; the small wing coverts were deeply edged with 
rich buff. They seemed to feed further from the sea than Dun- 
lins and Sanderlings, and were frequently high up on the sands, 
where the sand reeds grew. All appeared to leave by the 20th 
September, as we met with none after that date. Why do not 
any old birds accompany these young birds ? It may be they 
are able to take longer flights, and fly direct to their winter 
quarters wherever they may be without stopping to recruit on 
their journey, or they may be unable to fly long distances till 
their autumn moult is completed, but where are they at this 
time ? 

On the 6th Sept., 1879, a flock of about a dozen flew past me 
on Fenham Slake, keeping up what appeared almost like one 
continuous cry, out of which I shot four, the rest passing on, 
apparently continuing their migratory flight. They were the 
only birds I saw that year, excepting one shot by a friend who 
was with me on the 28th August, which was with a young 
Dunlin. 

During the short periodical visits of this bird (which in this 
district appear to be composed entirely of young birds in au- 
tumn) it is sometimes met on the sea shores, and sometimes 
inland at marshy places where any such are now to be found 
hereabouts; but its stay is so short it hardly enables one to 
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observe mneh of its habits. I have however remarked that while 
at the marshes feeding they suffered one to get near without 
much difficulty, and at that time the gizzard was full of a sort of 
soft black substance, and that they were extremely fat, while 
those on the coast are apparently moving their quarters, being 
often killed out of a flock flying past, and they are then lean ; 
the gizzards of those I have examined contained small stones. 
It is just possible that the food which they get on marshes, being 
the very delicate small fresh water shells and very small worms 
or roots (as they sometimes appear to be), will require no more 
force than the action of the gizzard to promote digestion, while 
such food as the seaside produces for them may require the ac- 
tion of the small stones, it being the smaller sea shells and 
Crustacea which are as a rule coarser than those of fresh water 
marshes. It appears also that in those from the marshes the fat 
is of a much more oily description than that of those killed by 
the sea. This species, like so many others of the tribe to which 
it belongs, shows how beautifully Nature has provided for its 
protection in the colouring of its plumage, which during winter 
is plain ash colour above and white beneath. Now at this season 
it passes great part of its time on the wet muddy places left by 
the receded tide, and who is there who has been in the habit of 
seeing, I was going to say it (but as it does not remain with us 
at the season, but birds of the same colour, such as the Dunlin), 
on such places who has not been surprised at the difficulty in 
perceiving them, even when sometimes near (except when they 
move or their shadow is observed), so well does their colour match 
that of the ground on which they are standing. In early morning 
or evening they are very difficult to see, and even in broad day- 
light you may often pass them unless they move. The grey plu- 
mage of winter may be called their proper plumage, as when they 
cast their feathers in September, which all the old birds do, they 
get this plumage, and it remains the same from that time till May, 
when as the breeding season advances, and then you see the 
change which takes place, and observe the reason. At this time 
the back becomes spotted with black, grey, and red, and the whole 
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under parts become darker, varying in different individnaky some 
getting to an almost nniform dark chestnut, while others get 
only sparingly spotted with red and barred with black. Now at 
this season they have to sit on their eggs and sknlk aboat with 
their yonng when hatched, to keep them from nomerons enemies, 
and how admirably the mixed colours of their plumage enables 
them to be unobserved among the half-dried grasses and different 
tints of the herbs among which they live at this season. If they 
stUl retained their white plumage they would easily be discovered; 
and mark the young bird, its plumage is neither of the grey 
colour of winter nor the red of summer, but it is between the 
two, and see the utility of its being so. It is at first more nearly 
like the mottled plumage of the parent on tbe back, and the 
under parts are also a rich buff, but for it to be dark like the 
parent would not answer, as it would then have to change en- 
tirely again, before it left its nursery, for its protection on the 
marshes where when fully fledged it had to seek its food. For 
this reason it is no doubt that it is paler, and by the time it has 
left its birthplace it has considerably faded, and by October it 
will have nearly faded into or moulted to the plumage almost 
similar to that of the old bird in winter. 

It seems strange why the Pigmy Curlew and Little Stint leave 
us as they do about the end of September. One would think 
that there was a never-failing supply of food for them, even 
during the severest weather when the tide recedes. Both of 
those species are inland marsh as well as seaside birds. Now it 
occurs to me that as they are as ofiien seen while with us at in- 
land marshes as by the seaside, both situations may be necessary 
for their economy, and that they leave us previously to any 
frosts, because of the possibility of their being deprived of 
such food as the inland places produce, by their being frozen 
over, but still they could get to river mouths. Y^at has led 
me to this supposition is that the Common Godwit, Knot, San- 
derling, and Purple Sandpiper (which all arrive about the same 
time with them), which are birds which very seldom leave the 
shores of the sea, remain with us during the whole winter. The 
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Dnnlin, however, which is found both on the seaside and occa- 
sionally daring open weather in winier at inland marshes, remains 
the whole winter. With land birds, which feed exclnsively on 
insects, one sees at once the necessity of their migrating to a 
warmer climate dniing winter, where only they can possibly find 
food, bat there always appears to be as many small shells and 
sach food as these small waders live apon at low water daring 
winter as at other seasons. The Raff is mach more a marsh bird, 
and his food being often caterpillars and sach like, compels him 
to move as frost sets in, or he woold be starved when the marshes 
were frozen over, bat I once had two in Janaary. Those killed 
at that time had in their gizzards broken beetles, principally 
Carabi. 

No one has informed as why the Spotted Redshank gets black 
or the Danlin a black patch, the Golden Plover a black front, 
and the Godwits, Knots, and this bird red ; bat there wiU be 
good reasons if we coald find them oat. It woald be impos- 
sible to say why one species gets black, and another red, and 
another spotted. Each species will have some natural enemy, 
and most likely every variation in the coloar of the plamages of 
the several species will be of some ase in protecting it from its 
enemy in some way or other. 

I observe in the accoant of Phipps's expedition to Spitzbergen 
a handred years ago, in which my grandfather was lieatenant, a 
list is given of the birds met with, but sach a bird as the Pigmy 
Carlew woald hardly be recognised. However some of the 
party landed on a low flat island in Waygat's Straits on the 29th 
Jaly, and in the description of it it is mentioned '' the island 
aboands with Snipes similar to the Jack Snipe in England, the 
Packs were now hatching their eggs, and many Wild Geese 
feeding by the water side.'' Were some of these so-called Snipes 
Pigmy Carlews ? 

On the 25th Jaly they landed on Mossen Island, where they 
saw three Bears and a namber of Wild Backs, Geese, and other 
sea fowls, with birds' nests all over the island. 

In the appendix is also a list of birds seen daring the expeditioni 
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the only land bird mentioned being the Snow Bunting, and no 
other sea birds but Ducks, Galls, and Divers, no birds of smaller 
size being noticed, probably the various species woa|d be quite 
unknown to the parties on shore. 



KNOT. 

Young of thb Ysab. 

1.— Hartley, Sept. 2nd, 1840. 
2.— Skinbumess, Sept. 10th, 1844. 
8.^Holy Island, Aug. 26th, 1878. 

WiNTEB PlUICAGE. 

4 and 5. — One mature female, the other a bird of the preceding 
summer, having wing coverts and wing feathers of young bird. 
Shot with several others at Fenham Flats, Jan. Brd, 1849. 

6. — With the wings up, killed same place, Feby., 1878, also 
young bird of preceding summer, but this bird had a buff breast. 
It seems to have moulted to buff on the breast, assimilating in 
this respect the young bird's first plumage, as the Common God- 
wit appears to do. 

SiTMHEB Plumage. 

7 and 8.— Males. Blyth Sands, Aug. 16th, 1844. 

9.— Female. Hartley Bates, July 19th, 1854. 

7, 8, and 9. — These birds killed on their return from their 
breeding grounds. No. 9 was a single bird, and is the earliest 
I have known killed. I well remember picking it up. I thought 
at the time it was a lovely bird. It was beautifully marked, with 
much of the rich pink colour still left on the back, and it had such 
a glossy appearance, mixed with purple reflections. It was flying 
along the coast, coming over my head when I was sitting amongst 
rocks on a reach of land running out into the sea. 

The beak of the Knot when alive is quite soil. 
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7 and 8. — One of these has apparently had a pateh of summer 
feathers on one side of its scapnlars knocked ont, and they haye 
been replaced by grey winter feathers, there being no oorres- 
ponding patch on the other side. 

10 and 11. — Two females. Leadenhall Market, May ITth, 
1841, and May, 1842. 

12 and 18. — Two females. Bent to Mr. Hancock from Yaxley 
Fen, Jane 2nd, 1845, from whom I got them, he being on the 
point of starting for the Continent. 

Nos. 10, 11, 12, and 18 obtained on their w%y to breed. 

Nos. 11 and 12. killed 2nd Jane, 1845, are I think birds of 
preceding years, the wing coverts being so mach worn. 

No. 6 was a bird which pats oat one's calcalations, and shows 
how indefinite are any roles one may try to lay down. I always 
thoaght yoang Knots on moalting got white breasts in aatomn, 
assimilating them to the winter plumage of the old birds. This 
bird shot in Febraary, has got the plain back of the old bird's 
winter plomage, bat the moulted breast feathers were more baff 
than many yoang birds in Aagast. Now was this baff colour in 
consequence of the adolescent state of the bird, or was it in 
anticipation of the bird's summer plumage, which might be ac- 
quired by the bird in May ? A friend with whom I was in his 
punt looking on, shot a young Knot in August, about the 20th, 
this year, without a trace of buff, two were sitting down on the 
sand with two Turnstones, and the former never even were at 
the trouble to get up although we were close to them. 

When a large flock of Knots flies or rushes past you the noise 
of their wings is singular, even when they are at a considerable 
distance. 

Some Knots commence to get the summer plumage earlier 
than others. I find I have met with one with the back feathers 
beginning to turn dark-coloured and having a few red feathers 
in the end of January, whilst on the 12th March, 1840, I ex- 
amined about a dozen, only one or two of which had comm^ced 
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any change, and even so late as the 29th May, 1889, I had two 
sent me from Broagh Marsh from a flock of ahont half a dozen, 
and which were all apparently alike, one of which had not a 
single feather changed, and the other merely had the fore part 
of the neck tinged with hnff ; the tertials of these were worn to 
threads. I have seen an old Knot shot in Fehmaiy still having 
a few very much worn feathers of the preceding sommer. 

In summer plumage there does not appear to he any di£ference 
in the colour of the sexes, but those that I possess di£fer con- 
siderably from each other. One is much more intense in the 
colouring on the under parts, being of a uniform colour below. 
On the back each feather is broadly edged with grey, and with 
dark brown spots on the feathers. In the other three the under 
parts are mixed with white, and they have not so much grey on 
the edges of the back feathers, and they have pink spots, which 
are more often seen than brown spots as in the other bird. 

The food of the Knot consists of small shells, such as Littorina, 
and those which I received from the fens in their summer plu- 
mage had been feeding on maggots. 

I am nearly sure that age is not discernible in the plumage of 
birds of this tribe after they have once perfected the complete 
winter plumage the year after they were hatched, and that some 
birds getting darker in colour in their summer plumage than 
others is accidental, as I have seen Knots and Common Godwits 
entirely changed but light in colour, while others have only half 
their feathers changed they are dark and yet not apparently 
moulting. 

It is most difficult to account for birds wintering on our shores 
leaving us early in spring before acquiring their summer plumage, 
and the same species afterwards appearing in May and June ftir- 
ther south, and apparently only then going to their breeding 
grounds, and which only then are apparently coming from the 
South of Europe or Africa, where they may have wintered. 

I have already printed much about these birds. They seem 
to have a wide latitudinal range of breeding ground, perhaps 
extending within a limited circle in Northern Europe and America, 
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bat perbipB in Eastern Ada they may be less common. As ihey 
often winter eommonly on our shores, braving the most severe 
weather, it seems likely they will not migrate so far southwards 
as many other species do. I think I have observed birds like this, 
whose dependence rests entirely on what they procure on the sea 
coast, seldom go so &r sonth as those birds which partly depend 
on fresh water productions for their sustenance do. 

Wiih the description in the ''Fauna Boreali Americana" of a 
Knot in summer plumage, killed in Arctic America, in July, 
1842, is a note as follows : — ** One or two of the intermediate 
coverts in this specimen are coloured with reddish-orange blotches 
like the scapulars, showing that the bird was moulting when 
killed.*' I may add that this is not necessarily so. These feathers 
were more probably acquired when the bird was assuming its 
summer plumage, and it being necessary to have them renewed 
they came as summer feathers. We often see the old birds re- 
turned here with a few of such feathers amongst the old faded 
wing coverts, which are the feathers the bird acquired the pre- 
vious year either as its first feathers if only one year old, or 
those acquired at the r^[ular autumnal moult to winter plumage 
if more than one year old ; the whole of the wing coverts as a 
rule.being changed at the autumnal moult only, and remaining 
in the plumage of winter ; a chance one or two if requisite for 
the bird to have them renewed in spring being renewed and 
coming as summer plumage, in consequence of the bird's condi- 
tion at the time, as in this case. 

I have an egg said to be of this bird which was given to me 
by the late Lady Ridley nearly forty years ago, who at the same 
time gave me an egg of the Dotterel, which at that time was a 
great rarity, none having then been sent from Northern Europe, 
and very few found on the Cumberland hills. 
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DUNLIN. 

YOUMO OF THE YeAB. 

Holy Island, September, 1888 ; and same month, 1877t m- 
saming their winter plumage bat retaining the edged tertials. 

Winter PLUMAaB. 

McUes and Femalet. 

Killed from a large flock at Holy Island, Dec. Blst, 1844. 
All old birds, with plain tertials acquired at the regular autumnal 
moult from the summer plumage. 

Summer Plxtmage. 

Female, Brough Marsh, May 28th, 1889. Had eggs when 
procured. 

Another, Aug. 8, 1846, was killed just before autuomal moult. 

Two Brough Marsh, May 81st, 1859.. from a large flock flpng 
with Sanderlings ; . these are a paler variety not like those hav- 
ing nests within a very short distance. I have noticed that 
the local breeding birds that I have met with are much darker- 
coloured than those in flocks at the same season. This spe- 
cies appears to be our most common Sandpiper, being to be 
found during the greater portion of the year in some parts of 
England. Notwithstanding this it is perhaps as great a wanderer 
as any of the allied species. It probably has a wider belt of 
breeding ground than any of them, some extending their sum- 
mer migrations into Siberia, others breeding with us and pro- 
bably much further to the south under favourable circumstances. 
We perhaps know less of the migrations of the Dunlin than of 
some other kinds whose visits are periodical only. There is no 
doubt but that whilst some are breeding here, others in flocks 
are only migrating past us on their way northward. 

The season of the year when most Dunlins seem to be absent 
from our coasts is similar to that of some other migrating waders. 
They winter with us in abundance, but they appear to be absent 
when acquiring their summer plumage. Where do they go to 
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ftoqoire this ? They seem to leave as in their winter plumage 
early in spring and return in April, those intending to breed with 
us and also those migrating noi:thwards, then in their summer 
plumage. Can this singular migration be accounted for ? 

I find I went to Brough Marsh on the 20th June, 1845, to see 
Dunlins and other birds which breed there. The Solway a day 
or two before had flooded by a very high tide & large tract of flat 
land on which they breed, and consequently all the eggs and 
young on the flooded part had been destroyed. We met with 
a pair which appeared to have a nest, and in consequence we 
watched them, and after remaining a short time the old birds sat 
down on the grass very near to us, and upon going to them we 
found the four young all huddled together. They were rich 
reddish*brown colour, and had left the nest though very young. 
It was a wretchedly cold dull day with a north-east wind, and the 
poor little birds looked more dead than alive. A. herd we saw 
said the weather had been so oold and wet it had killed many 
young birds on the marsh previous to the flood, as he had found 
many dead. We saw many pairs of Dunlins very tame. 

Brough Marsh is a peninsula in Cumberland, formed by the 
rivers Eden and Esk meeting when running into the Solway, and 
is composed of dry sandy soil covered thinly over with grass, 
and it is occasionally flooded over by very high tides. On 
this place Dunlins breed, and on account of the nature of the 
ground the nests are not so difficult to find as when on rougher 
ground as they often are. The nest in this situation somewhat 
resembles that of a Skylark, but it is hardly so well finished. 
It is principally made of small fibrous roots and pieces of grass. 

Dunlins have eggs early in May, I have found them on the 
16th at Prestwiok Car. On the 1st of May I see I found some 
still flying in pairs uttering their breeding note. I see also I 
have found two nests on June 4th at Brough Marsh, where in 
May I have also found many of their nests with eggs, and at the 
same time within a mile I have seen large flocks flying with 
Sanderlings and Ring Dotterels, which flocks by the beginning 
of the next month disappear. 
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I have seen the nests formerly at Prestwick Gar built amongst 
short heather, which with the moss hid them from view, and 
then onless yon pnt the bird from the nest yon had little chance 
to find it. I have seen flocks of young birds there in August 
and September. It also breeds on some of the heathery mosses 
and moorlands in other parts of Northumberland, but generally 
sparingly, and on account of the difficulty of finding the nest in 
such situations it often is not observed. You very often how- 
ever find the young on the sides of small pools which have 
muddy shores on the moors in August. So soon however as 
the young can fly well they come to the coast, and about the 
muddy and slakey sides of rivers they are then common. 

I find I have noted their leaving their breeding grounds as 
early as the 19th July. The ordinary note of this bird during 
autumn and winter is a very plain soft scream, but during the 
spring and summer it becomes varied, particularly when they 
have eggs and young, at which time the most common note 
resembles the word Dwee held on for some time. They also use 
that note when fiying in flocks in spring as well as when breed- 
ing. The extensive sandy shore of the Solway used to be a great 
place for birds congregating just before their departure, and dur- 
ing the month of May, particularly towards the latter end, flocks 
of hundreds together resorted there, which by the first week in 
June disappear, having most probably migrated northward. It 
is singular how the nature of birds changes, you will see flocks 
of these birds flying and wheeling about which will not allow 
you to get near them, unless they chance to fly round within 
range of a gun, which they seldom do, but if you go to their 
place of breeding only a short way off you may nearly catch 
them. Those birds which you shoot from a flock are always 
very fat and much less worn in feather than those which have 
already begun to breed, although shot on the same day. During 
autumn the flocks that you meet with, being almost entirely com- 
posed of young birds, are often very tame, as they also often are 
during severe wintry weather. Some which I have examined 
which were shot from flocks in May were decidedly moulting to 
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their smniner plumage on the back; the new feathers were mnch 
brighter-coloored than in the other birds, although shot at the 
same time, and which were not moulting, but had the appear- 
ance of the feathers having changed their colour. The back 
feathers were also a different shape, those which had been re- 
newed being round at the ends, those not apparently renewed 
being worn to a point. The back feathers are indented with 
rusty colour as well as edged at this season. 

Holy Island, Sept., 1876. — Young Dunlins numerous; no 
old birds. Some extremely fat. Flocks very uncertain as to 
shyness, sometimes shifting ground without apparent reason, at 
other times allowing very near approach, especially if walked up 
to very quietly. The quantity seen in different years at this 
season varies very much> in some years scarcely any are to be 
found, this is probably caused by their either not having ar- 
rived on this part of the coast or by their having passed on mi- 
gration. It would appear that the old birds remain here only a 
short time, as they seem to be met with further south in large 
flocks earlier than this. When old birds are met with here at 
this season on the coast they are more commonly either single 
birds or only a few together, and not mixed with the flocks of 
young birds. This might be accounted for by the young birds 
wings being perfect, and in consequence they are able to fly well, 
the old birds then casting their quills might be unable to keep 
up with them. 

The state of plumage of the most of the young of the year 
Dunlins at this season is curious. I consider there are three 
regular states of plumage in birds, the young, the winter, and 
the summer, each of which states would be retained for a limited 
time. To begin with the bird gets its first plumage. On chang- 
ing from this to winter these birds as I have before observed 
begin to moult and one would expect that when they began to 
change they would continue moulting, however gradually it might 
be, till the moult of the young bird was completed so far as it 
went, but there seems to be a rather sudden acquisition of back 
and breast feathers, which come those of winter, and after this 
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the remainder of the moult of the young bird to winter plumage 
is so gradnal as to be ahnost imperceptible, probably only a 
feather now and then being changed np to the end of the year, 
by which tnne the feathers showing the plamage (rosty-colonred) 
of the young bird on the back are all cast, and the edges of the 
wing coverts have become worn and appear grey, and the edges 
of the tertials wear off, leaving them plain-coloured, but from 
the wearing they have become both shorter and narrower than 
in the old birds, they being longer worn by them, that is from 
being first acquired, the old birds tertials having been renewed 
at the regular autumnal moult, besides the difference in size of 
the individual feathers of the young and the old birds to begin 
with. You occasionally, however, in September meet with a 
young Dunlin apparently early hatched as fully feathered as 
those which have been early hatched, but all the back feathers 
resemble the young bird's first feathers that is edged with rich 
brown. Whether these birds have acquired these apparently 
additional feathers by moulting (which come those of winter 
under ordinary circumstances) I cannot say, but it seems pro- 
bable, as they appear equally well feathered; but it seems 
strange, if it is so, why the feathers have not come on them as 
in the greater number plain. One young bird not only has the 
back feathers edged but also indented with rust colour resemb- 
ling the mature bird in spring. 

The young Dunlin when in its first feathers is a very beauti- 
fully-marked bird, but by September you meet with most of 
them half-changed to winter plumage on the back, though they 
hardly appear moulting. This fact made me endeavour to find 
out how this is in this species and not so in the Buff, Pigmy Cur- 
lew, Knot, Little Stint, Common Godwit, and others, the young 
of which in September are all still in their first feathers. On 
examining the inside of the skin of the very young Dunlin just 
able to fly these winter feathers may be seen in small blue lines, 
and they must grow very quickly, as after the bird has got them 
not much further change takes place till later in the year, and 
then apparently very gradually. I have occasionally seen a young 
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bird with its back nearly changed to winter plumage as early as 
this, bat very rarely. 

The plain renewed feathers on the back (the winter feathers) 
are broader at the points than the young bird's first feathers. 
By December these birds have all gradually acquired plain backs 
by moulting, but the birds having begun to change so early why 
do they stop half-way, probably the individuals have received 
such an acquisition as sufficed for its immediate requirements. 

Some young birds even now (Sept. 16th) are still as like as 
can be to the young Little Stint, the back feathers being most 
elegantly edged on the outside with pale buff, which forms a Y 
like mark, and which comes on to the scapulars, the centre back 
feathers being margined with rich reddish-brown, the scapulars 
being margined with the same rich colour, and the larger scapu- 
lars on the outside being margined with buff. I may add the 
y mark is only observable when the birds are recently killed. 
In setting them up the feathers always loose their natural ar- 
rangement. These young birds are probably later-bred birds 
from the north, or they may have been later bred in this county. 

The young of the year seem to carry their tertials till the 
following late summer or autumnal moult. I may notice the dif- 
ference in the time some kinds of birds moult in different coun- 
tries. 

On this coast we only sometimes find old Dunlins in Septem- 
ber, some even then not commenced their moult and in very 
shabby feather, looking almost black, all the rich colour being 
nearly worn off the feathers and evidently just going into their 
regular autumnal moult to winter plumage. I think the most of 
the old birds migrate from hereabouts earlier than this, as not 
one in a hundred you shoot in September is an old bird. 

Mr. Seebohm showed me amongst his Petchora birds three old 
Dunlins killed in July. These birds were then much in the 
moult and had cast their secondaries and several of the primary 
quills, the new primaries coming with great regularity in each 
bird of a blueish tinge, contrasting strongly with the faded old 
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qnill feathers ancast. These hirds were so short of quills they 
most have had difficulty in flying any distance. The tertiab were 
coming highly-coloured, and the back feathers instead of coming 
plain were richer in colour than almost any summer plumage 
Dunlins I have seen. Now I begin to think perhaps these birds 
commenced to moult their back feathers in spring when they 
were in full breeding state, and that they had been moulting 
gradually all summer, and would continue to moult till all their 
feathers were renewed ; but before this was accomplished the 
birds would have altered in condition, and in consequence the 
feathers growing and already grown of the entire bird, wing co- 
verts and all, would gradually change colour to the plain feathers 
of winter, indeed it cannot be otherwise, as it is not in the least 
likely that these fresh feathers coming highly-coloured in July 
would be cast again for plain feathers, the bird's usual garb it 
gets in September. It struck me these northern birds may moult 
their quills so early to enable them to leave the country with the 
young birds before the nights get too cold for them to remain so 
far north. Certainly our native Dunlins do not moult their quills 
at that early season, and I may observe that I think it unlikely 
these Petchora birds come here, but they probably keep eastward, 
I never saw an old bird here that could have moulted in that 
manner in autumn, but they might be met with here during win- 
ter after the bird had altogether faded to its winter plumage. 

I have met with Dunlins on our coast in September in pre- 
cisely the same state in respect to the large wing feathers as 
Mr. Seebohm's skins, and which were also moulting on the back, 
but in these birds the renewed feathers are those of the winter 
plumage, probably the birds by that time having lost their sum- 
mer condition. I sent Mr. Seebohm a wing and other feathers 
of an old bird killed in September for comparison with his skins. 

I never saw a Dunlin with renewed bright rusty-coloured edged 
tertials or wing coverts in May, the old feathers remain without 
bright colour, but I have observed sometimes the autumnal moult 
has commenced early, and some old birds in August have new 
feathers, both wing coverts and tertials growing, edged with rusty 
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oolonr, like what should he the sammer plumage, hat which would 
prohahly gradually as they grew heeome plain, as the winter 
plumage, and I think this shows that the hirds on beginning to 
moult had not lost the peculiar condition which causes the fea- 
thers to oome dark (that is summer plumage) when they com- 
menced their autumnal moult ; hut it is possible, if the tertials 
were cast very early, say in July, they would come as complete 
summer plumage, and if they got very much worn and would not 
assimilate with the winter plumage they might be cast again late 
in September in the bird's regular moult to winter plumage. I 
think the change in colour of the plumage of these birds is 
generally very rapid in spring, and depends entirely on the con- 
dition of the individual, but I could not suggest an opinion whe- 
ther the brightest-coloured birds are older than the others, but 
I think they are not, as I have seen I think undoubted young 
birds of the preceding year highly-coloured, and when on their 
way to breed the following spring still retaining the first wing 
coverts and tertials the birds ever had. 

The young Redshanks and Dunlins get a portion of their win- 
ter plumage much earlier than. the Buff, Pigmy Curlew, and 
Little Stint. The two former remain with us during our winter, 
and probably require warmer clothing than the latter-named 
species, which all retire before the cold weather comes, or it 
may be that the former have been bred earlier than the others, 
whose breeding grounds are generally so mach farther north ; 
but whatever the reason is, it is patent that we never see the 
young Pigmy Curlew or Little Stint on oar coast having com- 
menced to moult to their winter plumage. 

As my object is and has been to endeavour to trace the migra- 
tions of these kind of birds I am induced to add some remarks 
not from my own observation. Faber seems to say this bird ar- 
rives in Iceland about April 18tb in summer plumage in company 
with other kinds of Waders, particularly Bing Dotterels, and 
that at the end of May a single Dunlin associates itself with a 
Golden Plover, and becomes in a manner the conductor of the 
latter, giving to it the signal for alighting and for flight. The 
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Plover is thas completely under the guidance of the Dunlin, and 
that onion continues till the Plover has met with a mate of its 
•wn kind, and from this circumstance the Dunlin has derived its 
Icelandic name of Loupraell, viz., servus eharadrii plwriaUt* He 
adds both sexes sit, and that at the end of June the young are 
hatched. In early August they come to the coast, a few remain- 
ing till October, when they leave. 

Now these later bred birds in northern countries will in aU 
probability be later in acquiring their winter plumage than those 
bred here earlier in the year. 

I have been surprised at the noise caused by the wings of a 
very large flock of these birds when wheeling past. Sometimes 
during hard weather dreadful havoc is made among these birds. 
I have been informed that ninety were killed at one shot. 

Great numbers of Dunlins used to be sent to Leadenhall 
Market every winter from the south-eastern counties. One of 
the principal 'salesmen there told me in 1841 he had had as many 
as 100 dozens sent to him in a single day. I have frequentiy 
seen great numbers and have examined them there in hopes of 
finding something rare, but unsuccessfully, the only other spe- 
cies amongst them being an occasional Purple Sandpiper, I was 
looking for Pigmy Curlews or Ldttie Stints in winter plumage. 
I find a remark I made years ago of having examined an old 
Dunlin changing to winter plumage, and I have added I feel 
pretty sure that the edges of some of the back feathers (probably 
those renewed during the summer) alter their colour, and they 
then assimilate with the new winter feathers, and are not dis- 
tinguishable from them. 

Though this delicate-looking little bird is suffieientiy hardy to 
live and procure food with us during our severest weather in 
winter its migration in summer to breed does not seem to extend 
to such high latitudes as that of some other species which are 
not able to exist with us during winter, but which merely pass 
us on migration to and from their breeding grounds. It appears 
to be less common further eastward than with us ; probably we 
are more directly in the line of its migration. Whether the 
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American form of Dunlin is a distinet species I leave others to 
judge who are more ahle to do so than I am, but it is evident 
the American bird's seasonal changes in plumage in all respects 
agree with those of the European one. 

Bewick's figure of the Purre is a young Dunlin of the year 
acquiring its winter plumage, most likely killed in October ; and 
his lovely figure of the Dunlin, which is in complete summer 
plumage, shows the ordinary plain tertials of this species merely 
faded, and not changed in colour as might be expected. There 
is no doubt but that if this species ever had its tertials or wing 
coverts renewed in spring they would come with the rusty-col- 
oured edges characteristic of the season, but why one species 
nearly allied gets some tertials and wing coverts renewed at this 
season as part of the summer plumage and another does not 
seems unintelligible to us at present. 



PECTORAL SANDPIPER. 

SuMMBB PLUMAaE. 

Killed on Whitley sands, 27th June, 1855, by Duncan, of whom 
I bought it. It is the only authentic bird I ever knew killed in 
the North of England. There seems great doubt about several 
recorded birds of this species having been really killed in Britain. 

In the British Museum I saw a bird marked Pectoral Sand- 
piper, but which I think is only a young Dunlin (American from 
its size) half-changed to winter plumage, as we see them here 
in autumn, but really the birds are in such a sad condition it is 
scarcely possible to make out what they are. I went there as 
I was desirous to know something more of this bird, and by 
this time I expected to have seen the various kinds of birds so 
arranged that any one seeking information about them would be 
able at once to see each species (separated from others) in its 
various states of plumage, and to have had his attention at once 
called to the changes in plumage each species was subject to, 
or that some one would be in attendance to give information 
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inquired for. Merely having staffed birds mixed altogether teaches 
no one an3rthing. A national moseam should be instructive ; if 
it is not, of what use is it ? I confess I was greatly disappointed 
at not being able to see our ordinary birds arranged so that any 
one could see at once which were of the same kind. If the per- 
sons in charge of such an institution do not know the species, 
and are unable to arrange them, how is it likely those who often 
send notices to newspapers of rare birds having been seen or 
procured are correct as to the kinds they write about. 

When one sees collections of shells or insects we generally 
find them arranged so that the species can be identified even by 
an unlearned person. Why is some attempt at such an arrange- 
ment not made with the birds ? 

Any one going to the British Museum to look for a bird to see 
its variations in plumage is utterly lost. He may be able to find 
the kind he is looking for, more likely he will not find it, or at 
any rate recognise it. I went to find the Buff-breasted Sandpiper, 
and to learn its changes. Can any one do this ? The use of a 
public museum is to give seekers the information they want. 
Even our common birds, the plumages of which I have been 
writing about, in the British Museum can any one trace these, 
or answer why they are not or should not be arranged, each 
species in a distinct group. 

Far more people would take interest in the collections could 
they understand what they see, but unfortunately, as at present, 
it is impossible for them to get almost any information they might 
wish to have. If there was a collection of birds arranged as I 
point out ornithology would be a pleasant study. As it is it takes 
a lifetime to know the birds in their different states of plumage, 
if you then are able to get them. Now, as we have a close time 
for so many months, during which some of the birds are in their 
peculiar plumages, and no public collections of such exist, it will 
not be in the power of any one to get the kinds he wishes to 
illustrate his -private collection or to study the birds from, as 
even can the dates on foreign skins stating when the birds were 
killed be relied on. 
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PURPLE SANDPIPER. 

SUHMBB PlUMAGB. 

1.— Feoiale, shot at Hartley, 9th May, 1889. 

2 and 8. — ;Mal6s, shot at Newhiggen, 14th May, 1840. 

This Sandpiper is met with on the Northnmberland coast dur- 
ing the winter months pretty oommonly, where the rocky por- 
tions of it snit its habits, bat it is not very easy to obtain it in 
its Bommer plumage, on account of its early migration ; I have, 
however, sometimes met with it till the middle of May. It does 
not seem ever to congregate in very large flocks, bat yoa often 
meet with four or five together. It is always a tame bird. I 
have seen them not even rise when shot at, probably not hearing 
the report of the gon, in consequence of the noise caused by the 
waves breaking on the rocks they are found on. When they do 
fly they seldom go far. They seem entirely marine birds, feed- 
ing on small shells they get on the rocks when the tide is low, 
and in consequence they feed easily in winter, and probably they 
do not migrate fisur south, in consequence of their being inde- 
pendent of fresh water altogether. In searching for food they 
actively turn over the short leaves of the common black sea- 
weed when growing on the rocks, and they also pick up small 
shells on the bleak and exposed rocks often covered with Balani 
and Limpets in the comers of which they find them. 

It would appear to be a very common bird within a certain 
belt in America as well as in Europe, not extending so far north 
as some species, as Captain Sabine mentions their breeding all 
along the coast of Davis's Straits and Baflin's Bay, but not met 
with on the islands in the Polar Sea. I have seen many of them 
brought from Greenland by the whalers, and probably its belt 
of breeding ground extends to very little north of us, but that 
it ever bred in England or the mainland at any rate of Scotland 
is improbable. 

Some old birds occasionally come to come to us after breeding 
before commencing their autumnal moult, but I never saw one 
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killed on this coast moulting its qnills. These early arrivals seem 
to pass on, I have shot them as early as July 81st. 

I have shot yonng of the year in rare instances as early as 
September 8rd in its first plamage, but only stragglers ; they as 
a mle only arrive in October, when they have acquired their 
winter plumage on the back. They invariably keep to the rocky 
shores, I never saw them on the mad or sands. 

Just before they migrate northwards they are often in com- 
pany with Turnstones, I have killed them at the same shot. 

This species is better able to bear cold thafl other Sandpipers, 
as it seems to be a resident in Iceland, and the most common 
species there, breeding upon the high levels among the moun- 
tains, and collecting in large flocks on the coast daring the win- 
ter. 

Faber mentions having often shot this bird in summer. He 
says it rarely lays its eggs in the stony valleys, but he found an 
old male bird with a young brood a few days old in such a situa- 
tion on the 22nd June, 1821. The young attempted to escape 
by hiding themselves while the parent bird dragged himself 
upon his belly along the ground with ruffled feathers and an 
anxious piping cry. He adds they return from their breeding 
places to the sea coast about the end of August, and they are 
then to be met with about the heads of the small inlets, where 
they remain till the middle of November, at which time they col- 
lect in immense flocks on the shores of the open sea to spend 
the winter. He says many flocks may be seen on the beach even 
in the middle of June when the greater part have retired to the 
mountains to breed. Like the Dunlin they appear to live always 
in flocks. This bird is the tamest of the whole genus. It feeds 
upon NeritaSf Patellas, and other kinds of testacea and mollusca, 
but can only procure them when the rocks are bared by the ebb> 
ing of the tide. At this time therefore it is exceedingly active 
in procuring its food, searching for it even in twilight and by the 
light of the moon, and is perfectly able at that time to guard it- 
self against the waves that break over the rocks. It swims very 
slowly, but is more frequently seen on the water, and at a greater 
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distance from the coast than any of the preceding species. He 
has seen it in winter monnt quietly on a piece of ice, and thus 
allow itself to he home away upon the foaming waves. 

I have often wondered to see how heantifolly this hird and 
the Turnstone when on the farthest oat rocks feeding avoid the 
waves coming in, which one woald think woald wash them away. 
They however, when the wave hreaks over the rock on which 
they were standing, merely open their delicate wings, rise, and 
alight on the same spot immediately the water passed, and again 
left the rock exposed. When pat ap they generally atter a faint 
cry resemhling **weet wit.'' 

In England it seems not to he nearly so either generally or 
nomeroasly dispersed as the Dunlin daring the winter, though 
common on our Northumberland rocky coast during that time. 

December, 1848. — I have been much amused lately with these 
birds ; one day I was walking and I saw four of them upon some 
rocks. They were picking and apparently tugging the short 
seaweed with their beaks. They were so tame that I was within 
a few yards of them. After watching them for some time I mis- 
chievoasly took up a stone and threw it at them. I repeated 
the same thing several times and was pleased to see how easily 
they avoided being hit, although the stones several times hit the 
places where they were standing, and had they not flown up 
must have hit them, so admirable was their sight that they 
merely flew up until the stones hit the rock on which they had 
been standing and alighted again immediately afterwards. It is 
curious to see these little tame birds, which seem so averse to 
taking wing, when they do so, the rapidity with which they can 
fly is astonishing. The young of this bird is very similar to the 
old one in summer, but the old one has each back feather in- 
dented with rust colour, while the young one has those feathers 
margined only with that colour ; and the old bird, both in snm- 
mer and winter, has the tertials and wing coverts quite plain, 
while the young bird has the tertials and wing coverts all edged 
with white. In the complete summer plumage the tertials and 
lesser wing coverts of this bird, as well as in the Dunlin and 
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some oiherB, one would think ought to be changed, though they 
seldom do change their colour at all, the only difference being 
that in the summer they get much worn. Some which I killed 
early in October were young birds, and had scarcely begun to 
change to their winter plumage. I never by any accident heard 
of one being seen inland. 



LITTLE STINT. 

Yotma OF the^ Yeab. 

One killed at Prestwick Gar, 28rd Sept., 1887. 

Two Brough Marsh, 12th Sept., 1889. 

Two Hartley, 12th Sept., 1848. 

One Skinbumess, 8th Sept., 1844, a single bird, which came 
flying past. 

WXNTEB PLUMAaE. 

I have not seen here. Cooper of Carlisle wrote me he had 
twice met with it. He shot one on Brough Marsh 19th Nov., 
1881, and he once stuffed one killed near Carlisle, but he could 
not remember the date. 

SUMMEB PLUMAaE. 

Shot by James Cooper, then of Carlisle, on Brough Marsh, 
1st June, 1889 ; purchased by me at Mr. Heysham's sale. 

Two sent as skins from South of France to Mr. Hancock, from 
whom I got them. 

r 

This is certainly a rare bird generally in the North of England 
as we are out of the line of its general migration, being too far 
westward ; yet there are some parts where in the month of Sep- 
tember, from the 12th to the end of the month, you may some- 
times fall in with young birds on their migration southwards. 
In September, 1889, 1 had ten all young birds of the year sent 
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from Broogh Marsh, bat I could observe no material difference 
in their plumage some being slightly paler than others — ^their 
appearance there is more regular than on the east coast near here, 
none had acquired a single feather of the winter plumage. 

In October, 1889, Cooper wrote about Little Stints at Brough 
Marsh. He says, " I never saw above two Stints at a time to- 
gether previous to this year, but I saw twelve or fourteen in a 
flock besides numbers mixed amongst flocks of Dunlins ; indeed, 
I have seen more this year by tenfold than I ever saw in all my 
life put together/' showing the irregularity in the number of 
some migratory species which come to us irrespective of man's 
interference. 

Young birds used sometimes to come to Prestwick Car, and to 
various parts of the coast as well at the same season. On the 
28rd Sept., 1887i we got one at Prestwick Car, there were two 
of them flying over the flooded portion with the wind, and they 
really looked more like Goose feathers than birds. The one we 
got was winged and fell in the water, and when I got to it it was 
on the round leaf of a water lily. I know of no instances of its 
appearance in spring or winter except those before mentioned. 
When killed in autumn these birds are generally encased in fat, 
which is of a very oily nature, and oozes out of the shot holes 
if great care is not taken to prevent it. 

Besides the much smaller sizes of this bird than the Dunlin it 
looks much whiter when running or flying past. On the 12th 
Sept., 1848, 1 walked from Tynemouth soon after Ave o'clock 
a.m. to Hartley Island. There had been a quantity of rain and 
it was very misty. On Whitley sands a young Greenshank ran 
out from amongst some sea weed which had been walled up by 
the tide, and was endeavouring to fly away when I shot it. I 
saw some Dunlins on some wet mud and shot into a flock of 
them killing two, another bird fell wounded which I followed 
and was pleased to And it a Little Stint. I afterwards saw six 
birds which I thought were Dunlins feeding in a pool of rain 
water high up on the sands, which part is only covered at spring 
tides. I killed three of them, and was again pleased to find 
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them Little Stints, the others settled again amongst Dunlins, 
when the difference in size was easily to be seen. 

In the summer plumage the Little Stint resembles the Sander- 
ling in the same plumage more than it does some other species. 
For a long time I thought it resembled the Dunlin, and in the 
young plumage it certainly does to a certain extent, but in the 
summer the resemblance to the Sanderling is very striking. In 
the latter named species in spring many of the wing coverts and 
long tertials get the red of summer, as they do in the Stint, which 
they seldom if ever do in the Dunlin. The beak of the Stint 
also is about of the same proportion to its body as in the Sander- 
ling, but in the Dunlin it is much longer. In the summer the 
Little Stint could hardly be mistaken for Temminck's Sandpiper, 
it is so much prettier ; the latter generally looks dingy, while the 
Stint is as bright as possible. In the pure white underparts also 
the Stint resembles the Sanderling but the absence of a hind toe 
in the latter bird has led many to take it totally away from those 
species to which it is closely allied. 

Cooper's description of the Little Stint, which I now have in 
Summer plumage, in a letter he sent me is as follows — *'The 
Stint that I killed in May last differed from those that I sent you 
in having more of the reddish brown upon the upper part of the 
head and back, the sides of the neck and the upper part of the 
breast marked with the same colours, that is, each feather so 
coloured upon the breast has as it were a black pupil a reddish 
brown iris and margined with white which give it a very pretty 
spotted appearance.'* 

The Little Stint of Europe seems to be represented in America 
by a different but very closely allied species. Its breeding 
ground seems to be a rather narrow belt in Northern Europe 
and Asia, but its range of migration seems to be very extensive, 
probably spending our winter very far south of us, and out of 
the way of any frost interfering with its being able to feed near 
fresh water when it wished to do so — wise little bird — though 
it is often described as a winter visitant to England, it is so 
wrongly. 
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My friend Mr. Beebohm had the pleasure of adding much to 
oar knowledge of this little fairy bird's history daring his Pet- 
ehora expedition, an accoant of which may be foand written by 
him in the "Ibis.** He was the first Englishman to find its eggs 
and yoang and bring them to this coantry. Whilst looking over 
the proof of what I had written respecting this bird I have had 
the pleasare to receive throagh his kindness a copy of his beaatr- 
fal book " Siberia in Earope/* in which I see an accoant is also 
given of the birds he met with. 

Thoagh daring September in several years I have travelled 
over the mad and sands at Holy Island, and also over the adjoin- 
ing gras8-land| by permission kindly given by the Lord of the 
Manor Mr. Grossman of Cheswick, and which is occasionally in 
wet weather mach flooded with fresh water, I never met with 
this bird there, the very places it woald seem likely for it to be 
at daring its aatanmal migration; however, considering the 
enormoas extent of likely groand on which it might be, it is 
quite possible it may have been there and escaped observation, 
as it is only a rare and occasional periodical visitant, and seldom 
remains more than a few days in passing, if so long. 



TEMMINCE'S SANDPIPER. 

YOUMO OF THE YbAB. 

1. — Male. Sent to me recently killed by James Cooper, who 
had shot it at Bockcliff Marsh, Sept. 2nd, 1889. 

2.— Killed Town Moor, 11th Sept., 1844. Probably a female, 
from length of toes compared with the other bird. 

SUIOCBB PLUMiLOE. 

8 and 4. — Two skins from France from Mr. Hancock in 1844, 
evidently killed when migrating north to breed. 

5. —One killed on the King's Meadows by Davison, from whom 
I boaght it, 25th May, 1848. 
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I have never seen this bird alive, thongh I have met with and 
killed all the other species of waders met with under ordinary 
circumstances except it and the Black-tailed Godwit; it is 
certainly a rare bird, as I have looked attentively for ii Breed- 
ing as it appears to do commonly in Northern Europe one 
would expect to meet with it oftener, but its migration must be 
more to the east of us. It seems strange its summer plumage is 
not more perfectly acquired than it is, you rarely see one more 
than half changed. I never saw it in winter plumage, but it 
mast be very abundant where it passes that season. 

When the young of this bird visits us during its autumnal mi- 
gration it does so most regularly as to time, merely in passing 
during the first few days in September. I never saw one having 
commenced to get its winter dress. In answer to my enquiries 
about this species Cooper of Carlisle wrote me in 1889 : — ** I 
never saw an old Temminck's Sandpiper, the only young I ever 
saw were three, two of which I killed, on Sept. 1st, 1882, and 
one on the 5th of the same month and year, besides the one I 
sent you.'* 

Its belt of breeding ground is perhaps not very wide. It pro- 
bably does not migrate very far north comparative speaking, nor 
yet does it breed anything like so far south as the Dunlin, but it 
may have an extensive range eastward. It is not I Jbelieve found 
in America. 

Mr. Seebohm was good enough to give me two eggs of this 
bird brought by him from the Petchora district. 



RUPP. 
YouNa OF THB Yeab. 

« 

1. — Skinbumess, Sept. 11th, 1844. This bird had been feed- 
ing on caterpillars. 

2.— Prestwick Car, Aug. 17th, 1862. 

8.— Holy Island, Aug. 29th, 1878. At the same shot I killed 
a Starling which I never saw till after it was shot, one of my 
children who was with me having seen it fall. 
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WiNTEB PLUMAaS. 

Males, 
Leadenhall Market, January 6th, 1842. 

These are the only mature Ruffs in winter plumage I have 
met with, all others being young birds partly changed, that is, 
having the tertials and wing coverts of the young bird ; one ol 
these birds had whitish legs the other bright red legs ; they had 
been feeding on beetles. 

SUMMEB PLnMAQE. 

1.— LeadenhaU Market, Ruff, May 7th, 1842. 
2.— „ „ Reeve, April 22nd, 1842. 

8.— Ruff (flying), Prestwick Car, May 12th, 1854. 

Sept. 5th and 6th, 1886. — ^Met with three young birds, a male 
and two females, on the Town Moor when with Mr. Hancock, all 
of which we got : he has now one of these stuffed. The follow- 
ing year, about Sept. 14th, many were shot at Prestwick Car. 

April 18th, 1840.— Male shot Prestwick Car without frill, 
partly in summer plumage, resembling Bewick's Red-legged 
Sandpiper which is only a Ruff in a similar state of plumage. 

August 11th, 1851. — Shot young bird at Prestwick Car. 

Nov. llthj 1851.— Saw a young male not yet commenced to 
moult to its winter plumage. 

In May, 1854, a small flock were at Prestwick Car and re- 
mained for a short time ; several were shot, they had left by 
the 15th ; when they first arrived the ruff was not complete. I 
also find from my note book that I saw a Ruff at Prestwick Car 
on the 18th April, 1855, and also one on the 28rd April, 1857. 

August 19th, 1855. — Two young Ruffs at Prestwick Car. 

On Sunday, May 10th, saw Ruff and Reeve at Gosforth Lake, 
the same day we saw the Wood Sandpiper, but they kept much 
farther away from the edge. Two days afterwards we walked 
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all over the half dry lake with Mr. Bastard with his gan in ex- 
pectation to see the hirds hat they had left. This Buff had a 
white mS, the hody appeared pale hrown, much lighter in colonr 
than the Reeve. I did not observe ear tufts, nor did he rabe 
his Mil whilst we watched him with a glass, it merely hong 
down at the side of his neck. The water had been let off and a 
quantity of black mud was left exposed on which the birds 
were. 

January 19th, 1872. — ^Bought a young Buff at Brown's fish 
shop. They said it was sent from Hauxley with the fish. It 
was in winter plumage except wing coverts, which were those 
of the young bird. Its gullet seemed full of meat, and Mr. 
Hancock (to whom I gave the bird) and I examined it and found 
it crammed with barley, husks and all. 

This singular bird differs from any of our wading birds in being 
polygamous, and I may almost say from any sort of wild bird 
in the curious variety of its plumage. As far as I have been 
able to observe the birds of the year, both male and female, re- 
semble each other in every respect as many other species do (ex- 
cept in size) ; all their legs, feet, and beaks are the same colour, 
and the plumage generally differs only in being a little paler or 
darker as is the case with other species but invariably uniform 
in markings, and I have no hesitation in saying that the first 
winter plumage they get will be similar in all, but after that how 
to account for every variety in colour which one meets with is 
difficult. I have examined great numbers of them in the spring, 
both before getting the summer plumage and after completing it, 
and certainly far the greater number had dark legs ; some had 
orange and some white legs. Now I am inclined to think that the 
young of the preceding year keep their dark legs, and that the 
paler legged birds are older birds. In two which I got in January 
and which were old birds then in their complete winter plumage, 
and which I am certain were old birds from the state of the wing 
coverts (that is older than of the preceding year), one had bright 
orange legs, it had also several white feathers about its head and 
face, the other had white legs, and it had many more white 
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Winter Plumaob. 

Males. 

Leadenhall Market, January 6th, 1842. 

These are the only mature Buffs in winter plumage I have 
met with, all others being young birds partly changed, that is, 
having the tertials and wing coverts of the young bird ; one of 
these birds had whitish legs the other bright red legs ; thej had 
been feeding on beetles. 

SUHMEB PlUMAOB. 

1.— LeadenhaU Market, Ruf, May 7th, 1842. 
2.— „ „ Reeve, AprU 22nd, 1842. 

8.— Ruff (flying), Prestwick Car, May 12th, 1854. 

Sept. 5th and 6th, 1886. — ^Met with three young birds, a male 
and two females, on the Town Moor when with Mr. Hancock, all 
^of which we got : he has now one of these stuffed. The follow- 
ing year, about Sept. 14th, many were shot at Prestwick Car. 

April 18th, 1840.--Male shot Prestwick Car without frill, 
partly in summer plumage, resembling Bewick's Red-legged 
Sandpiper which is only a Ruff in a similar state of plumage. 

August 11th, 1851. — Shot young bird at Prestwick Car. 

Nov. 11th, 1851. — Saw a young male not yet commenced to 
moult to its winter plumage. 

In May, 1854, a small flock were at Prestwick Car and re- 
mained for a short time ; several were shot, they had left; by 
the 15th ; when they flrst arrived the ruff was not complete. I 
also find from my note book that I saw a Ruff at Prestwick Car 
on the 18th April, 1855, and also one on the 28rd April, 1857. 

August 19th, 1855. — Two young Ruffs at Prestwick Car. 

On Sunday, May 10th, saw Ruff and Reeve at Gosforth Lake, 
the same day we saw the Wood Sandpiper, but they kept much 
further away from the edge. Two days afterwards we walked 
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all over the half dry lake with Mr. Bastard with his gan in ex- 
pectation to see the hirds hat they had left. This Buff had a 
white TuSf the body appeared pale brown, much lighter in oolonr 
than the Reeve. I did not observe ear tuftsi nor did he raise 
his frill whilst we watched him with a glass, it merely hong 
down at the side of his neck. The water had been let off and a 
quantity of black mad was left exposed on which the birds 
were. 

January 19th, 1872. — ^Bought a yoong Baff at Brown's fish 
shop. They said it was sent from Haaxley with the fish. It 
was in winter plumage except wing coverts, which were those 
of the young bird. Its gullet seemed full of meat, and Mr. 
Hancock (to whom I gave the bird) and I examined it and found 
it crammed with barley, husks and all. 

This singular bird differs from any of our wading birds in being 
polygamous, and I may almost say from any sort of wild bird 
in the curious variety of its plumage. As far as I have been 
able to observe the birds of the year, both male and female, re- 
semble each other in every respect as many other species do (ex- 
cept in size) ; all their legs, feet, and beaks are the same colour, 
and the plumage generally differs only in being a little paler or 
darker as is the case with other species but invariably uniform 
in markings, and I have no hesitation in saying that the first 
winter plumage they get will be similar in all, but after that how 
to account for every variety in colour which one meets with is 
difficult. I have examined great numbers of them in the spring, 
both before getting the summer plumage and after completing it, 
and certainly far the greater number had dark legs ; some had 
orange and some white legs. Now I am inclined to think that the 
young of the preceding year keep their dark legs, and that the 
paler logged birds are older birds. In two which I got in January 
and which were old birds then in their complete winter plumage, 
and which I am certain were old birds from the state of the wing 
coverts (that is older than of the preceding year), one had bright 
orange legs, it had also several white feathers about its head and 
face, the other had white legs, and it had many more white 
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WlHTEB PLTTHAaS. 

Males, 

Leadenhall Market, January 6th, 1842. 

These are the only mature Buffs in winter plumage I have 
met with, all others being young birds partly changed, that is, 
having the tertials and wing coverts of the young bird ; one of 
these birds had whitish legs the other bright red legs ; thej had 
been feeding on beetles. 

SUHMEB PlUMAOB. 

1.— LeadenhaU Market, Ruf, May 7th, 1842. 
2.— „ „ Reeve, April 22nd, 1842. 

8.— Ruff (flying), Prestwick Car, May 12th, 1854. 

Sept. 5th and 6th, 1886. — ^Met with three young birds, a male 
and two females, on the Town Moor when with Mr. Hancock, all 
^of which we got : he has now one of these stuffed. The follow- 
ing year, about Sept. 14th, many were shot at Prestwick Car. 

April 18th, 1840.— Male shot Prestwick Car without frill, 
partly in summer plumage, resembling Bewick's Red-legged 
Sandpiper which is only a Ruff in a similar state of plumage. 

August 11th, 1851. — Shot young bird at Prestwick Car. 

Nov. 11th, 1851. — Saw a young male not yet commenced to 
moult to its winter plumage. 

In May, 1854, a small flock were at Prestwick Car and re- 
mained for a short time ; several were shot, they had left by 
the 15th ; when they first arrived the ruff was not complete. I 
also find from my note book that I saw a Ruff at Prestwick Car 
on the 18th April, 1855, and also one on the 2drd April, 1857. 

August 19th, 1855. — Two young Ruffs at Prestwick Car. 

On Sunday, May 10th, saw Ruff and Reeve at Gosforth Lake, 
the same day we saw the Wood Sandpiper, but they kept much 
further away from the edge. Two days afberwards we walked 
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all over the half dry lake with Mr. Bastard with his gan in ex- 
pectation to see the hirds hut they had left. This Buff had a 
white TuS, the body appeared pale brown, much lighter in oolonr 
than the Beeve. I did not observe ear tnfts, nor did he raise 
his frill whilst we watched him with a glass, it merely hong 
down at the side of his neck. The water had been let off and a 
quantity of black mad was left exposed on which the birds 
were. 

January 19th, 1872. — Bought a young Buff at Brown's fish 
shop. They said it was sent from Hauxley with the fish. It 
was in winter plumage except wing coverts, which were those 
of the young bird. Its gullet seemed fall of meat, and Mr. 
Hancock (to whom I gave the bird) and I examined it and found 
it crammed with barley, husks and all. 

This singular bird differs from any of our wading birds in being 
polygamous, and I may almost say from any sort of wild bird 
in the curious variety of its plumage. As far as I have been 
able to observe the birds of the year, both male and female, re- 
semble each other in every respect as many other species do (ex- 
cept in size) ; all their legs, feet, and beaks are the same colour, 
and the plumage generally differs only in being a little paler or 
darker as is the case with other species but invariably uniform 
in markings, and I have no hesitation in saying that the first 
winter plumage they get will be similar in all, but after that how 
to account for every variety in colour which one meets with is 
difficult. I have examined great numbers of them in the spring, 
both before getting the summer plumage and after completing it, 
and certainly far the greater number had dark legs ; some had 
orange and some white legs. Now I am inclined to think that the 
young of the preceding year keep their dark legs, and that the 
paler legged birds are older birds. In two which I got in January 
and which were old birds then in their complete winter plumage, 
and which I am certain were old birds from the state of the wing 
coverts (that is older than of the preceding year), one had bright 
orange legs, it had also several white feathers about its head and 
face, the other had white legs, and it had many more white 
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Winter PLTTHAas. 

Males, 

Leadenhall Market. January 6th, 1842. 

These are the only mature Buffs in winter plumage I have 
met with, all others being young birds partly changed, that is, 
having the tertials and wing coverts of the young bird ; one of 
these birds had whitish legs the other bright red legs ; thej had 
been feeding on beetles. 

SuHMEB Plumage. 

1.— Leadenhall Market, Ruff, May 7th, 1842. 
2.— „ „ Reeve, AprU 22nd, 1842. 

8.— Ruff (flying), Prestwick Car, May 12th, 1854. 

Sept. 5th and 6th, 1886. — Met with three young birds, a male 
and two females, on the Town Moor when with Mr. Hancock, all 
^of which we got : he has now one of these stuffed. The follow- 
ing year, about Sept. 14th, many were shot at Prestwick Car. 

April 18th, 1840.— Male shot Prestwick Car without frill, 
partly in summer plumage, resembling Bewick's Red-legged 
Sandpiper which is only a Ruff in a similar state of plumage. 

August 11th, 1851. — Shot young bird at Prestwick Car. 

Nov. 11th, 1851. — Saw a young male not yet commenced to 
moult to its winter plumage. 

In May, 1854, a small flock were at Prestwick Car and re- 
mained for a short time ; several were shot, they had left; by 
the 15th ; when they first arrived the ruff was not complete. I 
also find from my note book that I saw a Ruff at Prestwick Car 
on the 18th April, 1855, and also one on the 28rd April, 1857. 

August 19th, 1855. — Two young Ruffs at Prestwick Car. 

On Sunday, May 10th, saw Ruff and Reeve at Gosforth Lake, 
the same day we saw the Wood Sandpiper, but they kept much 
further away from the edge. Two days afterwards we walked 
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all over the half dry lake with Mr. Bastard with his gan in ex- 
pectation to see the hirds hut they had left. This Buff had a 
white TuS, the body appeared pale brown, much lighter in colonr 
than the Beeve. I did not observe ear tnfts, nor did he raise 
his frill whilst we watched him with a glass, it merely hong 
down at the side of his neck. The water had been let off and a 
quantity of black mad was left exposed on which the birds 
were. 

January 19th, 1872. — ^Bought a young Buff at Brown's fish 
shop. They said it was sent from Hauxley with the fish. It 
was in winter plumage except wing coverts, which were those 
of the young bird. Its gullet seemed full of meat, and Mr. 
Hancock (to whom I gave the bird) and I examined it and found 
it crammed with barley, husks and all. 

This singular bird differs from any of our wading birds in being 
polygamous, and I may almost say from any sort of wild bird 
in the curious variety of its plumage. As far as I have been 
able to observe the birds of the year, both male and female, re- 
semble each other in every respect as many other species do (ex- 
cept in size) ; all their legs, feet, and beaks are the same colour, 
and the plumage generally differs only in being a little paler or 
darker as is the case with other species but invariably uniform 
in markings, and I have no hesitation in saying that the first 
winter plumage they get will be similar in all, but after that how 
to account for every variety in colonr which one meets with is 
difficult. I have examined great numbers of them in the spring, 
both before getting the summer plumage and after completing it, 
and certainly far the greater number had dark legs ; some had 
orange and some white legs. Now I am inclined to think that the 
young of the preceding year keep their dark legs, and that the 
paler legged birds are older birds. In two which I got in January 
and which were old birds then in their complete winter plumage, 
and which I am certain were old birds from the state of the wing 
coverts (that is older than of the preceding year), one had bright 
orange legs, it had also several white feathers about its head and 
face, the other had white legs, and it had many more white 
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to do so through the smnmer, and then as snmmer condition in 
the bird waned gradnally again assimilating winter plumage, and 
many of the feathers acquired during snmmer changing to the 
colour of those of winter. 

I do not think this is the case with all species or even indi- 
vidualsi but old female Sanderlings on arriving here in August 
have often acquired one half of their new back featherSi and 
these apparently renewed seem in every gradation from summer 
to winter, and are certainly not the old wofn feathers we see in 
old birds which have not commenced to moult on arriving here 
at the same season of the year. 

Bewick's figure of the Sanderling is evidently taken from a 
young bird of the year killed about the end of October, having 
neaifty acquired the winter plumage ^on the back, but retaining 
the tertials first acquired, which in a mature bird would have 
been cast for the plain grey feathers of the old bird's winter plu- 
mage. His elegant figure of the Pigmy Curlew is a young bird 
in its first plumage, undoubtedly killed in September, but in the 
letterpress one is led to believe it had been killed in January. 
It had been given to the author by Mr. Bullock at that time, but 
the writer adds that it was shot among many other birds which 
had been driven from their northern haunts by the extremity 
(? severity) of the weather during the very stormy winter of that 
year (1814), which certainly is a mistake, as the bird would then 
have acquired its plain grey plumage on the back whether a ma- 
ture bird or a young bird of the previous snmmer. 



NORFOLK PLOVER. 

SuMMEB Plumage. 

Male, May 1st, 1842, Leadenhall Market. 

I am not aware of the changes in plumage of this bird. Both 
birds and eggs were pretty common in the market. The birds 
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generally trapped, as their broken legs showed. The gizzard 
contained fragments of beetles and sharp pieces of flint. 



PEWIT. 

Winter Plumagk 

1. — Pied bird (yonng), acquiring its winter plamage. 

2. — Mal#, shot on coast daring severe frost, Dec. 10th, 1844. 

Summer Plumage. 

8.— Male, Haltwhistle, April 18th, 1845, with black throat. 

4 and 5. — Prestwick Car, Febmary, 1852, assaming summer 
plamage. 

In one of my rambles on the Solway shores looking after birds 
in May, 1847, 1 met with a man named Mott gathering Pewits* 
eggs. He told me he had gathered them for many years, having 
commenced to do so in the fen countries, but that so many 
followed that trade there he had been forced to seek new grounds 
to make a living. I really forgot the quantity he found during a 
season, but it astonished me. He gathered them from a large 
tract of country, visiting a certain quantity of land each day at 
regular intervals^ He used a stick, which he stuck in the ground, 
to guide him to where the nests were. He came to the district 
in April and returned to his native country the first week in 
June, the season being then over. He sent me some interesting 
varieties of Dunlins' eggs he found when looking for the Pewits. 

I have often shot Pewits by moonlight from behind hedges as 
they flew scattered over the ground, and also when looking for 
Ducks when none were flying. 

Pewits seem to be able to lay any number of eggs ; no sooner 
are their eggs taken than they lay again without forsaking the lo- 
cality. Is it probable they lay in exposed places as taught by 
Nature, and in consequence the eggs are easily seen by Crows and 
other birds^ and that their eggs were intended as food for them at 
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that Beason, and the birds were created prolific for this parpose. 
The allied species laj their eggs less exposed, and there is less 
probability of their being fonnd, and they are much less prolific. 

The yonng Pewit's feathers on the back and other parts are 
edged with brown, and sometimes the larger feathers and the 
tertials are spotted, showing kinship to the Golden Plover, but 
with fewer spots. The young of this bird in great measnre 
resembles the young Oyster Catcher, also showing affinity to that 
species ; bat how different they are in some other respects, the 
number of eggs being different, besides the formation of the beak 
and form of the wings. 

I procured a series of enrioas eggs of this bird in Leadenhall 
market both as regards colour and shape ; some very small, one 
as large as a Golden Plover's egg, bnt characteristic of this bird; 
some white and others very dark, some almost black. 



GOLDEN PLOVER. 

Winter Plumage. 

1 and 2. — Male and female, killed on the coast daring a severe 
storm of snow, Feb., 1844, whether a great namber were driven 
in conseqaenoe and nombers were shot. 

SuMHEB Plumage. 

6 and 4. — ^Leadenhall market. May 4th, 1842. 

5. — ^With wings ap, Prestwick Car, April 18th, 1846. 

The Golden Plovers sent to Leadenhall market at this season 
are often in particularly fine plumage, more so than many of 
those breeding on oar moors, bat which have eggs before these 
migratory birds are taken, and which are evidently only on their 
joamey to some northern locality. 

Li Sept., 1844, quantities of these birds assembled on the salt 
marshes at Skinbumess, which, when the tide receded, went on 
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to the mcBis to feed, and in dry aatomnB iirnnwwft qoantitieB often 
congregate on the mnd on the North Northmnberhmd coast, 
which is left ei^osed except at rery high spring tides. 

I have met with pairs of old birds on the moors after the 
yonng had congr^ated in large flocks and gone to the lower 
groandfl, bnt they mi|^ still have late broods of young which 
did not show themselTes. 

Mr. Seebohm showed me a yonng €h>lden Ployer in its first 
plumage and asked me the month it was shot in, I said Angost, 
as it had not cast a feather. He looked at the label, it was from 
Heligoland, killed on migration in October, bnt no donbt it had 
been reared in Northern Europe, and in consequence probably not 
hatched tiU Jnly, which circumstance accounts for its being two 
months later in its young plumage than it would have been if 
reared on our moors and hatched early in May. 

This is probably about the southern limit of their breeding 
belt, but it seems to extend considerably to the north so far as 
the southern limit of the Crrey Plover's breeding ground, but its 
eastern limit is less extensive than that of many other of our 
wading birds, another species nearly allied being found in Si- 
beria and India. My son meets with the Asiatic bird in Burmah 
after the breeding season. 



GHEY PLOVER. 

Young of thb Ybab. 

1.— Male, Whitley sands^ Sept. 16th, 1839, from a small flock. 

2.— Prestwick Gar, Oct. 17th, 1842. 

8.— Hartley, Sept. 11th, 1846. 

4.— Coast, Dec. 13th, 1844. This bird is acquiring its winter 
dress, but the new feathers which should be grey are blotched 
with yellow. Why is this ? 
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WiMTBB Plum AGE. 

5. — Leadenhall market, March 15th, 1842. 
6.— Coast, February 11th, 1847. 

SuMMEB Plumage. 

7. — Male. Sent from Yaxley Fen with others to Mr. Hancock 
May, 1848. He staffed them, and I afterwards got this one from 
him. 

8. — Female, Leadenhall market, May 12th, 1842. I had sev- 
eral others, some more mottled on the back bat not so black on 
the breast. Killed when going north to breed. 

9.— Female, Hartley, Angast 20th, 1862. Betomed from its 
breeding groands and on its soathem migration. 

The Grey Plover may be considered a winter visitant, as from 
the time of its first arrival in August it is found on the shores till 
its departure in early June to breed, not that this country is the 
limit of its southern migration, but because some passing south- 
wards or northwards might be met with nearly during any time 
between the months mentioned besides those which are found 
during winter. On the 15th August, 1844, 1 saw one shot on 
Blyth sands, which had nearly completed its autumnal moult. 
It had bred, as the bare places on its breast were quite conspic- 
uous. The colour of the summer feathers which remained was 
apparently almost washed out, and the belly, which had been 
black, was much faded. I was sorry I had not time to examine 
this interesting bird minutely. 

Mr. Duncan shot a very complete summer plumage bird early 
in August, 1880, at North Sunderland, which apparently had 
not commenced to moult. On the 10th Sept., 1878, 1 met with 
two Grey Plovers still with black breasts near Holy Island which 
were with a small flock of Dunlins. When they rose I knocked 
over one of each kind, but unluckily the Plover was only pini- 
oned, and it flapped away into the tide, which was ebbing fast, 
and we lost^t. I took every pains to recover it by going for a 
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boat to try to intercept it as carried oat by the tide, but without 
snccess. 

I have frequently heard the aote of the bird in Angnst and 
early in September, but the old birds on the slake are generally 
fiEir too shy to be taken in. The young birds are much less shy 
when they arrive about the middle of September ; I have not 
observed them earlier than that time. 

The species is more common during September than at any 
other season in the North of England, many wander much fur- 
ther south during winter, staying with us for a short time during 
their southern journey. I have seen several killed during the 
winter on various parts of the coast, but they are generally young 
birds of the preceding summer more or less changed to their 
winter plumage. Most' of those which have wintered on our 
coasts seem to leave us previous to getting any of their summer 
plumage, but in May and the beginning of June a few appear at 
various parts of the shores in the south of England. These 
appear merely to rest for a short time on their way to their 
breeding places, I have known them occasionally at that time 
at the Solway, but their breasts were not quite black. I have 
seen several in LeadenhaU market having nearly completed their 
summer plumage. When with us the Grey Plover generally 
keeps by the sea-side, I have however had it killed some miles 
inland. The one killed at Prestwick Car had its gizzard full of 
Helix putris and other marsh shells. No instance of the Grey 
Plover's having remained to breed in England or Scotland has 
occurred, but the lateness of its stay has induced some of us to 
believe that it does so ; but supposing that some remain with us 
even until the middle of June (their earliest appearance on the 
coast again is August), they would have had time to hatch and 
rear their young and come back by then. It is perhaps probable 
that the young of those which return so early may have been 
destroyed, and it being too late for the old birds to breed again 
that season, they have migrated earlier, or what is most likely 
still is that the young of those which remain latest away from the 
breeding places are the latest to arrive, and probably some of 
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those whieh have aimed earlier may have had eggs some time 
before the later birde arriyed, and the yonng of the early birds 
and the early birds themselves have left their breeding places 
before those which arrived late were able to do so. If this were 
not the case it would be difficult to conjecture why in two young 
birds of the same season, one has completed or nearly so its 
winter plnmage by Octoberi and the other retains its first feathers 
until April the following year, as sometimes appears to be the 
case with this species. 

It seems strange that the yomig Grey Plover is frequently 
spotted with yellow on the head and back. Most young birds 
of the wading kinds partake of the colours of the old bird in 
summer, but are much paler in tint. Now the old Grey Plover 
either in summer or winter has no mixture of other colours but 
black and white. 

A young bird of the year which I shot on the 16th September 
had some down, just where the feathers join the naked skin of 
the leg not then worn off. 

In the gizzard of an inmiatnre bird which I examined this 
winter (1844) was a quantity of green seaweed, also some mag- 
gots of the seaweed fly and some small shells. The Grey Plover 
does not appear to collect in large flocks like the Golden Plover, 
you very often see one alone. 

I have seen the young of this species from Madeira where it 
was killed during the autumnal months. 

September 80th. — ^For the last week or ten days, on the 
slakes, there have been flocks of about eight flying about, bat 
they generally keep scattered, and do not offer a good chance to 
shoot more than one at a time. What a lovely bird a strongly 
marked young one is. One I shot was strikingly beauiifol ; I 
got it from a flock of eight, I heard their call note, and presently 
they came over high in the mist and scattered, but I got one. 
Each feather on the back was spotted with rich yellow, and the 
small back feathers nearest the scapulars were so pretty as it lay 
on the ground, it struck me no combination of tints would so 
well conceal a young bird when lying down amongst rocks and 
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licben-covered stones, the places where probably they are hatched 
and reared. The note of the bird partly resembles both that of 
the Golden Plover and the Pewit, being something like quse wee 
or tlee wee. We ate several of them. Their flesh has a slight 
taste of sea weed, resembling mnch that of the Sanderling and 
Redshank, and is I think far inferior to that of the Knot, Godwit, 
or Golden Plover. 

Mr. Seebohm very kindly gave me one of the eggs of this bird 
which he found during his expedition to the Petchora river. 



DOTTEREL. 

YOUMO OF THE YeAB. 

1 and 2.— From Blanchland, Sept. 20th, 1689. 

WiNTEB Plumage. 

8 and 4.— Males. Town Moor, May 15th, 1847. Killed with 
others in their summer plumage. 

SuMHEB Plumage. 

5 and 6. — Male, Town Moor, 11th May, 1888 ; female, Alston, 
May, same year. Rather common this year ; Mr. Hancock and 
I met with them on the 17th. 

1837.— May 9th and 18th, I had Dotterels each day. 

1847. — I had Dotterels* eggs from Cumberland this year. 

1850. — ^April 25th, got a Dotterel at Eillingworth station, 
when starting for the Coquet to fish. It had been killed by fly- 
ing against the telegraph wires. 

This species is known to us in the North of England as an oc- 
casional summer resident, but on account of its very secluded 
habits during the breeding season and the situation it chooses 
for its nest, it often, escapes observation. In England generally 
it probably might be said that it merely passes us to and from 
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itB more northern breeding gronnds. In some years in places 
where the nest has been fonnd even the bird has been looked for 
in vain in sneeeeding years. In Norihomberland its periodical 
migratory visits are almost entirely confined to the spring of the 
year, the yonng of the year killed in ^ogost and September 
being of rare occnrrenee. It is met with rarely on the moors 
daring those months. In some parts of the south its return in 
September appears to be as regular as its appearance here in 
April and May. 

A few flocks composed of eight or ten of these birds used 
to come most years in May to the Newcastle Town Moor, where 
they remained for a short period. Their arrival, however, was 
always looked for and many were shot, as they are often easy to 
approach till much disturbed. It seems singular how birds find 
their way to places which have been previously visited by others 
of the same species. With the Dotterels it might be said that 
there might be old birds amongst them which had been there 
before, but in many species only the young of the year come 
annually to some particular fields or marshes: what informs 
them where to go to ? The Dotterels are not only partial to 
fields or commons the species has appeared at before, but they 
even come to the same spot on a field or common, or very near 
to it, year after year. 

One reason for the Dotterel having become rare during sum- 
mer may be that its feathers are or perhaps were used for making 
artificial flies for fishing, and as the lake districts are great fishing 
places, and as the only breeding places of the Dotterel are the 
mountain tops in those districts as soon as they arrive in the spring 
they are sure to be killed if observed. During the time that they 
remain in this country they seldom show the wild disposition 
which is characteristic to the Plover tribe, but the great difficulty 
in observing them on the ground perhaps occasions them to be 
more rarely seen than were they to take flight earlier. I have 
been informed by James Cooper, who found their nests on two 
occasions, that the bird itself when on the ground was most diffi- 
cult to see, and that he was standing in the midst of a flock 
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before he was aware he was near to any. One of those nests 
was found very late in the season, and the flock whieh he then 
saw was composed of old and young birds, some of which were 
shot. The nests he informed me were most difficult to discover, 
and had it not been that the old birds flew off, it would have been 
impossible to find them. Now it is just possible that many more 
may breed with ns than we have any idea of. Still it is a well- 
known bird, and every person living in the districts where it is 
likely to breed when asked respecting it, says that it comes some 
years and some it is not seen, and these are generally shepherds 
or persons accustomed to travel the districts daily, and if it was 
there they wonld likely see it. like most other species that 
visit as as they do, when they arrive in May the greater part of 
them have nearly completed thair summer plumage, while some 
have hardly commenced changing from their winter plumage, 
but they are generally more than half changed. In a memoran- 
dum I have dated April 28 is — **1 have just got two Dotterels 
in their winter plumage, in which state they are rare in England. 
They are quite in the moult, and seem to be undergoing a com- 
plete change even the quills are changing, and underneath where 
the winter feathers are raised up the summer feathers are coming 
black and brown.** These would most likely be young of the 
preceding year, but it is singular they should at this season be 
moulting their quills. The female gets the summer plumage 
before the male, and is always the handsomer bird. The male 
has the back feathers more broadly-edged than the female, but 
the latter has the top of the head blacker, the eyestreak and the 
black and .brown on the belly much purer. When merely rest- 
jbg on its migration with us it is usually found on fallow fields 
or bare grass land, but when breeding it keeps to the moss- 
covered hill tops. I never heard of its being by the sea side 
while with us. I am quite unacquainted with its habits or where 
it remains during winter, but it is probable that at that season it 
will retire to some warm sandy plains, where it can obtain a 
supply of food, which consists when with us of beetles and 
their larvae. When killed in spring the Dotterel is generally in 
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Tery good eonditioiiy and at thai time when so few soris of birds 
are in season it is or perhaps was considered a delicacy. It 
seems to be eommon in Sweden and Norway. In the summer 
of 1889 I asked James Cooper, who had found the two nests of 
this bird for Dr. Heysham of Carlisle, as mentioned by Yarrell, 
to go to the same localities to try to procure me the eggs, but he 
failed in finding them. In a letter I had from him, dated 8th 
July, 18d9» he wrote — ** I started for the mountains between 
two and three o'clock on the morning of June 26th, made the 
neighbourhood of Buttermere, climbed the mountain ' Bobinson,' 
where I had seen the greatest number of Dotterels on former 
occasions, but sought for them this time in vain. Could not see a 
single bird. Crossed over into Borrowdale, slept there all night, 
with the intention of examining Bowfell and the more unfre- 
quented fells about Bca. The morning, however, was dark, and 
the mist rolled along the fells in dense volumes, a drizzling nun 
began to fall, and by the time I reached Scathwaite, a distance 
of four mileSi the rain began to fall in torrents. I was obliged 
to give up the idea of climbing the fells under such circumstances, 
and relumed to Bosthwaite, the village where I slept. The day 
began to clear near noon, started again past eleven o'clock for 
Langdale Pikes, having heard of Dotterels being seen there in 
former years, but could not see any. The afternoon and even- 
ing were beautiful, and I remained on the fells very late, but 
made nothing of it. Arrived at the inn in Grassmere about nine 
o'clock, slept there that night, and took breakfast next morning 
at the Nag's Head, foot of Helvelyn. I was acquainted with the 
people here, and enquired of the shepherd who was on the 
ground where the Dotterels frequent about Helvelyn, but he had 
not seen or heard of any this year, I therefore resolved to waste 
no more time bat push on home, and arrived in the evening at 
Carb'sle. We must wait patiently for another year, when per- 
haps I may be more fortunate." From this it would seem there 
is little certainty of meeting with these birds in Cumberland. 
Cooper was disappointed, and I think was not desirous to try 
another expedition with so disencouraging chances of success, 
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but I believe this was his last ezpeditioni as he left Carlisle in 
Angast the following year. 

In July, 1840| I went with Mr. Hancock to seek for Dotterels' 
nests. We stayed at Grassmere at night on account of being 
near Helvelyn for the next morning, and started to Wythbom, 
where we made enquiries about these birds, but were told none 
had been seen that year. We were not however at all dismayed 
but went and walked all along the tops of the mountains towards 
Keswick. We only saw two Bavens; hardly another bird of any 
description. When we started to cUmb, the morning was very 
misty, and I thought we were never going to get to the top, as 
when we got to the top of one hill another appeared in the mist. 
It however got out fine, and the view was magnificent. I re- 
member to this day the mist clearing away by degrees till it 
entirely disappeared as if by a transformation scene. 

From their being such likely ground in various parts of Scot- 
land, and of such enormous extent, one would suppose in some 
districts these birds might be almost abundant, and probably they 
may be, as they are so difSicult to see ; but at the same time if 
they were, one would expect to hear of their being more often 
met with in autumn by Grouse shooters. Probably, however, 
they may migrate very early, and before the shooting season 
commences. Few persons perhaps during summer reach the 
ground inhabited by the Ptarmigan, who would notice so small 
a bird, particularly one so inconspicuous, even if they saw it. 
Though this bird seems to like misty mountain tops in summer 
it is evidently a delicate one. It never comes till all chance of 
severe frost is over, and it evidently retires very early in autumn. 
Probably during winter it may retire to the dry sandy plains of 
Africa. 
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RING DOTTEREL. 

YOUKQ OF THE YsAB. 

l.^Hartley, September 4th, 1888. 

WiNTSB Plxtmaob (if any). 
2 and 8.-— Febroary 4th, 1889, and Febraary 26th, 1845. 

SuiocEB Plxtk^ob. 
4.~Blyth sands, September 6th, 1846. 

By the middle of Aogost I have seen the yoong of the year 
considerably moulted on the back and head to their winter dress, 
that is from the edged feathers on the back to their plain plu- 
mage. 

This bird is perhaps the commonest of oar shore birds at all 
seasons. Notwithstanding its being plentiful in many parts dar- 
ing the breeding season the times when it is most nnmeroas are 
daring its migrations. At the Solway, where flocks of hundreds 
together assemble just before their departore northward in May, 
a great many breed on a large tract of grass land, which is of a 
sandy nature, the herbage being rather bare, and the place occa- 
sionally flooded over by very high tides. It is very singular 
the habits of these birds are quite changed, as when in large 
flocks on the sands they are wild, but when on the grass breeding 
they are quite tame. It is singular that these flocks do not mi- 
grate earlier, as some of those which are breeding there have 
hatched their young before those flocks depart, which is often not 
until the flrst week in June. 

As well as building on the sea shores some ascend the smaller 
rivers and breed on their gravelly banks, but they are much 
more commonly found near salt water at all seasons. You may 
generally know when you are coming near to any of these 
birds by the plaintive cry of tu-e tu-e which they repeat often, 
generally running a few steps between each repetition. I once 
found at Brough Marsh the nests of the three following birds 
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within a few yards of each other — Oyster Oatcher, Bing Dotterel, 
and Pewit, which were literally close to each other, and a Dunlin 
had its nest also within a very short distance. All these were 
on the short grass. 

I remember on one occasion at Kockcliffe Marsh, when there 
with Mr. Hancock, we found a lovely nest of this bird. It was 
placed amongst a bed of thrift in flower, and I think he carved 
oat the whole nest to bring away with him, we were so pleased 
with its appearance. 

« 

May 25th, 1845. — Found several nests on Bockcliff Marsh, 
some contained the shells of hatched eggs only. These nests 
were placed at a considerable distance from any water on the 
grass in holes scratched out. One was made in the middle of 
some old cow droppings which had dried up, another was partly 
sheltered by an old log of wood which had been left by a flood. 
I observed when the eggs are fresh laid no bird remains near 
them, but when sat on the birds come very near and try to lead 
you away from their nests. I had often heard of this but had 
not seen it before. 

I was once much pleased to observe how the young of this 
species tried to prevent my seeing it. I was walking along the 
shores of the Solway in the middle of September, 1844, when I 
saw a very small Sandpiper as I thought running amongst some 
small pebbles. I went towards the place, but was much sur- 
prised to see nothing of it, as I was certain that it had not flown, 
and being so late in the season I did not expect to see a young 
bird. I was quite astonished however on another person coming 
towards me getting nearer to the little fellow than he liked he 
took to his heels, when he was soon observed, and now that I 
had my eye upon him I endeavoured to keep it so, and I saw 
him go quite down to the water edge, where he clapped down 
as close as possible, and looked so like a round stone that had I 
not seen it go there I should never have thought it was anything 
but a stone ; however, on my getting very near, he ran off, but 
after a considerable chase I caught it, and after admiring its 
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bright eyes and pretty appearanoe we pat it down again, when 
as before it went aknost into the water, where it remained nntil 
we were a considerable distance from it, when it again began to 
run about like as when I first observed it. Late as it was in the 
season I saw some afterwards which could only just fly. It is 
possible the parents had had their first broods destroyed, as the 
general time for their laying is April, or at any rate May, in 
which month I have found many nests. 

When fully fledged they soon know how to make a good use 
of their wings, and during the daytime keep in flocks, and are 
then wilder than many other small birds. In the evenings they 
separate, and feed after dark along the sands and shores as 
well as on the grassy links, as I have often heard their cry 
when walking home. Just in the darkening of the evenings I 
have often followed them when on the sands merely to see them 
if possible on the ground, but their peculiar wedge shape and 
grey colour protects them from observation until you get very 
near them, as you may know by the cry of tu-e tu-e which they 
make when they fly off before you, but they seem to know well 
that you cannot hurt them at that time. I have tried to see them 
at moonlight but could never do so, although I have been sure I 
was close to them. 

This little bird seems to have a very wide belt of breeding 
ground, and is perhaps common from our own latitude even to 
that of the North Georgian Islands, migrating there for the sum- 
mer. It is also a summer resident in Iceland, arriving towards 
the end of April with the Dunlins, there it is said occasionally 
it also breeds near fresh water, and even among brooks in the 
lower levels among the mountains, but as here most commonly 
near the sea, and it remains till the end of September. It like 
most of these kinds of birds can swim well when obliged, but it 
seldom uses its powers in that way. It appears to be also met 
with in Greenland, Lapland, and the north of Norway, at which 
places it is migratory ; it also appears to be met with through- 
out the year in Orkney and Shetland as here, but it is very pro- 
bable that those which are on the coast here during winter have 
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come from the far north, and that those bred here go sonthwardg 
to pass the winter. 

The Ring Dotterel is described in Captain Sabine's account of 
the birds at North Georgian and Melville Islands (Parry's voy- 
age) as being common there, but it is most probable that they 
will be the Bing Dotterel of the American Continent. Is oar 
species a distinct one? 

On the 2nd Jane, 1845, I saw some Bing Dotterels sent with 
Grey Plovers from the fens, and shot on migration. They ap- 
peared small and dark-coloared, more so than those we ordinarily 
see here, bat they were not mine and I had not time to examine 
them. Are the northern breeding birds likely to be a race rather 
different firom those breeding with as ? 



KENTISH PLOVEB. 

The two skins were given to me by Mr. Brodrick, nephew of 
the late Mr. Selby of Twizell, when he lived at Belford, which 
I afterwards set ap. 

I did not meet with this bird recently killed in Leadenhall 
market in 1841 or 1842. 



TUBNSTONE. 

Young op the Yeab. 
Hartley, September 2nd, 1840. 

WiNTEE Plumage, 

1.— November 10th, 1844. 

Three males. Holy Island, September 16th, 1845. One only 
has completed its winter dress, the others moalting and having 
a portion of the sammer dress remaining. Killed from a large 
flock. 
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BuMXBB Plumage. 
Two males, Hariley, May 16th, 1888. 
Female, Brongh sands, June 1st, 18i0. 
Male, Bampside, 29th May, 1845. 

June 7th, 1846. — At the Fame Islands I saw and shot Tom- 
stones in sommer plumage from flocks. 

Late in May, 1845, near Bampside, in Lancashire, I met with 
a flock in their sommer plomage, several of which I shot, and at 
the same season I have received several from the Solway. 

On the 16th September, 1845, 1 killed from a flock of several 
hondred Tomstones six, as they flew past a small island near 
Holy Island on which I was concealed, at high tide, and on 
which they were coming to alight. Five of them were old birds 
and the other a yoong one. Two of the five had nearly com- 
pleted their winter plomage, no summer feathers remaining, 
many of the winter feathers however being not folly grown. 
The other three old birds had more or less of the red remaining 
on the back and wings. I preserved three of them, which were 
all males. 

In the middle of November, 1845, t shot several both old and 
yoong. The old birds had completed their winter plomage, and 
the yoong birds then had a great nomber of winter feathers on 
their backs. 

I have foond the maggots of the sea weed fly in the gizzards 
of these birds doring aotomn and early winter, which they find 
amongst the sea weed left by the high tides. 

This bird is a common winter resident on oor coasts, and is 
one of oor earliest to arrive. The first which I have noticed 
have been old birds, generally alone, in their sommer plomage 
moch worn. These I have noticed as early as the 18t;h Aogost. 
Aboot the same time flocks of yoong are tolerably common. 
These increase in qoantity doring September, and many are on 
the coast doring the whole winter. While with os they gener- 
ally seem to prefer rocky to sandy shores, bot they are often 
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found on the sands also, but never on the mud. They obtain 
their food, as their name implies, from the habit of their toraing 
over with their bills the small stones and sea weed under which 
their food (which consists of small insects, sandhoppers, and 
shells) is concealed. When the mild weather fairly begins the 
greater part of those which have wintered on oar coasts depart, 
yet flocks of them are not uncommon until the end of May, 
evidently migrating, and most of them are then in their complete 
summer plumage. Some are handsomer even than those killed 
at their nests. It seems to be a very widely-distributed species, 
being as common on the American coast as it is with us. It is 
truly a marine species, and does not even leave the coast for the 
purpose of breeding, as many of the Sandpipers do. The nests 
appear to have been found by Faber on a low stony reef to 
the north of Lindholm, a small island off the coast of Jutland. 
It is known on the Scottish coast and islands as it is known on 
our own coast. It is described as being very common during 
the summer by the Arctic voyagers, and I have seen them brought 
home by the whalers &om Davis's Straits, from which gloomy 
regions during winter without doubt the many which inhabit 
our coasts are driven. In this species out of the flocks on the 
coast during September, in which month they are the most 
plentiful, it is not common to meet with an old bird. In Ice- 
land it is most common on the south and west parts, where 
it arrives in April, and the most of them depart in September, 
although some stay much later ; it has been noticed there till 
11th December, but was not detected breeding. It was seen on 
the Island of Grimsoe, to the north of Iceland, in June. The 
females in their summer plumage are not nearly so handsome as 
the males. When in his perfect plumage he will vie with almost 
any bird for beauty. Like all the other Sandpipers the Turn- 
stone has three distinct states of plumage — first, that of the young 
of the year, which by October gives place to the plain garb of 
winter, which is retained till the end of the following March, 
when the rich-coloured plumage of summer is assumed, and 
which is retained till the following September, when the plain 
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garb of winter is again assnmed. In most of these sorts of birds 
the yoong of the year equally partake of the summer as winter 
plumage, not being nearly so gay and handsome as the summer, 
yet being perhaps even more delieately marked, while they are 
gayer than the plain plumage of winter. 

The note of this bird when in flocks is a kind of a twitter, re- 
sembling the word "chicker," repeated rapidly when flying, but 
when in full plumage in autumn when returned from breeding, 
and before departing to breed in spring, it is more varied, and 
sometimes leads one to suppose it is uttered by another kind of 
bird. When in flocks on a shingly beach you sometimes are 
quite unaware of your proximity to a flock until they rise sud- 
denly, and at the same time your attention is called to them by 
the hurried manner they go off in and their peculiar cry. Though 
differing in very many respects, as to the number of eggs and 
other matters, this bird often makes me think it has consider- 
able afllnity to the Oyster Catcher. 



COMMON GODWIT. 

Two, August 80th, 1880 (one a male the other uncertain), 
changing from summer to winter plumage. 

During the latter part of the month of August in my rambles 
on the slakes, I saw, as is usual at this time of the year, some 
large flocks of these birds which were unapproachable. I picked 
up several red feathers, and also some dark tail feathers of the 
mature birds, cast during the regular autumnal moult from sum- 
mer to winter plumage, this proved some old birds were about this 
year at any rate. I may add there was at the time a continuance 
of south-easterly winds, which may have detained these old birds 
on their migration this year. A friend of mine went out with a 
small gun in his punt and he shot several young birds ; the next 
day I accompanied him as a spectator to see if I could observe 
any red birds, but the shore is so wonderfully flat there are few 
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places you can take even a punt near where snch birds ordinarily 
freqnent, and althongh we saw some GK>d^ts in the distance, 
only two young birds came within shot, flying over the pant. 

Being very anxious to meet with a bird in its red plomage, 
and being satisfied some were about by the feathers I had found, 
on the dOth August I called at the watcher's house and told him 
I was going to try to shoot a red Godwit. I then walked to the 
Sandriggs, which are very £Eur out, about high tide, and the tides 
being poor there was little danger of my being overtaken. I saw 
many large flocks, which flew out of sight. One flock of about 
twenty birds I saw coming towards me, and I lay flat down on 
the sand. I shot at the flock, which came high, from the north 
to the west of me with a now old-fashioned Eley's wire green 
cartridge No. 8 shot. One bird came flop down dead, another 
came sloping down, and on its reaching the ground it immediately 
tried to rise again, when I saw it was winged. I considered it 
my bird. It ran like a greyhound, I after it, but it had the ad- 
vantage of one hundred yards start. It ran towards a deep gut 
running north, I stopped and shot at it, as I saw if it took the 
water the wind and tide would take it away, and I should loose 
it, but being out of breath, and the bird being at a great dis- 
tance, I could not stop it, and it took .to the water like a little 
duck. When I got to the water's edge I could easily have 
killed it, but I at once saw if I killed it any further attempt to 
get it was hopeless, as a strong S.E. wind was blowing, which 
made the water rough, and I could not see its depth, the tide 
running out fast, and it was a place where there are dangerous 
quicksands, and I was obliged to give it up as a lost bird. On 
. seeing how matters were I left it to look after the other one, and 
after retracing my footmarks in the sands I soon found it, and 
to my delight, on picking it up, I saw its breast was red. He 
came down with such a flop his beak was broken by the fall. 
Well I wrapped him up carefully and put him safely into my 
bag. Having done this I retraced my steps to see if I could 
now see anything of my other friend, or as he would probably 
consider me his enemy ; as the water was rough, I thought if 
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he could, on my departure, he would eome ashore, but I could 
gee nothing of it, though I searched attentively, and I concluded 
it must have been carried out to sea. However, as I could not 
cross* the gut where I was, I went to the ford at some distance 
further south, and csme back on the opposite side of the gut, 
all the way looking for it in case it had got across. By the time I 
got to the other side the tide had run out considerably, and 
the shore was stony, an4 if it had got there and had crouched on 
my getting near it, I could not have seen it, the extent of shore 
being now so great, and therefore I was obliged to wend my 
way back without it. However I was content with the one I 
had, and on passing the watcher's house I had the satisfaction 
of showing him the bird, I in the morning told him I was going 
to try to get. Though I was ahnost certain the other bird had 
been carried out to sea by the wind and tide, I followed the 
same route next day, but saw no Godwits. The following day 
also I went the same journey, still thinking I might find the bird 
if it had come ashore. I followed the high water mark, think- 
ing it would, if alive, be driven up by the rising tide. After a 
long search on returning to the island, but at a distance from 
where the bird was shot, I saw a bird running at the edge of the 
water quite out of shot, which attempted to rise from the shallow 
water, but fell again into it. I now saw the bird was mine, as 
the water was quite shallow and the wind was blowing strong 
on shore. It again took the water, but I was quickly within 
shot of it and got it easily, as so soon as it was killed the wind 
brought it ashore. 

Now as to the birds and their states of plumage. The first is 
in a curious state. Both have moulted considerably towards their 
winter plumage. I think both are males, but the paler bird I 
could not make out the sex of, as it was much injured by the 
shot, and was hit in the back ; but it is strange there should be 
so much difference in their style of moulting. The dark bird 
would seem to have commenced to moult previous to its having 
lost its summer condition, as all the renewed back feathers and 
scapulars much resemble the bird's spotted summer plumage, 
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and the feathers renewed on the breast amongst the red feathers 
have all come bright baff (they looked when the bird was first 
klled almost orange colour), but I have little hesitation in saying 
that before this bird had completed its moult all these renewed 
feathers would have assimilated with its pale winter plumage, 
the bird's summer condition having entirely left it before that 
time. All the summer tertials are cast, and those renewed are 
plain, as are all the wing coverts, which are all new feathers, 
and which have no spots on them. It is quite clear that this 
bird has been moulting its back feathers for a length of time, as 
most of the renewed feathers have come like those of summer, 
but are not in the least worn, and evidently have beea replaced 
since the bird acquired its breeding plumage in spring. On the 
breast it had a few white feathers much worn, whica showed 
conspicuously amongst the red plumage acquired in spring, and 
also amongst the buff feathers now coming, these I think un- 
doubtedly were feathers the bird had acquired early the preced- 
ing autumn, and having lost their vitality before the bird acquired 
its summer condition, they remained white all through the 
summer. They would undoubtedly have been shortly cast, and 
if the bird had entirely lost its summer condition, which it most 
probably would have done, before those feathers which would 
replace them had come, the new feathers would again come 
white. If they were cast previous to the bird's having entirely 
lost its summer condition they would begin to come buff, but 
probably would be white before they acquired the full size. 
This bird has not yet cast its top tail feathers, they being dark 
feathers of the mature bird which it got last autumn, but two 
light reddish-coloured spots or bars appear on these feathers 
evidently having changed colour during the summer by fading 
to a certain extent, and the faded part forming the bar or spot 
having acquired the red tint of summer, I think showing con- 
clusively that the feathers some months after having come to the 
full size do change colour, as these mature birds only east their 
tail feathers in autumn and when those renewed show no trace 
of red. Some new tail feathers are coming with the usual plain 
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dark oatside edge, the tail of the matare bird, which it always 
gets on moolting. 

The other bird had nearly lost its smnmer plamage, bnt the 
winter plumage acquired by it is quite pale as in ordinary cases. 
Evidently this bird had lost its summer condition previous to 
commencing to moult, but why the two birds differ so much in 
appearance I cannot explain further. In this bird the tail is 
changed and is plain, and all the renewed feathers on the back, 
breast and wing coverts are those of the ordinary winter plu- 
mage, i.e. plain, and without spots. In both birds the wings are 
in similar condition, the primaries in each up to about the third 
from the end being cast and renewed, those next the three out- 
side in both being short, and the three outside still remaining to 
be changed. 

The two Godwits were the only birds I shot in the three days, 
but I was amply satisfied with them. It is possible the paler 
bird may be a female, but the red feathers on the breast remain- 
ing uncast are entirely red, and not like the plumage we see the 
females in before departing to breed in April and May. I may 
add these birds I think help to prove my theory, which is that 
the colour of the feathers acquired when the individual bird 
moults, or its feathers other ways change colour, entirely depends 
on the condition of the individual at the time it acquires the new 
feathers, or the change in colour of its feathers takes place ; this 
condition altering ordinarily, first when the bird begins to acquire 
its winter plumage from the young or first plumage it ever had, 
and also when it acquires its summer plumage from the winter 
plumage, and which would be the final change, except annual 
seasonal changes in those kinds which acquire their breeding plu- 
mage the spring after being hatched. In those kinds of birds 
which do not acquire their breeding or summer plumage the 
spring after they are hatched for want of their required age, the 
condition to make the feathers come in summer plumage is not 
acquired, and the consequence is some of these kinds of birds 
merely acquire a winter plumage the following year, or it 
may be a similar plumage for a year or two more, till the 
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bird, according to its genus, or speeies, anriyes at snfficient 
maturity when the condition would render its assmning its breed- 
ing plumage a certainty. Why one genus or species of birds 
requires a longer time to arrive at maturity than another is a 
problem I leave to others more learned in such matters than I 
am to solve. 

I stuffed these to me most interesting birds. 

There are certainly no rules without exceptions, but I think 
when varieties occur or birds do not moult or change colour as 
I have attempted to describe, some unusual condition of the in- 
dividual bird has occurred to occasion the irregularity which we 
may not be able yet to explain. 



SPOTTED REDSHANK AND OTHER WADERS IN 

NORFOLK. 

In turning over my ill-assorted papers I have just found a 
letter from the late Mr. Fielding Harmer, whose name will be 
familiar to shore shooters and perhaps to many naturalists. It is 
dated Aylsham, June 10th, 1862, and as it has reference to this 
bird so rarely met with in England, I wish to quote what he had 
to say about it before it is too late for my little collection of 
scraps. He writes — ** I killed a Spotted Redshank in the winter 
plumage last year, it was very tame, sitting up to its breast in 
water. I got my punt over the mud to it and shot it with a 
shoulder gun," but he does not give me the date. He adds, 
'< I am not aware that any others than those I mentioned in the 
Field were observed this season, one I believe was shot in May 
last year, but I did not see the bird in the flesh, and from what 
I can learn it was seven years before this that one in summer 
plumage has been shot in Great Yarmouth." He adds, *'I have 
used a punt gun in Yarmouth and elsewhere many years, and 
have had good opportunities of observing wildfowl and waders." 
He writes he was not aware of any more Spotted Redshanks 
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having been obtained or seen (excepting the two he shot), and 
where J. P. could have got his information from he is at a loss 
to discover. I find another letter from Mr. Harmer, dated 
Aagnst 1st, 1862, about shore birds. On my remarking Lubbock 
not mentiomng the Pigmy Curlew as a Norfolk bird, he says 
*'they are not uncommon in September some years at Breydon, 
but rare in red plumage. Godwits and Knots are common enough 
in May, both red and grey, some years more plentiful than 
others. In 1858 there were great numbers of red Knots on 
May 12th, but few Godwits ; three years since there were num- 
bers of Godwits, chiefly red, but few Knots, on 10th and 11th 
May ; in fact I have noticed for some years about the 10th May 
is the time for these birds to arrive in numbers ; they stay no 
time, being gone in a day sometimes." He also says he had not 
seen a Bu£f or a Reeve here for seven years until three weeks 
since a friend of his was with him on the water at the time (a 
collector) and he shot it for him, and he adds, strange to say, it 
was a good plumage (meaning so late in the season). He adds 
he saw two Avocets on the mud in May, 1855, at which his gun 
missed fire, but he had seen none since, and he greatly regrets 
the decrease in the number of Crested Grebes on the Broads, 
generally within his time. 

I dare say some who have read some of my writings will con- 
sider me a cruel exterminator of species, and judge me harshly, 
without understanding my drift. Now I print the extracts from 
Mr. Harmer's letters partly in my own defence, and I would re- 
fer my readers to what he says about Knots and Godwits (mind 
these Godwits are not the species that ever bred in England, 
which were the Black-tailed species only) passing about the 10th 
of May, and then only in some years remaining sometimes a day 
or two. Now I would ask any unprejudiced person if killing 
these birds at that season does the slightest harm to them as a 
species. Their breediog grounds must be spread over an enor- 
mous extent of country, and if you consider the numbers there are 
of them to cover it, of what possible consequence is it if a hundred 
or more were killed during the time they pass. No doubt in 
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those years when the greatest oambers do come they are merely 
one flock in comparison to the thousands passing elsewhere (than 
on that particular part of our coasts only) at the same season to 
their distant breeding grounds in the north of Europe. Because 
a number of old birds pass one year without being shot at, we 
have no certainty either they or their young would return the 
foUowing autumn or ever after during their Uves. K they were 
all killed, if Nature directed it so, others would follow where 
the species had appeared before, without any that came before 
being left to show them the way. Nature gives her own creatures 
instinct, and this leads them to where she requires them to be, 
and to wherever the localities will suit their requirements. 

By all means protect breeding birds — old, young, and eggs. 
At any rate let the owners of the ground they are on have a 
method of preventing their being taken without their consent. 



RICHARDSON'S ARCTIC GULL. 

Daring the last days of August, 1880, we walked from Holy 
Island to Bamborough, when we saw many of these birds flying 
along the coast backwards and forwards, and occasionally chas- 
ing the Terns as usual. None seemed to settle on the water, but 
it was amusing to see them in pursuit of the Terns, in fact it re- 
minded me of hawking with trained hawks, as they seemed to 
act in concert, or of coursing a hare with a couple of greyhounds. 
Many times they hunted in couples, two singling out a Tern from 
a flock, probably the one which had the prize sought for ; but I 
could not give an opinion whether the two Gulls acted in con- 
cert, one to help the other, or that they bullied the Tern each 
on his own account, but between the two the poor Tern had ap- 
parently no chance till it had given up the coveted morsel, when 
it was left alone. 

Whilst on the subject of Gulls I may add our tame Lesser 
Black-backed Gulls amongst other food they And in the garden 
seem very fond of the apples as they fall ripe from the trees. 
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WILD SWAN, 

Shot at Preatwick Car, January 28ih, 1848, already men- 
tioned in my aoeonnt of birds met with there. 

On January 22nd, 1888, whilst at Hartley with Mr. Hancock, 
during a very long and severe storm, eight of these magnificent 
birds came over onr heads flying north. When shot at they 
commenced to make their peculiar cry, probably in derision. 
They were all white birds. 

January 16th, 1864. — Snowy day and severe frost, Ten came 
to Gosforth Lake from the north when we were skating, and 
after flying round over the tame Swans several times they went 
on. I think they intended settling, but were frightened away 
by our being there. 

On the 11th January, 1871, also during a very severe frost, 
three Wild Swans came to the tame birds at Gosforth Lake and 
settled with them, part of the water having been kept open. 
They soon became quite reconciled, feeding with the tame birds, 
and after a few days they would actually allow you to go within 
twenty yards of them on the ice without fl3dng. Some days 
after the keeper succeeded in catching them and pinioned them. 
One of them lived for several years. I believe it is still there 
(January, 1881). In 1875 a Wild Swan, which could fly well, 
remained until April 4th, as a companion to it. These Wild 
Swans got quite rusty-coloured heads in summer, probably 
the feathers are stained, as at that season they feed much amongst 
the roots of the bulrushes, I daresay eating the young and ten- 
der shoots and roots also. On the 18th April the pinioned Swan 
alone remained, the other having departed, as Nature taught it, 
to distant northern regions to breed. 

I do not know a prettier sight than seeing a flock of Wild 
Swans arrive at a piece of water on which they wish to settle. 
They generally fly round and round, coming each time nearer the 
water, and at such times they always seem to turn exactly at the 
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same time, and being so large and so white, it is extremely in- 
teresting to watch them and observe the dark shadows on their 
plumage, caused by the light catching the different portions of it. 

All the Wild Swans I have seen alive have been old birds and 
quite white. Probably the young birds keep by themselvesi and 
often migrate in some other direction. 



GREYLAG, OR COMMON WILD GOOSE. 

On the 28th April, 1855, Mr. R. Reay sent me this one from 
Prestwick Gar. It is a bird of the preceding year, and has even 
at this late season most of the plumage it had at first acquired. 

April 20 and 25, 1856. — One of these birds remained some 
days at Gosforth Lake ; the grey edging to the wing was plainly 
seen when it rose and flew about. When put up it always flew 
round and settled again on the water. I did not se^ it after first 
week in May. Probably a woUnded bird, as a Wild Goose in 
good condition on being disturbed seldom settles again within 
sight. 

This fine bird now seems to be very seldom met with, indeed 
until 1840 I never saw one. The first I ever saw recently killed 
I bought in Leadenhall market, and I think I sent it to Mr. 
Hancock. Afterwards I saw a few more. In recent years some 
have been in the game shops, but it is not possible now to trace 
where these have been obtained, and it is of no use enquiring, 
as the probability is you will be misinformed, or you might be 
asked what business jou have to ask. If the bird ever was 
common in England it is difficult to account for its having be- 
come so very much rarer than the other species, which still come 
to such places remaining suitable for them, but which certainly 
are few and far between, every year reducing their number, and 
consequently the number of the visitors. 
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WHITE-FBONTED G006E. 

This bird was shot mt Cheeten by Mr. M^i-Vh^m, iQih Feb., 
1846, idio sent it to me. 



In my neeoxsni of the birds it Frestwiek (jtar I mentioned hav- 
ing heard of the White-fronted Goose having been killed there, 
but that I had not seen it killed. Mr. Lambert on reading my 
book wrote me a letter from Denham Goort, dated 7ih July, 
1879, in which he writes : — ** I remark what yoa say aboat the 
White-fronted Goose. I myself shot one at Berwick Hill, and 
have it stuffed here." 



BEBNAGLE. 

On the 80th October, 1855, Mr. Bowie sent me as a rarity a 
Bemacle Goose, which he had shot at Holy Island, and althoagh 
the Brent is in some seasons very common the Bemacle is rarely 
met with there. 

Wonders never cease. I always believed our different kinds 
of Wild Geese lived entirely on vegetables. Our tame Bemacles, 
though they often refused worms when put^in their way, now in 
the month of March will eat them. I wonder if this has any- 
thing to do with the season of the year. I never saw a Brent 
Goose take a worm, but I almost think in autumn they take 
midges from the surface of the water. I have often seen them, 
with Wigeon and other ducks when they are feeding on the gnats 
and midges, swimming about with them, and apparently feeding 
on them. They evidently take something from the surface of 
the water, and unless they are taking midges I cannot fancy what 
they do take. 

Tame Brent Geese and Bemacles like to eat pieces of grass 
when put into the water for them (seeing them eating thus, calls 
to one's mind at once the way they in their wild state pull up 
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the weed they feed on, a great portion of which often floats with 
the tide, and you can then see a flock scattered and swimming 
ahont and tagging at the mass to get pieces soitahle for them to 
eat) ; they also, as well as Swans, eat quantities of willow leaves 
when blown off the trees into the water, and these Geese nibble 
the leaves of many plants in winter. I have seen them eat the 
leaves of Polygonium Japonicum, dockens, and various plants of 
the Cabbage tribe, and the Bemacles are fond in winter of Lon- 
don Pride, often cropping the leaves quite close to the ground. 

In the first week of September, 1880, we saw a Brent Goose 
at Warham Slake. It was on the sands, and on being approached 
it flew along the shore and settled in the sea not far from the 
shore. Afterwards we saw it distinctly swimming, but it did 
not rise from the water, being at some little distance. It was 
unusually early. I do not think it possible for such a bird 
there to escape observation and capture during the time it should 
have moulted its quills, which would be in July ; possibly if out 
of health it may not have moulted them at the ordinary season, 
but in such case I think the bird if it could not moult would pine 
and die. 

Major Bussell in his letters to me observes the difference in 
the quantities of young and old Brent Geese which come to the 
Essex coast in different years. Sometimes almost all that come 
are old birds, even two years in succession. He suggests the 
seasons when so few young birds come may be unproductive in 
consequence probably of the severity of the weather in the 
breeding season in the Arctic regions where they are in summer. 
It is a curious problem to solve and an interesting one. The 
reason may be as he suggests, or it may be the flocks of young 
birds keep much by themselves, and perhaps take a different 
course during migration ; anyhow as a rule far more old birds are 
met with on the Northumberland coast than young birds of the 
year, which are so easily distinguished by their broadly-edged 
wing coverts. If his suggestion is the correct one, it shows the 
absurdity of our not getting the birds when we can, as the quan- 
tity we could under any circumstances get, would be a trifle 
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indeed in comparison to Nature's own method of preventing a 
species firom becoming too nnmerons. One bad season, Nature's 
own method, doing more damage than all the guns in the world 
could do. 



ON WILD GEESE GENERALLY. 

1848, April 11th. — ^Many large flocks at Prestwiok Gar. 

1850, April 21st. — ^Large flocks still flying about Prestwick 
Car. 

One year I find as early as July 16th I saw eight flying over, 
making a great noise. Very early in season, never saw them so 
early before ; but the following year some returned to Prestwick 
Car about the same time. 

1852, April 15th. — When fishing at Prestwick Car saw quan- 
tities of Wild Geese still there. Saw them at same season in 
1858 ; and on March 19th, 1867, during a severe frost, during 
which there were three days skating at this late season, very 
large flocks of Geese, consisting of several hundreds, passed 
over, going north west. 

One of the most interesting sights at Prestwick Car for a 
Naturalist used to be the Wild Geese. Many times, years ago 
before the place was drained, I have gone over night in order to 
see them in April come off at daybreak. You then saw a sight. 
I do not know in England where such could be now seen. The 
shallow and deeper water being a mile or two wide, there they 
could rest on it in safety during the night, which I think they 
always do. About daybreak you would hear one or two alarm 
notes, as if to awaken the flock, the majority I presume being 
still asleep. Almost immediately after this you heard a great 
noise, caused by their wings striking the water as they arose. 
So soon as you heard this on looking you could distinguish the 
mass rising from the water all in a heap apparently. Gradually 
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as they came on yon saw them extending into a line, and rising 
as they came, and keeping up a continuous cackling and gabbing. 
By the time they reached the edge of the Gar where you were 
concealed they had got probably a hundred yards high. They 
almost always came northwards. I think I am speaking within 
bounds when I say I have seen nearly a quarter of a mile of them 
sometimes almost all in one wavy line, constantly changing in 
shape, and often being broken. up more or less. Thus they 
passed over, but before getting out of sight the mass broke up 
mto smaller flocks, and took different directions to seek food 
during the day. They returned in the evenings, but the flocks 
then came in separately, some often after it was dark, but gener- 
ally about twilight. I think probably all the separate flocks 
would leave their feeding grounds at the same time, and that 
the difference in the time of arrival was caused by the distance 
the flocks had to fly. 

I have been taken on a horse and left on a wet grassy island 
at night, and have seen them come in, sometimes quite low and 
apparently near, but it is wonderful how wary they were, and 
how they sheered on seeing anything they have not been accus- 
tomed to see. 

I would ask though we so rarely now see these birds in conse- 
quence of this haunt having been done away with, if it is sup- 
posed there are fewer of them as a species ? And I would also 
ask what did the species suffer from the few being shot which it 
was possible under any circumstances to get. 

On one occasion, in the month of April, I remember watch- 
ing the Wild Geese early in the morning coming off Prestwick 
Gar soon after daylight, at which time they always came away 
to feed in the large fields in the neighbourhood, and where, if 
not disturbed, they remained till dusk, when they returned to 
the Gar to rest on the water for the night. Sometimes they came 
off very high, quite out of reach ; at other times, if you were 
fortunate enough to be under them, you had a good chance to 
get one. Well, a bird was wounded, and we saw it would be 
got as it lagged sadly behindy and at length came to ground in 
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the middle of a very large bare pea fallow. We thought there 
would be little difficulty in finding it, however after looking for 
gome time we were about to give up the search when we by mere 
accident saw it dose to us sqnatted on the ground, which was 
certainly very rough, but without any vegetation. This showed 
us how easily you may pass a bird as big as a goose without see- 
ing it; certainly the ashy-brown colour harmonized with the 
clots of clayey land. It was a Pink-footed Gk>os6, the commonest 
Goose there at that season of the year. 

I remember my brother, when we were staying at Ewart Park, 
one morning in winter shooting a Bean Goose on a rough pas- 
ture, which on seeing him must have squatted. It was a single 
bird, and seemed in high condition. I had gone in another di- 
rection to look for Wild Ducks in the Glen and the Till. 

Thb Eotptian Goose I think is undoubtedly only met with in 
England as an escaped bird. The only time I ever met with 
any was on Dec. 81st, 1862, when four settled at a pond on the 
Town Moor, which were evidently tame birds. They remained 
until a man went for a gun and he shot one. They allowing him 
to get quite near before rising, I wonder he did not kill them all, 
as they allowed him to walk quite up to them before attempting 
to fly. 



WILD DUCKS. 

Wild Drake shot in the Burn. 

I have observed many more common Wild Ducks in March 
during migration than remain here to breed. By the first week 
in May you could see the old drakes of the pairs which had re- 
mained to breed together in flocks sitting amongst the dead reed 
stems. Soon after that time the drakes seem to change their 
plumage to that of the ducks, and during moulting time they 
rarely show themselves, remaining amongst the dense herbage, 
then increasing daily in density, till they are again able to fly. 
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On the 4th Jany., 1868, jnst previous to getting his commission 
and starting for India, my son killed two couple of Wild Ducks 
and a Snipe from the Ouseburn on a frosty and snowy morning. 



WIGEON. 

1 and 2. — ^Drakes, Prestwick Car, in full plumage, shot in 
winter. 

8. — Drake, in summer plumage^ shot in Sept., 1856, which 
had returned from breeding in its summer plumage, which is all 
dark except the white wing coverts, a certain sign of maturity 
in this species. I have not seen any other like this bird shot in 
this district. 

In the Wigeon the beak is formed very like that of the Geese, 
evidently to enable it to crop the grass and other vegetable sub- 
stances on which like them it feeds. I have observed the tame 
Wigeon are very fond of feeding on the willow leaves which 
drop from the trees on to the surface of the water in autumn. 

This winter (1880) I saw at a poulterer's shop a drake Wigeon 
in full plumage, except that the newly moulted wing coverts in- 
stead of being all white were edged with pale brown, somewhat 
resembling the faded wing coverts of the immature drakes of 
the previous year as often seen in spring when the bird had 
otherwise acquired its full plumage. No doubt that showed the 
bird had moulted, to this extent, to a plumage similar to that 
cast, probably in consequence of the bird still retaining a trifling 
part of its immature condition at the time of moulting, but these 
wing coverts would most likely, had the bird lived a week or 
two longer, either have lost their pale brown edges or they would 
have become entirely white, by change of colour in the feathers 
themselves, by the edges wearing off, or by fading or other ways 
than by moulting. 
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TEAL. 

Two drakes in fall plumage, killed at one shot from the bum, 
in Janoary, 1854, during a severe frost. 

While at Prestwick Car on the 13th May, 1889, as we were 
walking among the heather we were delighted to see a Teal rise 
from its nest, which we found contained eleven eggs; it was 
placed at the north-east side of the Car, aboat one hundred yards 
from the water. The bottom of it upon which the eggs were 
laid was the bare peaty soil, but all round them was the down 
from the bird, which was of a brownish-grey colour, and inter- 
mixed with it were a few short pieces of heather. The nest 
was in a hole just large enough to admit it, the edges being on a 
level with the surface of the ground. 

On the 27th May, 1867, we found young Teal just hatched at 
Sweethope Lake. We found them in consequence of the great 
anxiety of the old duck. 

July 4th, 1878. — We got a young drake Teal from Fallowlees. 
The primaries were just showing the feather part beyond the 
bloody part. 24th July primaries nearly full grown. Caught it 
to cut its wing this day. It showed one speckled feather in 
greater secondary coverts and green on the secondaries, quite 
bright in colour as in an old bird. It makes a low noise, some- 
what resembling that of a Snipe. 

On the 14th August, 1878, fell in with a flock of Teal at Holy 
Island. Knocked down four, one of these was only pinioned, 
and my youngest daughter caught* it and suggested having it 
sent home to place beside the one she already had. We there- 
fore on arriving at the house took off the wing end, and put the 
bird in a hamper in the dark with water and food. It soon be- 
gan to eat, and after keeping it a few days it was despatched 
home, where it arrived all right. It was also a drake, and in 
October began to show some of its full plumage. Teal seem 
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difflealt to keep alive daring severe weather at an enclosed pond, 
the water getting frozen in spite of precautions, and it wonid 
appear if they cannot get water they very quickly die. Both 
our birds died before fully acquiring their full plumage during 
|ong and severe frost and snow. 

Toung Teal drakes and ducks can be distinguished by their 
plumage as soon as they are feathered. About the middle of 
September, although the individuals of each sex vary much, the 
drakes are easily distinguishable, they have about four green 
secondaries, the ducks having only about two of that colour, 
the drakes are also beginning to assume their freckled plumage 
on the back and sides near the tail. There would almost appear 
to be two well marked varieties with the intervening graduations, 
irrespective of sex, the one much darker than the other ; the 
one being rich buff, and the indentations on the back feathers 
being rich in colour, and the breast and belly all over small 
round spots ; the other variety being white on the breast, and 
paler all over the light coloured parts of the feathers. Some 
birds are nearly as brightly-coloured as common Wild Ducks, 
some others (ducks) are dingy-coloured, and much spotted with 
larger oblong marks on their underparts. The wing coverts of 
the drakes are also differently marked, being without margins to 
the feathers, while those of the ducks are not so uniform, and 
are generally slightly edged with brown. The feet also differ in 
colour in individuals, sometimes being greyish, and at other 
times tinged with brown. 



GADWALL. 

Female. I shot this rare bird in this county, at Prestwick 
Car, on the 28th November, 1850, whilst flight shooting with 
Mr. Lambert during a sharp frost. 

Male and female, Leadenhall market, March or April, 1841. 
No doubt foreigners. 
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In a letter I have from the late Mr. Fielding Harmer, dated 
Ist Angost, 1862, he writes — ''I have never seen the (jadwall, 
either fljring or swimming, in Norfolk, at least in Yarmouth. A 
male was killed on Breydon the winter before last. 



PINTAIL. 

1. — Male. Fame Islands, March 11th, 1840. Shot by Grace 
Darling's brother. 

The Fame Islands seem a very unlikely place for this bird. 
No doubt it was merely passing on its spring migration. 

2 and 8. — ^Male and female. Leadenhall market, spring of 
1841. 



SHOVELLER. 

1 and 2. — Mature male, killed in March; female, young of 
the year, October 27th, 1846. 

8 and 4. — Male and female. Shot at Prestwick Oar by the 
late Mr. S. G. Barrett. Male, October 2nd, 1852 ; female, 26th 
July, same year. 

The earliest notices of them I have in spring is Idth March, 
in 1859 ; the 21st March, 1858 ; and in other years about the 
last week of the month ; and those not intending to remain seem 
to leave in about a fortnight, as I ha ze sometimes observed them 
in flocks till the middle of April. 

We found a nest with seven eggs, 16th April, 1856, and I also 
find I have seen a young bird away from any breeding place, 
July 28rd, 1856, which had the blue wing. 

About a dozen came to Gosforth Lake in March, 1856. The 
lake at that time was a reedy and rushy marsh, the water having 
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been let off for several years. There were more drakes than 
dacksy the drakes when flying nttering a peculiar noise resembling 
*'thudder** often repeated. Abont the middle of April they had 
paired, bat the pairs sometimes got separated when flying and 
got flocked, and often a duck wonld fly with two or three drakes. 
At that time pairs often sat at the edge of the water, and ap- 
peared tame, many times within shooting distance, and if pat np 
they freqaently flew roand amongst the trees and came near. By 
the second week in May no dacks seen, bat the drakes often fly 
together or swim near the edge singly, probably near where the 
dacks have their nests. 

The yoang of the year of this species is sometimes very late 
in commencing to get its fall plamage. A drake killed at Prest- 
wick Oar one evening in December, then retaining its immatare 
plamage, only having one or two dark-coloared feathers on the 
head even then ; bat it seems to differ from the Wigeon in this 
respect, the new feathers coming the coloar of the adalt bird. 
The Shoveller also has the blae wing of the old bird from the 
first, whilst the white on the wing of the Wigeon seems to be 
the last mark of matarity he gets. 

On the 20th Aagast, 1879, 1 shot a yoong Shoveller at Holy 
Island, evidently I think bred not &r off. I believe a pair of 
old birds come in spring to the Loagh to breed, bat they are 
regalar wanderers, and so soon as the yoang can fly well they 
leave their breeding place with the old birds, migrating perhaps 
into Africa for the winter. 

In these birds which I have examined killed in March and 
April I have foand water insects sach as what we commonly call 
boat-flies, which seem to constitate their food, and as they are 
only foand in fresh water, it woald be impossible for the birds 
to exist here in severe weather, and in conseqaence the species 
as a rale all spend the winter mach farther soath. 



N 
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GABGANET. 

In the former part of my seraps abont birds I have already 
mentioned this lovely little dock. My son informs me it remains 
in Bormah till late in the spring, he having met with it tfll Mareh 
Sthy when the drakes were only at that time acquiring their 
ehnste and elegant plomage, the elongated scapulars only then 
growing, and not being of their fall length; he sent me the 
feathers of one in this condition. In confinement the old drakes 
appear to acqnire this plnmage at the same time, and then begin 
to utter their curious note, from which no doubt they obtained 
the name of Cricket Teal. This noise resembles that made by 
a small child's rattle, but the jarring noise only continued for 
about three or four notes till it stops to begin again. My son 
writes that by April 12 all Teal and Garganeys had left the 
country. 

On January 22nd, at which time they were numerous, my son 
killed many. None of the drakes were distinguishable from the 
ducks except, as he says, by their slaty blue wing. Common 
Teal and Pintail were also to be had. 

This bird seems to linger on the road to its breeding ground 

longer than many other kinds of wildfowl, evidently enjoying 

« 

mild weather only. Probably its belt of breeding ground com- 
mences where that of the Teal almost leaves off. Perhaps it 
migrates much further south in winter, both in Europe and in 
Asia, than the Teal. It seems to have been found breeding in 
the south of England, but its western boundary, except as a 
straggler, appears to be farther eastward. 

Mr. Fielding Harmer wrote me in August, 1862, that '' Gar- 
ganeys were far from common in Norfolk. Now and then a pair 
are procured. He had not seen one for three years as near as 
he could recollect. They were generally seen in April or March." 
Showing their late migration from more southern climes, where 
they spend the winter both in Asia, Southern Europe, and Africa. 
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A friend of mine, who saw many of these birds killed in fhe 
Mediterranean shores in winter, remarked that none of the drakes 
were in fall plumage. From this and from what my son says, 
and from the state of the elongated feathers he sent me from 
drakes killed in March, it would appear the drakes of this species^ 
are very late in acquiring what may be considered their breeding 
plumage. 

I have observed in domesticated birds both of this species and 
its near ally the Pintail the drakes were very late in acquiring 
their full plumage, but I considered perhaps this was merely 
caused by domestication. If it is usual for the drakes to be so 
very late in acquiring their full plumage, it points out the remark- 
ably short time they keep it, that is only from the end of March 
till June, and it would be only during that short interval a drake 
in perfect plumage could be obtained. 

I think many drakes, for instance those of the Teal, Pintail, 
and Garganey, seldom if ever make use of their distinguishing 
note till they have acquired their full plumage. They seem silent 
birds at all times except in spring. 

Do the old drakes of the Teal, Pintail, Qtidwall, and Shoveller 
retain the black beak in autumn ? I almost think not. I have a 
mature drake Shoveller, shot in October, which had in a great 
measure regained his coloured plumage, excepting the ornamental 
scapular and tertials, with a black beak ; but this may have been 
acquired again in consequence of its having again so far assumed 
his full plumage, and in consequence of the bird's forward con- 
dition at the time. 

In a letter from Burmah, dated 20th December, 1880, my son 
describes a day's Duck shooting the week previous, when they 
got Teal, Garganeys, Whistling Teal, Goose Teal, Wigeon, and 
Pintail, and in addition they had Snipe, Painted Snipe, Stilt 
Plovers, Golden Plovers, and Greenshanks. The Wigeon were 
the first of the kind he had met with. He says he shot a Pintail 
out of a flock of some thousands of Garganeys. He says on 
the ground where they were there were thousands and thousands 
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of TesU bat the ground was a large swamp of about the sice of 
Fenham EHake, eovered with water, yarying in depth from a few 
inches to five feet, the whole surfiuse except small patches covered 
with a kind of floating grass, never growing more than a few 
inches above the surface of the water, so that there was abso- 
lutely no cover. They however succeeded in breaking up and 
dividing the enormous flocks into smaller quantities, and suc- 
ceeded by keeping the birds disturbed and sitting up to their 
necks in the water in bringing down a quantity as they wheeled 
about in the air over their heads, but they could only get those 
which fell dead, and these were principally Ghurganeys. 



SHELDRAKE. 
Male, Holy Island, December 2l8t, 1844. 



EIDEB DUCK. 

Mature male, shot at Holy Island, 8th October, 1851, during 
a squaUy day. I shot another drake and a young duck the same 
day. At this time the old birds have nearly regained their fine 
plumage. 

On the 22nd March, 1880, I received an Eider drake alive, 
which had been caught by the fishermen at Holy Island. I was 
at first sorry to get this bird, as I feared it would be irreclaim- 
ably wild, and would sulk and die. • However as it came we had 
to do the best with it we could, and contrary to my expectatioDS 
it became tame all at once. We put it into a small pond sur- 
rounded with a wire fence and left it alone, so, SQon as turned 
out giving it some crushed mussels ; next morning the mussels 
bad disappeared. Immediately on turning it out it began tp 
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drinky which I eonsidered a favourable sign, and immediatelj 
afterwards it gave itself a complete washing, another good sign. 
Although it tried to get its liberty by constantly walking inside 
the wire and trying to get through it did so quietly, and so soon 
as tired went and sat under a holly. It ncTer tried to fly. After 
the second day it came and ate pieces of fish when thrown to it, 
and it also ate barley which was put in the water. It is a most 
beautiful bird, and anything but clumsy on land, walking well. 
The sender cautioned me that it could fly, and desired me to 
pinion it, but as I was uncertain whether it would live, I did not 
wish to give it this pain and only cut its wing, thinking that be- 
fore the next autumn, when it would moult its quills, it would 
be time enough to pinion it if alive, and besides the iiijury to its 
ynng by pinioning it would have rendered it less likely to live. 
It ate worms readily. It was very curious the way it was 
caught. The fishermen were hauling their long lines when a 
flock of Eiders dived, this bird was caught by the hook passing 
over its neck, and making a loop in which its neck was caught 
without injuring the bird, and it wai^ drawn to the boat's edge. 
After a few days I gave the bird to my neighbour Capt. Noble, 
who has a good collection of wildfowl domesticated, and has a 
much better place than I have for keeping them, and amongst 
these it was quite an ornament. It seemed to thrive well in the 
fresh water. It turned black in the summer as the wild birds 
do, but in that state it died in autumn, probably requiring some 
kind of food it could not find to enable it to moult again to its 
full and lovely plumage. It was truly astonishing how tame it 
became, and I wad quite glad to see it live so long as it did, 
which was about six months. 

On the 80th August, 1877, when staying at Holy Island, we 
counted upwards of one hundred and twenty Eiders in one flock 
off the north-east rocks. At this season it is not easy to dis- 
tinguish the old drakes at a distance, and it is only when in a 
particular position,, as they sit on the water, that they shew any 
white. I dareday all in the neighbourhood had assembled to^ 
gether for the time. 
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I haye seen Eiders when shot from ihe shore, which fall 
wounded, just inside the broken water, immediately try to get 
baok through the very high waves, instinct having apparently 
taught this bird that its safety consists in keeping out at sea, 
however stormy it may be. Late in summer they are very par- 
tial to coming on to the rocks at low tide, particularly early in 
the mornings, where they are not much disturbed, but they 
generally are quite at the water edge, and wide enough awake to 
take care of themselves, always swimming off so soon as danger 
appears. It is pretty to see the old duck take her yoxmg away 
out of danger in this manner. I have been surprised at these 
birds amongst broken water, even large waves. On one occasion 
particularly, when we came upon a flock inside the breakers, 
which we crept near to, just to see what they would do, they 
never attempted to fly, but swam right against the waves, diving 
when one broke close to them, and although the waves seemed 
too powerful for them and kept them under water for some time, 
turning them over, still they made way against them, and at last 
got through them. Why did they not fly and save themselves 
all this knocking about ? 

I have seen several Eiders at one time entangled and drowned 
by getting into the salmon nets there. 

Oct. 16th, 1888. — Mr. Selby says Eider drakes are four years 
in getting their full plumage. Is this not a mistake ? I think 
the birds he takes to be young and has frequently seen about 
this time of the year have been old birds in the plumage they all 
acquire after the breeding season, which is almost black. Are 
Eider drakes except those in full plumage ever seen in May ? I 
rather think the drakes acquire their frdl plumage the autumn of 
the year after they were hatched at the latest. 

June 25th, 1840. — ^I examined a drake Eider shot at the Fame 
Islands. The scapulars, the buff part of the breast, neck, and 
head, are all beginning to be mixed with black feathers, which 
are just beginning to come. All old drakes seem to get this dark 
mixture in their plumage at this time of the year, and which 
they do not loose till about the end of October, when they are 
again in full plumage. 



^ 
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The Eider has a wide range of breeding ground, according to 
Sabine's acconnt being common in Baffin's Bay and Davis' 
Straits, bat feeding at sea, it was not fonnd after entering the 
Polar Sea, on acconnt of their being nothing bat fresh water on- 
frozen, whilst the King Dack was common on the North Qeorgian 
Islands, breeding near fresh water. 



LONG-TAILED DUCK. 

1.— Male, Holy Island, March 14th, 1840. 
2. — ^Female, aboat same time. 

April 24th, 1840.— I find I had young males, one of which 
was changing its yonng scapnlars, those coming being white and 
black, broadly edged with brown. Some of the white feathers 
were apparently changing colour to the summer plumage as they 
grew, but it seems singular that those feathers which in so short 
a time would be the summer feathers were so late as this coming 
white, and also that some of the feathers should be coming quite 
small, and yet black edged with brown, and fieur brighter in colour 
than they ever are when in the perfect plumage bird, on account 
of their fading as they grow large, but this I haye obserred in 
several kinds of birds. 

These birds, apparently young of the preceding year, would 
appear to be in breeding condition, as the feathers coming are 
those of the breeding birds. It has yet to be discovered whether 
birds of the preceding year do breed the following summer or 
not. These birds may be a year older, and acquiring their full 
plumage, which might be completed before June, the time when 
these birds breed in the northern region. 

The fishermen hereabouts always call these birds Jacky 
Forsters. 
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SCAUP DUCK. 

Hale. Holy laland, Dee. 29th, 1847. 

This dock ie moei nneeriain in the anmber which come to as, 
in some yean being yery common, and in oihera hardly one is 
seen, and this uncertainty does not seem to always depend on 
the weather, as in some severe seasons only Terjrfew come. 

The winter of 1887-8 was a great year for Scanps on this 
coast. On the 22nd January, when with Mr. Hancock, we saw 
a great quantity at St. Mary's Island. The old drakes seemed 
to keep in small flocks by themselves, perhaps three or four to- 
gether. The young birds appeared to be in large flocks. I had 
two winged birds sent to me alive ; they appeared 'very tame 
considering, as they ate bread and oats which we gave them. 
The young drakes were getting their green heads and their light 
freckled backs. That year they were so plentiful some were in 
every small bay where there was smooth water. 

I observed on February 20th, 1840, many Scaup Ducks had 
not acquired their full plumage. About a dozen I saw at this 
date were acquiring lighter-coloured feathers on their backs, and 
were getting freckled feathers amongst the light brown feathers 
on their flanks, probably young of preceding year, and I think 
they would not acquire their full plumage till they had com- 
pleted their moult in autumn. 

I have seen them in spring crammed with TelUna zonata, for 
whjich I think they dive and take them out of the wet sand. 

They are usually called Coveys, and sometimes the males are 
called Blue-nebbed Drakes by the fishermen. They are very 
hardy birds, and although one may be ever so severely wounded 
it will keep in the sea as long as it is alive. 

There can be no doubt but that some kinds of birds seem to 
be becoming more scarce on our coasts than they appeared for- 
merly. Perhaps, however, we take exceptionally plentiful years 
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for average years. No doubt almost every place on onr coasts 
within the last thirty or forty years has become more popnlons, 
and the extra traffic by boats has more or less disturbed the 
places formerly quiet and where the birds used to congregate. 
In consequence they are to some extent driven away, but still I 
believe the numbers there are of the individual species are as 
great as ever they were. If we consider the extent of country 
over which species are distributed, it does not seem likely any 
great injury can be done to them, even were all killed at the 
places we have been accustomed to find them at. A season like 
the present brings up and shows the number ; the hard weather 
obliging the birds to come to places where in ordinary seasons 
they would be driven from to other places where they could find 
not only food but shelter from their persecutors. There can be 
no question that more wild fowl were to be seen on Fenham 
Slakes forty or fifty years since than there are now in ordinary 
seasons. At that time there were no railways. I can well re- 
member going on the top of the coach to Belford, and thence 
finding my way to Comet's public house at Fenham, and the 
night adventures from it to attack the Wigeon. It used to be 
cold work and very uncertain. Some ni£(hts not a bird would 
fly in the right direction. The method used to be to go at new 
and frill moon in winter, at which time the tides suited. When 
the tide ebbed the gunners followed it with a spade and a wisp 
of straw. A hole was dug in the mud and the water baled out; 
the straw was to lie down on on your back, and then wait till 
the birds came from the water on to the mud, on which grew 
the green weed on which the Wigeon feed. But anyone can 
fancy lying on a cold night, and when no birds would fly it was 
a kind of sport requiring more patience than the generality of 
the present race of gunners would have, and yet there was a 
considerable amount of fascination about it which I daresay cost 
many their lives. 
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POCHARD. 

i.— AngOBt 18th, 1844. 

I also got one at the Longh, Holy Island, Ang., 1877. 

These are old drakes, and are reeovering their fall plumage, 
but show none of the rioher oolonrs yet. From their being here 
so early it is probable they may oeeasionally breed not very far 
off, but it is quite evident if they do that the yonng leave so soon 
as ever they are able to fly weU, as the yonng birds in their first 
plumage are seldom met with. I never saw one dead or alive in 
the neighbourhood. 



WHITE-EYED POCHARD. 

Male and F$mdU. 

Leadenhall Market. 
Female, December, 1841. 
Male, April, 1842. 

It seems extremely donbtfol whether this bird was ever killed 
in the north of England, and perhaps only much less frequently 
in the south than is generally supposed. 



TUFTED DUCK. 

1844, April 22.— Old drake shot from the Tyne at Haltwhistle. 

1850, Jan. 22. — Shot an old drake in full plumage in the Aln 
when shooting from Broome Park during deep snow. 

1856, April 25.— Tufted Ducks still at Gosforth Lake. 

1858, April 6.— Several at Gosforth. 
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1858, April 26.— Still at Gosforth Lake every year till about 
this time. 

1866, Aug. 11.— Two at Gosforth Lake. 

1870, April 15.— At Gosforth Lake. 

Though some years ago Tufted Ducks bred at a pond at Wall- 
ington two years in succession, and I am certain they were not 
disturbed there, they left so soon as able to fly, and none have 
been seen since, showing how uncertain some kinds of birds are 
in returning to the places they have been bred at. 



VELVET DUCK. 

1.— Male, Holy Island, February, 1888. 

Young birds occasionally cast up in winter, but mature birds 
are seldom procured on this coast. This is the only one I have 
seen hereabouts recently killed. 

SOOTBB. 

1851, Sept. 18. — A drake shot in the Tyne much worn in ap- 
pearance, probably a bird of former year. 

1852, Feb. 1.— Quantities of Scoters in bays at Holy Island. 
Fishermen said a cargo of grain had been lost, and that they 
were feeding on it. Is this likely ? They rarely seem to feed 
so near the shore. I am not aware whether Scoters will eat 
barley, but if Eiders and Scaups will I do not see why Scoters 
should not also. 



GOLDEN EYE. 

On March 2nd, 1849, I shot an old duck at Prestwick Car, 
and on the 10th April I also shot an old drake when watching 
Geese early in the morning. On the 18th April, 1850, I saw 



teyenl old Oolden Eyes ai Crag Lough, and on March 24ih, 
1856y I saw fiye drake Golden Eyes in foil plnmage at Gosforth 
Lake. These birds seen in spring are mature, and are evidently 
migrating to their breeding grounds in Norway and other northern 
regions. 

On the 19th Oetoberi some years since, the late Sir Walter 
Trevelyan wrote — *' My dear Charles, I send yon a dack which 
was shot two days ago on the Sawmill pond, and which I have 
not succeeded in identifying with any in Bewick. I shall be 
glad to know what yonr superior ornithological acumen makes 
of it. Can it be a young castaneous duck of the edition 1826 ? 
In haste to save the carrier. Tours very truly, W.G.Tbevxltan." 

The bird was a female Golden Eye in its first plumage, that 
of the supposed Morillon. 

Now this is just the kind of letter and bird which have led to 
so many mistakes as to birds recorded as rare species having oc- 
curred in this country. The fact is, I fear, if a great number of 
the recorded rare species could be traced to the individual birds 
killed, a deplorable discrepancy would appear in those which 
actually flew to our country and those recorded as having done 
so and been obtained. 

Three of the species so recorded as having been obtained, 
erroneously I think, are the Hooded Merganser, the Buffel- 
headed Duck of America, and the American Golden Eye, which 
seems to be found commonly in summer in Iceland, and which 
Audubon seems in error to have considered the same species as 
the Common Golden Eye, which also appears to be found in 
America as well as in Europe. That the latter species should 
not migrate to us from Iceland is singular, but not more so than 
as respects the Harlequin Duck, about which species also there is 
great doubt as to its ever having been killed in Britain, notwith- 
standing though Tarrell himself says he bought two young females 
in LeadenhaU market in the winter of 1880. I think these were 
simply immature Longtails, and he evidently considered the 
Longtails rare birds, which they may be, and probably are on 
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the soathem eoasta, bat which are at times plentifdl on our more 
northern coast in winter and sometimes far into spring. It al- 
most appears possible the Harleqoin Ducks said to have been 
procured in more northern-eastern Europe may have been the 
true Bimaculated Duck, but which singularly enough seldom if 
ever appears to migrate far southward even in winter. 

There is one thing strikes me as singular, which is that in two 
species so nearly allied as the Common Golden Eye of both con- 
tinents and the Golden Eye also of America, and which is found 
in Iceland but not in Europe, should have their nests in such 
different situations, the former seeming to choose holes in trees 
to breed in, and as the latter breeds in Iceland where there are 
none, it must make use of a different situation for its nest. 
Probably the latter breeds much further north always, and as 
there will be no trees of sufficient size necessity compels it to 
breed on the ground like other species of ducks, but this again 
shows that two species so nearly allied as these are in the dis- 
tribution of the colour of the females cannot be accounted for as 
a reason for their protection during the time they are engaged 
with their eggs, the one kind sitting in a hole in a tree and in 
the dark and the other not doing so. 

Respecting the Buffel-head 1 What was called the Morillon 
(being like the dun diver state of the Goosander to the Golden 
Eye) seems to have been the cause of much confusion, and par- 
ticularly the young female of the year, which is comparatively 
very small. Now the probability is if the Buffel-head really 
ever occurred here it would be in the immature state of plumage, 
and if a female a very little bird, much smaller than the smallest 
Common Golden Eye, but the confusion has I think entirely 
arisen from the difference in size of the birds obtained, and 
which was sexual only, and which were only Common Golden 
Eyes, and the skin of an American bird in full plumage having 
been set up to represent an only supposed British bird, has been 
passed off as a Britisfi-killed specimen. 

If we go on increasing the British list in this manner, in time 
perhaps the birds of the world will be the birds of England, as 
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it appean eyery new writer, to be considered a natoralisti will 
be bound to increase the ahready too much swollen list. 

Now as to the Hooded Merganser, has it ever occurred in 
Britain ? I think not, and I give the reasons why. Bewick's 
figure of the drake of the Bed-breasted Merganser has a droop- 
ing crest. This is evidently a mistake. Probably the bird the 
drawing was made from had the crest in the way Nature con- 
sidered it should be, but the artist took the liberty of considering 
that the feathers had got twisted, and would not lie as he 
imagined they should do. Well this was a mistake, and might 
have been overlooked, but lo and behold in Yarrell's book, though 
the drawing is not a copy of Bewick's in other ways, he also 
figures the male with a drooping crest. Now this shows that 
not only in writing but also in drawing, mistakes once made are 
sometimes copied and continued, giving a totally wrong idea of 
the reality. Now I can excuse anyone on getting hold of a 
freshly-killed drake Merganser, and noticing its crest, being quite 
unable to recognise the bird from either Bewick or Tarrell*s 
plates so far as the head is concerned. This bird when fresh 
killed is simply lovely, and the crest, or as it might be called a 
hood, is a wonderfrd arrangement of feathers, forming, when the 
bird chooses, a kind of double crest, one half of the feathers 
standing straight out, almost separately, and the other portion 
also standing straight out further backwards, and forming a double 
crest of long straight silky feathers. Why of the four species of 
Mergansers the hooded species should be only found on the 
American continent has yet to be found out, whilst the other 
species seem to be found in Europe as well, and the Smew and 
Goosander appear to be found in Asia also. 

When writing on this subject of doubtful British birds I saw 
in the Times recently some one wrote, under the head ** Bara 
Avis," to say a Lams atricilla, an American Gull, had been shot 
in England. Mr. Howard Saunders afterwards questioned its 
being the bird unless it corresponded with a bird with a ticket 
on it in the British Museum, part of the Montagu collection 
there. The editor of the Times was kind enough to insert the 
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following note which I sent him, as a correspondent, '* Ornitho- 
logical Dictionary" (1881), he finds as follows : — ***Id. the month 
of Ang., 1774, we saw five of them together feeding in a pool npon 
the shingly flats near Winchelsea ; two were hlack on the head, 
the others were mottled all over with hrown ;' " then, again, 
**'We also saw two others near Hastings, in Snssez.'" ** Our 
correspondent adds that, as it does not appear one of the five was 
obtained, he would suggest the probability of the skin referred 
to being an American one and that mistakes had occurred throngh- 
out, and from the time of the year (Angust) that the five birds 
seen were a pair of old Black-headed Galls with their brood of 
yoong, hatched not very far away, and that it may tnm out the 
vara avis is of the same kiud, assuming its breeding plumage." 

Now in Yarrell's book he adds *' one of them was shot, but 
although the remaining four continued to resort to the same 
place for some time, the old ones were too shy to be procured/' 
<* They may be easily known from the Black-headed Gull, even 
when flying, the flight is different, the birds appear much larger 
and the tail shorter in proportion." 

Mr. Newton, in his reprint of "Montagu's Dictionary," 
copies what Yarrell says about one having been shot. Now a 
question arises, is the one which is said to have been the one 
shot, a young bird and dark-coloured. If not, it cannot be the 
bird said to have been shot, which was mentioned as one of the 
young birds only. If one of these birds really was shot why is 
the circumstance omitted in the previous edition of Montagu's 
work. Mr. Newton adds the bird may be the Blackheaded Gull 
only. 

Now, as I have said previously, before we take for granted the 
correctness of what we find written, we must weigh the proba- 
bilities. I question much Montagu himself venturing the latter 
part of the description about the difference in flight and appear- 
ance of the tail. Such remarks are easily added to make a pretty 
story, but even if the young bird in the collection referred to is 
an immature Larus atrieUla, I should not believe it to be one of 
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the Urdf referred to ts having been seen, as nothing wonld make 
me beliere it possible for two mature birds and three yonng 
hatehed in f"*^^^, to appear in this eonntiy in Angnst, and no 
others having oeenrred since. It is presumed these five birds 
together crossed the Atlantic? It is a satisfiustion to see the 
original writer of the notice writes again in the nnet of the 
24th March, 1881, to say the bird was a Black-headed Gull in sn 
nnnsoally brilliant state of plomage, which perhaps means the 
state of plnmage aQ mature birds are in at the same season. 



BED-BBEASTED MEBaANSEB. 
Hartley, 26th January, 1888. Male. 

Mr. Edmund Orawshay sent me the two drakes in the Bpring, 
which were set up by Mr. Hancock some years since, from 
Fenham Flats. 



SMEW. 

Leadenhall market, April, 1842. 

When I was living in London about this time a mature drake 
Smew used to swim with a female Gblden Eye in St. James' 
Park. The Smew I remember lost his white plumage in sum- 
mer, the top of his head turning red, resembling the colour of a 
Weasel, but even redder, probably the reason of the birds having 
been sometimes called the Weasel Coot. I think these species 
resemble each other in many ways. 



OOOSANDEB. 
Male, January, 1844. 



^^ 
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BLACK GUILLEMOT. 
Summer Plumage. 
Male and Female. 

Fame Islands, 14th April, 1889, and 11th March, 1840. 

Although these birds were there so late in the season it is un- 
necessary to mention they are there only as winter visitants. 
These are the only two I have known to be procured in summer 
plumage, and so late in the year, except the one immature bird 
after referred to. 

In October, 1886, a young Black Guillemot was shot near 
Cullercoats, and in December, 1837, 1 had three from the Fame 
Islands in winter plumage ; they varied considerably in the white 
edgings to the black feathers on their backs, some of the birds 
at a distance looking quite white, excepting on the part of the 
wings which is black at all seasons. 

All of this species I ever fell in with were very fat ; they are 
anything but common, but I have also had others in winter. The 
Common Guillemot and Razorbill when met with in winter often 
are in poor condition. 



LITTLE AUK. 

Winter Plumage. 

I procured these two birds in Leadenhall market, in November, 
1841. There were many there that year at the same time. 
No doubt some gale had caught a quantity of them and driven 
them inshore. 

On December 21st, 1846, I had one killed on this coast. It 
is only an occasional winter visitant in England. 
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On the 8rd Deeember (about 1855) the late Sir Walter Tre- 
▼elyan wrote me a letter^ of whieh the following is a copy : — 

" Wallington, 
"My dear CharleSi 

"It may interest yon to hear that I picked up a 
beantifhl specimen of the Little Auk on a grassy ridge in the 
hangh near the garden house on the 1st December. It was quite 
dead, but could not have been long so, as its parasites were still 
alive about its head. I have sent it to the British Museum. It 
had probably been driven from its northern home by some of the 
late storms from the N. W. Perhaps you may remember a speci- 
men we have here, which was picked up one winter morning, 
between thirty and forty years ago, at Cambo. 

''I hope you are all well, and with united kind regards and 
best wishes, 

" I remain, yours very truly, 

•*W. C. Tbevelyan. 



THE DIVERS. 

Early one morning in February, 1878, 1 shot either an imma- 
ture or winter plumage Black-throated Diver, which flew past 
when we were watching Brent Geese. I gave it to Mr. Hancock. 
My son got two Geese the same morning. 

The Diver was a lovely bird. When first shot its breast looked 
like silvery satin, and even the drops of crimson blood formed a 
pretty contrast to its otherwise chaste appearance. 

On the 19th March, 1841, when with M^jor Woods, I shot a 
Great Northern Diver, also either immature or in winter plumage, 
with a large gun from a boat near Holy Island harbour on a 
very stormy day. It only looked like a Guillemot on the vrater. 
It dived but came up dead, lying on its back. 
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I have taken fishes called Millers' Thumbs, seven inches long, 
from the gullets of these birds ; awkward food one woald think 
unless they went the right way down. 

The only time I ever saw one of these beaatifol birds alive in 
fall plumage was one rough day in May, 1878| when in Mr. 
Geo. Renders steam yacht in Loch Fyne, a Black-throated Diver 
came up near and looked about it and down it went again, but 
as we were going fast, and the water was very rough, though I 
looked for it I failed to see it again. 



SCLAVONIAN GREBE. 
SuMMEB Plumage. 
Shot near Cullercoats, April 80th, 1860. 

Very rarely met with except in its winter plumage, in which 
state I have often got them at Holy Island, where they are known 
by the name of Tommy Allans. What can this mean ? 



RED-NECKED GREBE. 

1. — October 8th, 1851, Holy Island. Mature bird, with con- 
siderable portion of red feathers remaining on its neck. The 
gizzard was full of feathers, and a quantity of whole shrimps 
were in its gullet. It never iflew but dived very quickly. Pro- 
bably swallows all the feathers it moults. This bird was not 
moulting its quills. Probably they moult their quills when nest- 
ing. 

2. — January 8th, Holy Island, also apparently a mature bird, 
having many red feathers in its neck, but having dusky lines 
across the cheeks. 
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I remember looking with great pleasare at the Great Crested 
Grebe in 8t James' Ptok, aboat the year 1841, and admiring its 
dexterity in catfbing flies in the sommer evenings. 



November 8th, 1854» when looking for Wild Daeks in the river 
Glen from Ewart Park I eame suddenly on a Little Grrebe in a 
shallow stream, where it eonld not dive, and being obliged to fly 
I shot it. I have often seen them, but they dive so quickly it is 
a rare occurrence to shoot one in deep water. 

I have been informed that this bird breeds at the lough on 
Holy Island. Some few years ago a boat was taken there for 
some porpose or other, and amongst the weeds more than one 
nest were found. I have seen them there in antamn. In sum- 
mer without a boat it would be impossible to find the nest, as 
the water and mud could not be travelled over. If it does breed 
there regularly, it is a good place, and no doubt the young wiU 
get away. 



EASED GREBE. 

I shot this bird, partly in summer plumage, at Holy Island, 
when with Major Woods, March 18th, 1851, with a large gun, 
from a flock of seven. I thought they were female or immature 
Long-tail Ducks in the rough water. They flew readily. 

8th March, 1886, and 11th January, 1887, I had this species. 
They are generally much darker about the head than the Sda- 
vonian Grebe. 
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Mr. Hanner wrote me about the two shot at Horsey in sum- 
mer plumage in May, 1862, and he says : — ** The oldest gunner 
in Great Yarmouth, and he a man who knows birds well, told me 
be remembers about seventeen years since one being shot on 
Breydon, none having been seen or shot since until those at 
Horsey/* He says he never saw one in the flesh until his friend 
showed him those that were killed at Horsey, and he is not 
aware of their breeding with us. On my writing to apologise 
for having written in the Field enquiring about these birds and 
the Spotted Redshanks, he writes: — ''He was very sorry I 
thought it requisite to apologise in any way, but he must confess 
the rarity of the birds obtained would have occasioned doubts 
with him." 



CHANGES IN PLUMAGE OP THE DIVERS, GUILLE- 

MOTS, AND AUKS. 

Perhaps I ought to have made some remarks about these birds 
before, when writing on the changes in the plumage of other 
birds, but my reason for not doing so was I knew so little of 
them. I am quite unaware whether these birds breed the year 
after being hatched. Some circumstances lead one to believe 
they do, others that they do not. I find that on the 29th March, 
1854, I shot a Black Guillemot near Holy Island, getting its 
black breast, but still retaining the spotted wing of the immature 
bird of the previous year, which otherwise was fast assuming its 
black summer plumage, before casting its first wing feathers, 
even the wing coverts. But has the bird ever been found breed- 
ing with the wing coverts spotted, though otherwise in its 
summer plumage that is with the black breast. It does not 
seem likely this bird would have moulted these spotted wing co- 
verts till the following autumn, and I think it would not have 
done so. If this bird was an example of the immature bird, as 
they are universally at the same season, it would almost show 
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tbat the mature bird's fall plumage is not acquired till the autumn 
of the year after being batched, and at that season the mature 
bird's plumage would be acquired as a winter plumage, as in the 
Gh>dwit8» but at the same time it must be taken into considera- 
tion that these birds bad acquired their summer (or black) 
plumage (except the white wing patch) the summer before, 
which the Godwits do not seem to do. If the Black Guillemots 
do not breed the year after being hatched what becomes of the 
immature non -breeding birds during their first summer? In the 
Common Guillemot the changes are less remarkable, there being 
no eonspicuous wing patch to observe the difference on, and be- 
sides this they do not undergo the curious change the Black 
Guillemot does, which is from total (you may call it) black on 
the breast and belly in summer to total white on the same parts 
in winter, the Common Guillemot merely acquiring a dark hood 
in summer, by the acquisition of the change in colour of the chin 
and neck. 

One is almost led to believe the Common Guillemot will not 
breed the first year, though it acquires the dark hood, its analogy 
to the Bazorbill being so close. Now this latter bird seems 
almost an exception from birds generally in this respect, in this 
species you frequently see the bird in spring with its dark head, 
bat still having a narrow beak. How is this ? Most other birds 
acquire their full-sized beaks soon after attaining their full size, 
and I do not think the Razorbills will breed till they have ac- 
quired the frill-sized beak, with the white mark in the groove, 
and which I think they will not do till at least the autumn of the 
year after being hatched. 

I find I have seen old Common Guillemots as early as Feb. 28, 
1886, with black heads. 

The three species of Divers, although so closely allied to each 
other in most respects, appear to be singularly different in one 
of their changes of plumage, the Great Northern and the Black- 
throated being similar in their change, but differing from the Red- 
throated species. The young birds of the year of the first two 
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species having nearly plain backs, the centre of each feather 
being grey, whilst in the latter species it is distinctly spotted. 
Not only does this state of plumage appear to be alike in the im- 
mature state, but the winter plumage of the old birds seems to 
be nearly similar to that of the young of the year. The summer 
plumage seems to be acquired, so far as the head and neck are 
concerned, in a similar manner in all tiie three kinds, but in the 
Great Northern and Black-throated in summer the back becomes 
(I may say) magnificently spotted with conspicuously large snow 
white spots on a dark ground, whilst in the Bed-throated kind 
instead of the spots becoming conspicuous the more conspicuous 
spots of the winter seem to wear out, and its summer plumage 
on the back becomes a dingy brown colour, the plumage on the 
'back instead of being renewed in spring, as in the other kinds , 
merely becoming more faded and worn. Such differences ap- 
pearing in the time of the moulting the whole of the ^ back fea- 
thers in two species so nearly allied renders it almost hopeless to 
lay down any general (even generic) rules as to the acquisition 
of the states of plumage in birds, and points out that our endea- 
vours to find out Nature's reasons for the variations can only be 
a kind of an approximation to what actually takes place. 

The Grebes, like all other species, have the three states of 
plumage ; first, that of the young of the year, which is never again 
acquired and is soon in a great measure lost by the partial moult 
before winter ; second, the winter plumage ; third, the summer 
plumage. After this, so long as the bird hves, the change is 
regular each year with the seasons by a complete moult in autumn, 
and by a partial moult in spring, when the ornamental head gear 
is obtained ; but whether they breed the first year after being 
hatched this deponent saith not, because he does not know. 
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CORMORANTS. 

We have two young birds folly grown. It is highly interest- 
ing to see them. They are qoite tame, and take the water on 
being driven to it, and from a bridge their underwater eyolations 
are easily seen. They look like seals, turning and twisting in 
the water with the greatest ease, using their large tails as rud- 
ders, and using their feet only as paddles, not that I can see 
ever opening their wings under water. 

Before we brought them home they were accustomed to fly 
from the sea to where they were kept. Unfortunately one had 
its wing broken by a boy who threw a stone at it, and which 
caused its wing to hang down. This considerably impeded its 
diving. A friend cut the wing off near the body, and tied the 
artery and sewed up the skin, which readily healed, and now 
having lost the impediment to its diving it is, so far as we can 
judge, as active as its companion, the only difference is it gets 
more wet and takes longer time to dry in coming from the water. 
So soon as they are tired they come out and walk to where they 
are kept, or linger on the way, keeping their wings expanded, as 
we see the wild birds sitting on the rocks, and turning them and 
their tails sideways to the sun when it shines. Nature seems to 
adapt each of her species to its necessities. How different they 
are in their diving arrangements from the Guillemots, which 
simply seem to fly under water. 



GANNETS. 

Sept. 5th, 1887. — I saw some young Gannets alive sent from 
Bass Bock. These were nearly as large as old birds. Two 
were entirely covered with white down, two others had some 
back and wing feathers appearing. They all had a curious bunch 
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of down on the top of their heada. Eyes dirty white colour, 
They swallowed whole herrings with ease. 



ON THE STRUCTURE AND HABITS OP SOME OF THE 
SWIMMING AND DIYING BIRDS. 

When we examine the heaks of birds the various forms are 
very interesting, each being adapted for the method of feeding 
requisite for the particular kind, but often different even in birds 
feeding in similar substances. Take, for instance, the Cormorants 
and Mergansers. Both have to catch and swallow fishes. In 
thd one kind the beak is toothed like a saw and in the other 
plain, but both tribes have a very strong hook at the end of the 
beak. Though the Cormorant has no teeth, yet his grip of his 
prey is as sure as that of the Merganser, and his vision appears 
perfect, as he never seems to lose a fish if once caught, though 
he has to toss it up often several times to get it into the position 
to enable him to swallow it, which is head first. 

Though the Cormorant has a strong hook at the end of his 
beak and an enormously capacious throat his near ally, the 
Darter, has an insignificant head, and a very small straight beak 
in conformity to its head ; but probably its food will be very 
small and weak fishes which it catches in inland shallow waters. 
One can easily imagine what confusion his appearance under 
water would create amongst a shoal of fishes like Sticklebacks, 
and the quantity it would take to fill his large stomach, notwith- 
standing his small head and neck. The beaks of the Grebes are 
similar, in the larger kinds, to those of the Divers, they living 
principally Hke them on fishes; but in the smaller kinds of 
Grebes the beaks resemble those of the Coots and Water Hens, 
they probably feeding like them principally on insects and such 
like food. 
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Now the beaks of the Diyera are not hooked at the tip, neither 
are they fomished with teeth, yet notwithstanding, they can not 
only oatch their slippery prey (fishes) but apparently hold them 
as easily as the Mergansers and Cormorants. All the kinds 
when they once seize a fish, it has no chance to escape from their 
deadly grasp. 

The beaks of the Swans are strong, and adapted as well for 
feeding on floating weeds as also to tug away the roots of those 
growing in the water, which their long necks enable them to 
reach. The beaks of the Geese somewhat resemble those of the 
Swans, bat are better adapted for grazing on land. The beaks 
of the Dacks are flat, the diving kinds shorter and thicker than 
the surface feeders, particularly the Scaups, which often take 
shells out of the sands when diving ; more so than the Pochards, 
which feed perhaps as much on seeds. The Eider has a strongly 
hooked beak, to enable him to crunch and swallow Dog Crabs, 
(When I come to Eiders again I remember I before neglected to 
mention when we were at Holy Island, in July, a few years ago, 
we frequently saw a cream or dun-coloured bird flying with 
others of the ordinary colour, which I think was a duck or young 
bird, as none of those in company with it shewed any white ; it 
was well known to the fishermen), whilst the surface feeding 
ducks, as the Mallard and others, have beaks most useful for 
their omnivorous propensities, culminating in that of the Shovel- 
ler, which is one of Nature's masterpieces; so cleverly is it con- 
trived that no swimming insect entering its beak has a chance to 
escape through its fine teeth with the water which so easily 
passes between them. In many rejspects this bird much re- 
sembles the common Wild Duck, but in consequence of the 
character of its food it is much more sensitive of cold weather, 
and in consequence by far the greater number of them pass our 
winter in southern climates. 

There seems to be little doubt but that the further the legs of 
such birds as are included in these remarks are placed forward, 
the more easily the birds can rise from the surface of the water. 
We see this from the greater facility with which Mallards, 
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WigeoD, Teal, and such like wild fowl rise from liill water. 
These birds often ripe straight up, whilst Pochards, Scaaps, 
Golden Eyes, and other kinds whose legs are placed farther back, 
often have to flop along the surface for a considerable distance 
before getting fairly on wing, more particularly in calm weather. 
In windy weather they almost invariably rise against the wind, 
which helps them considerably. We see this on fresh water. It 
is the same at sea, from which all these diving dacks, together 
with Cormorants, Divers, and Grebes, rise much more easily 
when it is rough, and whenever there is any wind they almost 
always rise against it. Taking this into consideration, a good 
boatman will often guide yon in such a way as to get you a shot 
by keeping ahead of the birds and intercepting them in their 
flight. 

It seems singular all diving birds do not use their wings and 
feet when diving in a similar manner. They do not appear to 
do so, some kinds diving only, others swimming under water, 
and some others actually flying under water. This can be seen 
at the Brighton Aquarium by paying attention to the Guillemots 
there exhibited. If we consider this matter, and examine the 
formation of the feet and wings, and the position of these mem- 
bers, we can form an opinion of the way Nature intended their 
possessors to use them. 

First, we will take the surfEuse feeding ducks. These turn up 
in the water, so as to enable them to reach the bottom with 
their long necks, as the Mallard, Shoveller, Gadwall, Pintail, 
Teal, and others. All these have the legs well forward on the 
body ; if they were not so the birds could not turn up as they 
do and reach their food, for which they do not seem to dive. 
Now these kinds of ducks, comparatively speaking, are net to be 
compared as diving birds to the Scaup, Pochard, Tufted Duck, 
Eider, and other kinds whose legs are placed much further be- 
hind. All these dive for their food, as do the Mergansers, 
whose feet are similarly placed. 

The Swans have their feet placed as the surface feeding ducks, 
and in consequence they can turn up and reach the bottom with 
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their long neeks ; bat except when washing, when they merely get 
below the tmrhce of the water to splash it over them» I think 
they do not dive, bat I have no doabt they can do so, especially 
when yoang, in order to escape danger, particalarly when in a 
wild state. The Geese have their feet in the same position. 
They swim only, and feed often when swimming, bat seemingly 
only dip their heads in doing so, and probably, if occasion should 
reqaire it, they also can dive well. Geese, as is well known, 
also spend mach of their lives and feed much when on the land. 
Like the sarfikse feeding dacks the Sheldrake seems to be fond 
of diving when washing and for amasement, bat I do not think 
it takes mach food at a greater depth than what it can reach from 
the sarface, thoagh he might follow a shrimp till caaght. 

There appears to be a considerable di£ference in the way diving 
birds get ander water. Some kinds, like Tafted Dacks, take a 
regalar header, while other birds, as the Divers and Cormorants, 
often simply disappear, hardly leaving a ripple behind them, 
even in smooth water, and it is carioas to observe the difference 
of force apparently required to take birds ander water. When 
diving I have often watched birds from a distance, and when each 
time they went down before doing so, they seemed to almost 
jamp oat of the water, apparently to get sufficient force to carry 
them down, but I apprehend this is only to enable them to get 
the free use of their feet, as so soon as they are once under 
water they can swim in any direction they like. If they could 
not, how could they catch fish ? I have seen the Tufted Duck 
remain under water for a considerable time and come up with a 
small fish in its beak to swallow it, evidently having hunted it 
under water ; but I have also watched this bird come to the sar- 
face and show its head only above water, and dive again scarcely 
making any ripple on the water. 

I do not think any of the Ducks fly under water, as I have 
seen Diving Ducks dive in search of food, and go a considerable 
way under without using their wings. 

Each species of swimming bird seems to be perfectly and ad- 
mirably adapted in shape for what it has to do, although we 
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fijid 80 many different and apparently opposite forms nsed for 
similar purposes. We need not go farther to show this than to 
look at this difference in the most expert divers and swimmers. 
When yon look at the feet of the three kinds of Divers and those 
of the Cormorants how very different they seem to he, and yet 
yon would expect to see them alike, as they seem to he wanted 
for a precisely similar purpose; hut this is not so. What is 
wanting in the one kind is compensated for in the other ; the 
Cormorant having its tail to steer with, the Divers and Grebes 
having little or no tails are obliged to steer with their oar-like 
feet. 

Why have the Divers such curious-looking legs and toes? 
The birds seem as expert divers as the Cormorants, but how 
widely different the propelling and steering power seems to be. 
It would seem likely the Divers would when they chose fly under 
water, and in which case the wings would be the propelling power 
as they appear to be in the Guillemots, in which case the legs 
would be used as steerers, the birds having such short tails and 
so different in form from the Cormorants ; but I do not think the 
Divers are always flyers under water, as one often sees them in 
rough water, when a wave is coming, merely put their heads 
into it and reappear at the other side, having gone clean through 
it. It is quite clear this is little or no exertion to them, as they 
will sit in one place for any length of time and merely go through 
each succeeding wave as it comes. Do the Divers ever use their 
wings to propel them through the weeds to get to their nests ? 
It must often happen. the level of the water will alter between 
the time of their laying their eggs and hatching their young, in 
which case they would have to push themselves to their nests 
over the mud and weeds. 

Guillemots simply fly under the water. If Razorbills also 
fly under water as Guillemots do, and use their wings in doing 
so, how does the Great Auk dive probably greater distances 
merely with what might be called flns instead of wings ? 

When mentioning the Great Auk, which is included as an 
English bird, I would add I very much doubt its ever having 
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been met with in what we eaU recent times. Was this bird ever 
a migrant from its breeding gronnds ? I mneh doubt a bird not 
able to fly, being able to swim such a distance as one, if found 
here most have come. In prehistoric times the bird may have 
been distribnted over Northern Europe, that is before some of 
the lands were separated by great distances of water. The Dodo 
may also have existed over huge tracts of land which sank be- 
low sea level, and the last survivors only, left on the small island 
as they probably were. 

There is no doubt but that the shape of the bird and its legs 
and wings, and the position of them, were all made for the 
kind of bird's special use. Now Cormorants do not seem to fly 
under water, always I think keeping their wings close to the 
body. They have remarkably powerful feet, and all the four 
toes webbed together, giving them enormous propelling power, 
and they seem to use their large tails as a steering power. The 
Cormorant looks to me when under water like an otter, and when 
down you can trace its movements by the air bubbles it sends up 
in quantities. I presume when it comes up to breathe, it gets a 
renewed stock of air to enable it to dive again, when it takes 
down the quantity it sends up by these bubbles till all is ex- 
hausted, when it must again come to the surface for more. As 
the Cormorants sometimes breed at a distance from the water, 
probably Nature famished them with large wings to enable them 
to reach their breeding places; and it would also appear ne- 
cessary for the Divers to have large wings to enable them to 
reach the fresh water lakes, on the margins of which -they lay 
their eggs. 

In the Grebes and Divers we find the feet of peculiar shape 
(in the former tribe the toes likewise) ; the feet are flattened, so 
that when they are brought forward the toes also become flat, 
and thus offer the least possible resistance in drawing them for- 
ward previous to the webs being spread, when tbey offer the 
greatest resistance to the water in going back, in order to propel 
the bird forward both when swimming and diving. The thigh 
bone in these two groups is also lengthened, probably for the 
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express pnrpose of giving the birds greater power in nsing their 
feet. I have sometimes thought about the shape of the toes of 
the Grebes, which in some respects are like those of the Coot 
and Phalaropes. Can they be so formed to enable the bird to 
swim well, and at the same time be divided so that the birds can 
use their feet more readily amongst weeds, these kinds of birds 
nesting in shallow waters where weeds abonnd in smnmer. 

Instead of the Divers having fonr toes webbed together, as 
the Cormorants have, they have only three toes webbed, and 
the fonrth is only almost an apology for a toe. One wonld think 
as the Cormorant uses its tail so much, it wonld be less requisite 
for its four toes to be webbed together than for the Divers, 
which have such short tails, yet the swimming and diving powers 
of the two kinds of birds appear about equal, the distance they 
can both go under water being surprising. 

The Smew, though differing so greatly in form from the Cor- 
morants, Divers, and many other birds which seek their food 
under water, is nevertheless a most perfect swimmer and diver. 
The live bird in the St. James' Park Gardens long ago used to 
be a constant source of amusement to me to watch its habits. 
I have seen it in winter, and when in its white plumage, dive for 
food under the black ice from the hole where the ice was broken 
for the birds, and when from its conspicuous colour it was so 
easily seen. It would remain away under the ice for some time, 
and appear immediately under it at some distance from where it 
went down. When it came up it appeared as if its bill touched 
the ice, and when it once came to the surface it came straight to 
the open water, and on arriving at the hole it bobbed up like a 
cork. I wonder what directed the bird to the open water ? This 
bird is most compact in shape, and most perfectly adapted to 
offer the least resistance to the water, both when diving and 
swimming ; the beautifully-pointed head shows this, and though 
the bird might be called thick set, the whole proportions slope 
away so gradually that they offer the least possible resistance 
either to the water when swimming or diving, or to the air when 
flying. I do not think the Smew will fly under water, but it 
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will use its feet as propellers and its rather enlarged tail as 
steering apparatos, the tails of the Mergansers being large and 
in some measure approaching in i^peaianee those of the Cor- 
morant. The Smew, like the other Mergansers, feeding I think 
entirely on fishes, which they mnst catch for themselves, necessi- 
tates their being the aptest divers, as also are the Cormorants 
and the Divers, which also seem to exist only on fishes which 
they can catch, and for which they mnst be more than a match 
or they would starve. This is not so with many of the diving 
Ducks, which more often dive to the bottom lor shell-fish or 
other food not necessarily in a violent state of activity when cap- 
tured or found. 

It would appear the deprivation of the power to fly, in conse- 
quence of the apparently deformed wings in the Penguins, is 
amply compensated for by their being able to use them as fins or 
paddles. Probably from the method in which Nature has re- 
quired them to live, large wings would have been only in their 
way. Yet it seems incomprehensible to man that in two kinds 
of birds so nearly allied in other respects, as the Razorbill and 
the Great Auk are, the formation of their wings should have 
been so different. 

The positions of the feet in the Penguins and of the finny 
wings seem to be very like those of the Walrus and the Seal, 
and no doubt what is convenient for the one tribe of animab is 
also suitable to the other. 

I was much pleased to see one of the Penguins in the Zoolo- 
gical Gardens feeding on some small fishes put into its tank. 
The bird used its small wings precisely as a fish would use its 
fins or a seal uses its feet if you choose to call them, turning 
with ease on its side, just as a seal or fish would do, and catch- 
ing the fish with the greatest certainty, and I think swallowing 
them without coming to the surface, but I did not notice it swim- 
ming on its back as a seal can. 

There can be no doubt but that the various forms of birds 
and the position of their wings and feet are adapted to the 
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eiroamstanees they were created to exist under. For instance, 
some kinds generally inhabit water which is often still, as lakes, 
while other kinds have to be on the sea, which is seldom smooth, 
and in consequence it will reqoire a different kind of power to 
enable a bird to rise from rough water from that requisite for it 
to rise easily from smooth water, hence the difference in the 
position of the wings and also of the feet, and it will also require 
a different kind of power to dive easily m rough water from that 
requisite to dive easily in smooth water, hence again the differ- 
ence in the position of the feet particularly, and also of the wings 
of such kinds as use them when under water. 

If you watch any of the species of Divers on a rough sea you 
will see the facility with which they merely place their heads to 
a coming wave, through which they go with seemingly no exer- 
tion, the body being lifted into a more fitting position for the 
bird to dive from than it would be from water which was still. 

The Shearwater seems to be a singularly aptly-formed bird, 
and I should think it would be adapted entirely for locomotion 
both as a flyer in air and water, that is using its wings both 
above and below, and also an expert swimmer and a diver also, 
using its feet for these purposes. The wings are long and 
strong and the bird is light in weight, but at the same time it 
resembles a Guillemot, an adept diver in form, and in addition 
to this it has the peculiar formed legs and feet of the Divers and 
Grebes (except the peculiar shaped toes of the latter), but un- 
like them it has a fair-sized tail also, which in diving might be 
used as a rudder. 

All birds, as I have said, are perfectly formed for the purposes 
Nature intended them. I am only at present alluding to water 
birds. If we look at the Gulls how beautifully adapted they are 
in shape to rise from the water and to swim, bat not to dive. 
They have very large wings enabling them to fly well, light 
bodies to make them buoyant, but the fact of their being buoy- 
ant prevents their being able to dive. I have often seen Gulls 
trying to get down to reach food just too deep for them in the 
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water and fiulmg to do lo. Wboi we ecnne to the Teme they 
ere to some extent sunOer to tlie Golb, but beeenee they heye to 
take their liTing prej in the water, thon^ they are baoyaatt 
they are more delicaiely formed, with finely-pointed beaks, with 
maeh more closely set feathers on the throat and breast, and 
with a finer-shaped head, to enable them to penetrate into the 
water to a short distanee only, to seeore their prey, but they do 
not dive. The Gulls have rather large legs and feet, as they 
often travel on the sands and elsewhere in seareh of food as 
well as swimming and resting on the water. The Terns have 
small feet and legs, apparently to enable them to rest on the 
water only, it not being requisite for them to swim much, nor to 
travel on land in seareh of food, bat the want of size in the feet 
is compensated by their great extent of wing, which enables 
them to migrate to distant sonthem shores, where they get their 
food in winter. I am only making these remarks generally, as I 
know that sach remarks will not apply to the what I may call 
ontsiders to any gronp. Now we get from the Terns to the 
Oannets, there being many foreign kinds which bring these 
groups nearer to each other. One featore connecting the Gkm- 
nets and the Terns is their similar manner in captoring their 
food, which is so well known by those who live by the sea side, 
namely, their dropping from a height npon it into the water. 
For this purpose we see the pointed beak and the finely tapering 
head and the great length of wing, bat when we come to the 
feet how different. I am not aware of the reason of the Gannet 
having the four toes connected by webs like the Cormorants, the 
Gannet not so fiir as I know diving, nor being mach of a swim- 
mer. I always fancied it merely rested on the water, bat it 
may be a powerful swimmer, as when one sees it apparently 
resting on the sea it may be swimming faster than one is aware 
of. 

It is curious the difference in the affinity to species in a group 
of Nature's creatures. In some instances all the species of the 
group appear to have some distinguishing character, as in the 
three Divers, the Great Northern, Black-throated, and Bed- 
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throated, which have the general colours corresponding not only 
in the plumage hut in the naked parts. Now in the surface feed- 
ing ducks of our own country there is not this similarity. For 
instance the Mallard and Shoveller have red legs, whilst the 
Pintail, Wigeon, and others have dark legs ; the Gadwal coming 
hetween, with its orange legs and dusky webs. It appears in 
other respects intermediate between the Teals and the Mallard, 
the drake having the black and narrow beak and the characteristic 
spotting on the breast like the Common Teal, and resembling it 
as well as the Mallard in form. 

When we look at some of the diving ducks we again find a di- 
vergence in character in the groups. The Scaup being in winter 
a sea duck, its plumage is rather harsh, more so than the Pochard, 
which is more an inland bird, and also more so than the Tufted 
Duck though it seems closely allied to the Scaup in the shape of 
its beak and in other ways. Then again we see the White-eyed 
Pochard, which is again a delicate-feathered bird, and I should 
think an inland bird generally. These species have dark feet, but 
different-coloured eyes ; but when we see the Bed-crested Pochard 
then we come again to a change in the colour of the feet, which 
are red. I think this bird shows some affinity to the Mergan- 
sers. How admirably the feet of the Scaups and such like ducks 
are placed for the purpose required. When first looked at they 
appear large and unwieldy, but having once seen the birds use 
them you observe the ease with which they enable the birds to 
swim and turn in any direction when swimming and diving. 

It has often struck me as remarkable that in a bird apparently 
so nearly allied to the common Wild Duck as the Dusky Duck of 
North America there should be so little difference in the plumage 
of the duck and drake in it. If Nature made it necessary to have 
so great a difference in the sexes in one, why was she not con- 
sistent. In many other foreign species of wild ducks, resembling 
our Mallard and Pintail in which the sexes vary so much, the 
difference appears trifling. How is this and why is it ? 

The skin of the necks of some of these kinds of birds is a 
guide in some measure to what they prey on. In Gulls, Divers, 
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it IS vmj fihiiHr, evidantly to enable 
; but when ire eome to the 
ftvesdw Ui €> fc > I>acki;. mad Grebes, it is namkaUy the reTerse, 
■e cvcffT ctte k»ow vte bae been in the habit of skuming birds. 
T^js frrT<s;bst :l:^£h the Gtebes take fish like the I>iTers they 
eifi ccIt be :<^ a xerr iacoaaienble size. 



I hsTe cfWs wocicred aad thao^t about some of the different 
€?r»s of Xatsrv*t vDcderfoI prodnctiofps. In some cases the 
e:««t c^rosiie of them seem in some respeets to have affinity to 
each cihcT. We see aznongBi qfoadrnpeds, Otiers, Seals, and 
oth«r kinds seem to eome near Penguins, and even to some kinds 
of fishes* then again the Hippopotunns in its evolutions in the 
water resemllee some of these, and also in some respects even 
Al igmtors asi Crv>rodiIes. How this huge and heavy mass of 
flesh and bone can more as it does m the water, distorbing the 
sorCice so little as it doee, is sorpnaing ; and how wonderfully 
plaeed the ejee are. Often when swimming or resting on the 
wmter they appear just on the water line, and when the animal 
itself looks like a huge reptile. 

How few persons one meets with take any interest either in 
these wonderfnl productions of Natare*s £uiey or their habits 7 
Sorely they onght to be of sofficient interest to attract the at- 
tention of ns all to some extent. 

Amongst other drcomstanees oeeorring to one's mind there is 
this, which has always struck me as nnacconntable, it is the 
difference in the what we might call the apparent purity and im- 
parity in various groups of birds feeding on similar substances. 
Now if we take the Cormorants and Gannets, and also the feunily 
of Petrels, all of which feed on fish or fishy substances, we are 
not surprised they should have a similar rank musky smell; but 
why have not the Mergansers, the Divers, and the Grebes also, 
and also the Terns and all the Galls ? No birds seem to be 
more particular in keeping themselves clean than Cormorants, 
notwithstanding which they always have their disagreeable smell, 
bat which will undoubtedly not be so to them. The Cormorants 
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when deprived from getting to the water for any time give them- 
selves a most complete washing, diving and gamholling in the 
water tiU every -feather is soaked, notwithstanding their extreme 
oily nature. These birds in travelling through the water look 
like little steamboats, swimming very low in the water at a g^eat 
pace, and merely keeping their heads and necks and the feathers 
on the back only, above the water. In fact they almost look like 
the representations of Sea Serpents. It is after snch washings 
they delight to bask in the son, turning their expanded wings 
and tails to it and to the wind to dry their feathers, bat they 
also seem to be able to bear any amount of cold without injury 
so long as they can procure food. 

The Terns resemble purity itself in their exquisite and lovely 
shape and colouring, as do other tribes of birds. The Terns, 
the Gulls, Mergansers, Grebes, and Ducks, even the fish eaters 
amongst the latter, are free from this musky smell, and if they 
as fish eaters are, why are not also those other kinds whose eggs 
and feathers even retain this smell for years. 

All water birds delight in washing themselves, even to the 
Waders. I have often seen a whole flock of these washing at 
the same time in a shallow pool. 

Now a word or two about the colour of their eyes and feet, 
and also of their eggs. Why are the eyes of birds sometimes 
of the same group alike in colour, whilst in other groups they 
are dififerent. In the Cormorants when old they are deep green, 
apparently the quintess ence of colour likely to be derived from 
oil. In the Divers when old they are rich claret colour, in the 
Terns they are black, and in the Gulls various. In some they 
are black, and in others when old, the rim is straw colour. In 
the Ducks we see even greater variation. In the Mallard, Teal, 
Wigeon, Pintail, Gadwall, and Garganey,. they appear all dark, 
whilst in the Shoveller drake, when old, its eyes are bright 
yellow, these are surface feeding birds. In those which dive for 
their food there is greater variety in the colour. The Eider and 
Scoter have dark eyes, in the former bird very small and scarcely 
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visible among the bUtek fealhen in which they are placed. In 
the Velvet Drake the eyes are nearly white. In the old Golden 
Eye, Beaap, and Tnfted Drakes the eyes ure all the brightest 
yellow, but in the old Golden Eye dnck they are a lovely pale 
lemon eoloor. In the old Pochard drake the eyes are a very 
pecoliar red eolonr, and in his dnok dark. In the old White-eyed 
Pochard drake the eyes are white, and in the dnck a dirty cream 
eoloor. In the Grebes the colour of the eyes varies. No birds 
have more lovely-coloored eyes than the Eared and the Sola- 
vonian GrebeSi only there is a donble iris in these, the inner 
one paler, and the enter one an indescribably bright pinkish lake 
colour, whilst the Red-necked Grebe appears with a pale rim. 
What gives the colour to the eye, and for what purpose can 
these different colours have been given ? 

Now as to the colour of birds' feet. The Cormorants seem 
to have similar-coloured feet, but the Gannets* feet and toes are 
wonderfully striped with green. The Divers' feet seem much 
alike in colour, as are also those of the Grebes. In the Mer- 
ganser and Goosander the feet of the old drakes are a magnifi- 
cent lake scarlet colour, and the red is apparent in their beaks 
and in the eyes of the former kind, and a rich salmon colour is 
diffused over their bodies. In the Smew in the beak, eye, and 
feet, and in the whole plumage there is a complete absence of 
the rich red colour. Why is this ? Its colours resemble those 
of the Golden Eye, except the latter bird has yellow feet with 
dusky webs and the yellow eye. This bird's tail in shape much 
resembles that of the Smew, and probably the two species use 
their tails in a similar way in diving, different from the short- 
tailed Scaup and such like birds. 

Can the colour in the different kinds of birds be of any utility 
to them, or is it only Nature's freak to make them so unlike. 
In two kinds of birds so nearly aUied as the Bedshank and Green- 
shank why should it be expedient to have the colours of their 
legs so opposite, in the one kind the brightest orange red and 
in the other green ? 
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In the Gulls the beaks and feet vary much in colour. In the 
Blaok-headed Gnll when old, the beak and feet are dark lake 
colour ; when old only, the beak and feet of the Lesser Black- 
backed are very rich orange colour. The old Herring Gull and 
the Great Black-back have flesh-coloured feet. In some of the 
smaller Gulls the feet are greenish. The old Common Gull has 
a brilliant scarlet process round the eye, and it and the Black- 
headed Gull, as well as the Sandwich Tern, when moulting their 
breast feathers show the pink tinge like the Roseate Tern. 

In the group of our Terns also the beaks and feet vary in 
colour, the Sandwich having black beaks and feet, and some of 
the others have brilliant orange-scarlet feet and red beaks. 
Again I ask what gives these various colours? The peculiar 
condition all birds get, and which constitutes their maturity, 
seems to occasion the devolopment of these bright and vivid 
colours on the feathered parts of their bodies as well as the 
naked parts. 

If I were to begin in earnest to write about birds' eggs I feel 
I should not only try, but I should entirely exhaust my reader's 
patience. I will therefore make very short work of the subject, 
and only refer to a few striking examples of what I want ex- 
plained. 

Now the Cormorants, Grebes, Gannets, and the Flamingo ap- 
pear to lay eggs somewhat similar, the ground colour being 
white and the surface of the eggs being rough. Soon after the 
eggs are laid they become stained. Perhaps this is to render 
them less likely to be observed, but if such protection was re- 
quisite why were they not laid of a darker colour ? The Divers 
lay very characteristic eggs, oblong and rich-coloured, and genera- 
cally very typical. Why do they differ so much from the Grebes, 
whose eggs are also similarly typical ? What affinity is apparent 
between Flamingoes, Cormorants, and Grebes, and whence do 
they get the apparent extra quantity of lime with which to form 
their thick egg shells. If the Divers, Gulls, and Terns are 
able to colour their eggs as they do, why are the other kinds 
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has noihing to do with the change in colour which makes a 
bird piebald. 

Some years ago a friend asked a party, including my elder 
son, who was then a boy, and myself, to shoot his coverts. 
When we got to the side of the covert, which was an ontside 
one, my friend said to ns we might shoot anything we ehose, 
bnt he said there was a pale cock Pheasant he did not want shot. 
Well the first bird which got np before my son was this identical 
Pheasant, which he killed. I presume he thought the chances 
were the foolish bird would not eome in his way at any rate. 
Our host was not in the least put out, and took it all as kindly 
as possible, which might not have been the ease with every one 
ander similar circumstances. He is now dead, but should his 
son see this account it will call the fact to his recollection. 

It is interesting to watch the- habits of any kinds of birds. 
One sometimes hears of the cruelty of an entomologist in taking 
insects, and the supposed injury to the species by his capturing 
specimens of the apparently rarer kinds. Now if such iiyury 
can be done by a man who goes out occasionally, how much more 
must be done by such an entomologist as even a single Pheasant 
or a whole brood, which are constantly on the look-out for in- 
sects of almost every description, rare and common. I have 
often watched Pheasants catching butterflies, and it is astonishing 
how quick and certain they are about it. No insects, seem to 
come amiss. Each one's collecting box during a day would hold 
many more insects than that of the human entomologist, how- 
ever greedy he might be ; but when you consider the enormous 
quantity of insects destroyed in ploughing out a single field of 
grass, and the extent of land turned over each year, it seems 
wonderful there are so many insects left. For instance, the 
common Butterflies, Meadowbrowns, and such like, can only be 
produced on the pastures or the sides of roads or woods. Such 
lands as are often turned over and pulverized it is simply impos- 
sible they could be produced from. 

My children, when they were young, used to take great 
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plMsareinbriiigiiigiipliiidi; thej reared joang PhflMftufts from 
eggs set under hemu It wee lidiealoas how tame the eoda 
were when folly feathered, and how pngnacioiiB they were. One 
they had wonld fly at whoever came to the house, more partiea- 
larly women. It would jump np against their petticoats, fiiUing 
baek on its tail, which became all broken. It was a terror to 
the neighboorhood, and wonld fly np to the windows when any 
one appeared at a window. It became so great a nuisance it 
was sent away. 

When on the snbject of Pheasants I add the following remarks 
I find I had written many years ago, apparently for the FiM, 
hot whieh it wonld i^pear was not snitable. I print them as I 
find them amongst my scraps on going through them. They 
are as follows : — 

''In the Fidd of March 12 yon state yon have given drawings 
of every known species of the group of trus Pheasants useful 
for tnming out in preserves, with the exception of Phasianus 
Mongolious, and Bcintillans, and also Decollatus. You then 
state the comparatively wide distinction between true Pheasants 
and other birds commonly called Pheasants, but which are of 
quite a different genus, species, or race, or whatever other term 
may be used. You then state that the true Pheasants, restricted 
to the genus Phasianus, are remarkable for the facility with 
which they interbreed with one another, and for the circumstance 
that the cross bred progeny are perfectly fertile, and that no 
less a naturalist than Mr. Oould has expressed his opinion that 
beibre many years are passed pure bred Pheasants of any species 
may possibly be difficult to find in this country, and that some 
must fiEdn modify their old notions respecting the sterility of hy- 
brids. Now the old question of what are species and what are 
hybrids appears to me to remain unanswered. In the first place 
I do not think birds in a state of semi-domesticati(Hi, as Pheasants 
are in England, and in various distant parts of the world, and 
that may have been in complete domestication in some places for 
centuries, ought to be taken as examples of species any more 
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than domestic poultry or pigeons, or even cattle, pigs, dogs, or 
horses, either in total domestication or as they have spread them- 
selves either in an apparently wild or semi- wild state in varions 
countries in which they may have been introduced and escaped 
and naturalized themselves. It seems to me possible and even 
probable that ywre bred Pheasants, that is what they were ori- 
ginally as a species, do not exist at the present time any more 
than the originals of oar ordinary domesticated animals, and 
then many of the what are called species are varieties only. Is 
it not quite possible that many of the apparently wild forms of 
many of the animals we have in domestication are really the 
same species, but have become different in appearance from 
various local causes. The whole matter appears to be one of 
which no satisfactory explanation can be given. No rule is uni- 
versal. The whole system by which things are carried on by 
Nature is extraordinary, and will remain unfathomable to man's 
unlimited knowledge. If we could explain all the matters we 
would be getting too wise. It never was intended that we should 
be able to explain them, we can only look on and wonder. 

It certainly seems to me to remain to be proved that the pro- 
geny of hybrids of Mongolicus, Scintillans, Decollatus, and even 
Bevesii will be fertile. That species will breed together we have 
abundant proof, the Common Pheasant producing a cross with 
the Golden Pheasant, with the Black Grouse, and also with the 
domestic fowl. I know one instance of a fine male of the latter 
cross roaming in the woods with Pheasants for several years, 
and have heard him crow, but no instances of further produce 
from him has appeared in the neighbourhood. If hybrids can 
produce fertile offspring why is there a limit ? and why are two 
species of a very comprehensive group more nearly allied to each 
other than to others of that group ? Are we to suppose that 
links have ever existed which would have made all species alike 
at some time." 

Though this was written now some years ago I do not think 
any hybrid Pheasants (I mean those bred between two distinct 



•pedes) whieh are fertile have been found, nor do I think it at 
all likely they irill be. For instance crosses between Gblden 
and Common Pheasants, which are trae hybrids, there the first 
cross i^pears to stop. When we come to crosses between the 
JapanesCi onr own common bird, and the Chinese one, which 
are most probably merely local varieties of the same species, 
and probably descended from domesticated birds, the case is 
totally different ; they are not hybrids, and in consequence the 
young birds are fertile. If you look at these birds attentively 
you see the same space around the eye of the cocks bare and 
scarlet in each, showing their original specific distinction. No 
two distinct speeies I think ever show a similar conspicuous mark 
like this eye process as these varieties of the Pheasant do. 



PABTHIDGES. 

These birds, cock and hen, were brought up by my children. 
The cock was killed by accident, the hen died, having lived many 
years. In this species the cocks and hens are nearly alike, 
though there is a trifling difference, but it is not every eye can 
distinguish it in many cases. Although the cock has the horse 
shoe mark it varies considerably in colour and shape, and many 
hens have this to as great an extent as many cocks. Some hens 
have none of it, and many only a small portion, sometimes a 
feather or two only. The general markings on the cock are as 
a rule finer, and the red brighter, particularly on the wing co- 
verts, than on the hens, which are browner. 

A singular variety often occurs in this neighbourhood, looking 
as if in the old bird, the colour of the horse shoe mark on the 
breast had run over almost the entire plumage. Who can ac- 
count for such a singular variety, which seems to be nearly con- 
stant in the individual the freak of Nature appears in. It is 
singular also that the young birds to assume this colour are quite 
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different in appearance to the ordinary yonng or first plumage, 
the back feathers in them resembling mnch the first feathers of 
the yonng Terns. It is a question whether the yariety is acci- 
dental or hereditary from either parent. That the dark colour 
is derived from the horse shoe mark seems probable, as the 
young bird shows none of it, and it is only when the dark colour 
of the mark appears that the colour seems to take possession of 
nearly the entire plumage. Are these dark-coloured birds all 
cocks? 

Perhaps the most interesting tame birds my children ever had 
were Partridges they brought up from eggs set under a Bantam. 
One of them lived for a long time. They never had their wings 
cut nor were pinioned. The one which lived longest would follow 
them all over the garden, and play with them amongst the cut 
grass. It generally slept in a greenhouse, and sometimes con- 
siderably cropped the plants. When they were in the garden it 
accompanied them, sometimes jumping up and fl3dng along beside 
them when they ran, keeping close to them about their heighti 
and it would allow itself to be covered over with the cut grass, 
and seemed to eigoy being played with. After living about four 
years it took ill and died. It seemed marvellous that it should 
have lived so long, as at the time we had it we had four dogs, 
but no cats, but still neighbours' cats came about. It did not 
care in the least for our own dogs, and they never interfered with 
it, and it only on one or two occasions ever left the garden, and 
then it soon began to call in the adjoining fields, where it suf- 
fered itself to be caught quite easily. 



CAPERCAILZIE. 
Male and female, Norway, March, 1840. 
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BLACK QBOUBE. 



Hen in partly cock's plnmage. Shot at Elsdon, Dec, 1887. 
Dissected by Mr. Hancock it appeared to be a hen. 



RED GROUSE. 

Two males, very mnch marked with white, and two females, 
much spotted with yellow and white, December 1844 and 1845. 

Some of these birds were killed at Woodbom, where I used 
to go to shoot with the bite Mr. Wm. Brandling, in December, 
the last few days of Qronse shooting. His friend, the late Mr. 
Matthew Bell» of Woolsington, then having the shooting, and 
which was before the common was divided. We nsed to go 
with a horse and cart in the early morning, and in a white frost 
often got some birds, the cart carrying provisions to the rendez- 
Yons where we met in the middle of the day. The old keeper 
was a good hand at getting Qronse bite in the season (there was 
no driving in those days). We took different directions, each 
following up the hoUows, never crossing over to the next, bnt 
on arriving so far as it was of use going returning down the 
hill again and starting up another hollow from the bottom, and 
it is surprising sometimes how you thus get near Grouse on a 
moor which appeared almost flat. 



PTARMIGANS. 

I know little about these birds, as I never saw them alive. 
When I was in London, in 1841, I used sometimes to meet with 
the late Mr. Yarrell, at Mr. Grey's, at the British Museum. On 
one occasion, on being at the former's house looking at his col- 
lections, he showed me some Ptarmigans' eggs, which had been 
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Neweastle. I was told it was sent from North Tyne district. It 
was quite recently killed. Afterwards Mr. Hancock got it from 
me. 

On the 8th Octoher, 1858, I saw a young Peregrine Falcon, 
which a fisherman at Cnllercoats had shot early in the nioming 
whilst feeding on a Woodcock which it had probably caught be- 
fore having actually alighted. 

On the 16th May, 1856, 1 was with Mr. Hancock at Prestwick 
Car when we saw an Osprey. Mr. Beay had put up a stick in 
the water within shot of the edge for it to settle on, so as to 
shoot it, but I think his attempt to do so failed. 



MERLIN. 

Mature male, Elsdon, May, 1887. 

On the 20th Sept., 1858, I shot an immature bird. 



RED-LEGGED CROW. 

Isle of Man, Jan. 5th, 1887. Had been feeding on corn and 
beetles. 



The Rook lays late in March, and towards the end of May the 
young fly, showing how rapidly they grow after being hatched 
and how soon the young are able to provide for themselves. 

Now the Rook only breeds once in the year, and perhaps na- 
turally has few enemies (man during the time he kills the young 
birds makes up for this). 



Amongst our numerous tame birds were Jackdaws. In April 
and May, 1872, wild birds came much about, and I think a male 
bird paired with our tame one. They sat together on a pear 
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I think these birds come on migration, but where from or 
whither going I would not venture an opinion. 



RED-BAOEED SHBTKW. 

Male and Young* 

When on a tour through Cumberland, looking after Dotterels' 
eggs, in July, 1840, with Mr. Hancock, we fell in with two 
broods of these birds near Helvelyn on the 29th, and we each 
shot some, of which these are a portion. 



PIED FLTOATOHERS. 

Male and female, sent to me by James Cooper, of Carlisle, 
who had shot them in the neighbourhood in summer ; he also 
sent me the eggs about 1889. 

April, 1869. — Male, shot in our own garden. 

April 28, 1870.— A Pied Flycatcher (male) at Briery Dene ; 
it was very tame, flitting from bush to bush before us. 

It is decidedly rarely seen in spring in this neighbourhood. 



RING OUZEL. 

I shot this Ring Ouzel near Fallowlees, 1st October, 1888, 
when shooting Grouse from Wallington. 

I am always pleased to hear the wild clear and loud song of 
this bird, which is however monotonous, but very suitable to the 
situations in which you hear it. I consider it has about the 
same number of notes as the Missel Thrush, and if it breeds in 
the neighbourhood during the time it sings you very soon hear 
its note. 
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On the Ist of Jane, 1880, we went to the Roman Wall from 
Haltwhistle, and when my children were looking abont for ferns 
they came suddenly on a nest containing nearly fledged yonng, 
just at the time when they are old enough to spring ont of the 
nest bat yet onable to fly. In eonseqaenee they came over the 
edge of the erags. I saeceeded in catching them, and we climbed 
ap to the nest, which was in a cleft of the rock, when I took 
each bird separately and without being on a level with the nest 
pat it into the nest, taking care not to let them see me, and we 
had the satisbetion to leave them all apparently comfortable in 
the nest again. Not being able to fly, unless we had put them 
into the nest agam they would probably have been forsaken by 
the parents, as they were scattered about, and they could not 
have agam flown up to the nest. 



I have little to say about Blackbirds and Thrushes. As song 
birds they have no equals, both as respects melody and the length 
of time they sing. They are glorious birds certainly. We have 
often had them tame, and an old cock Thrush brought up and 
fed a young bird placed in his cage. 

I have observed both species begin to sing in mild weather as 
early as December. I think they continue singing when they 
once began regularly in spring so long as they have nests, some 
of them I think breeding as many as three times daring the 
spring and early summer. I find a Thrush began to build about 
the 8th of April ; on the 11th the nest was apparently finished, 
but no bird near ; on the 12th it contained an egg, on the 18th 
two, and on the 15th four ; and the young were hatched on the 
29th. On the 5th May I saw one bird feeding the young whilst 
the other was sitting on them, the one rising up a little to enable 
it to do so ; on the 18th the young birds left the nest. 

The Thrush probably has four young three times during the 
year, and if it succeeeds in rearing one brood it would be sujfi- 
cient for the species, the rest forming food for other animals. 

This year (1881) is the only year I ever remember when the 
song of the Thrush has not been constantly heard in spring. No 
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donbt the winter has been very severe, and probably most re- 
maining here may have been killed, still, if the species is mi- 
gratory, why have none returned to breed. It never could have 
happened that almost all that were reared last summer were 
killed, but Nature seems to have taken in band this year with a 
vengeance that these charming songsters should not become too 
numerous; even the few that are about seem rarely to sing, 
though they have nests. 



CROSSBILLS. 

' Shot at Beaufront, 20th November, 1888, and given to me by 
the then Mr. Cuthbert. One red and two green birds. One of 
the latter has pale edgings to the wing coverts, perhaps a young 
bird of the year. He said they were abundant there at the 
time. 

My children have often kept these birds alive for a length of 
time, and with ease. They seem to require less attention than 
almost any kind of bird. They never wash nor eat insects, at 
least ours did not, but they seem to be partial to fruit, buds of 
thorn, and other green stuff which the rest of the birds get. 
Having heard of their doing injury in orchards to the apple crops, 
which I own I could hardly credit from the relative size of the 
bird and the fruit, I have given ours Siberian Crabs to see what 
they would make of them. It is curious to observe the way by 
which they get out the pips. They leave the crab opened out 
in sections, but all in one piece. 

I have not observed any continuous song of this bird, but a 
bright merry sort of note is often uttered. 

It is interesting, if you offer them anything to eat, to see them 
open their beaks and twist the mandibles, so as to make the 
poiiits (which in ordinary circumstances cross each other) meet, 
and enable them to hold what is offered them ; and they seem to 
use the tongue as the Parrots do as a feeler. 
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This species is (when tame) very fond of green peas, and it is 
interesting to see how beantifnlly it nses its cnrioas beak in 
opening the pods. When it makes a slit in the division it pushes 
its head in and forces open the two sides by opening the mandi- 
bleSy and feels with its tongae and the points of the beak, which 
it OSes like callipers to reach out the pea, which it then takes 
onty and with its marvelloasly well adapted beak takes out only 
the inside of the pea, leaving the skin. 



I have kept the following birds at dififerent times tame, and I 
daresay some observations respecting the habits of each will ap- 
pear in my book somewhere or other. — Pheasant, Partridge, 
Quail, Common Gall, Lesser Black-backed Gull, Greater Black- 
backed Gall, Blackheaded Gall, Cormorant, Swan, Wild Duck, 
Teal, Sheldrake, Sparrow, Yellow Hammer, Hawfinch, Bobin, 
Common Banting, Crossbill, Mountain Finch, Blackbird, Thrash, 
Siskin, Goldfinch, Lesser Bedpole, Common Buzzard, Sparrow- 
hawk, Magpie, Jackdaw, Bulfinch, Chaffinch, Eider, Pintail, 
Brent Goose, Bemacle, Kestrel, Curlew, Pewit, Heron, besides 
small foreign birds. 



The Common Bunting seemed to leave Holy Island about the 
middle of September ; very abundant before that time. 

The note of the Common Bunting may be heard at times dar- 
ing the whole winter. You hear its note, and on looking for it 
you probably see it sitting on the telegraph vrires. 

My chil^dren brought up these birds from the nest. They were 
easily reared. 



We have often kept Chaffinches, and I like them amazingly, 
they are such merry birds and sing so well in confinement. They 
are very fond of flies and other insects, and they agree well with 
other birds. We have had Yellow Hammers, Common Buntings, 
Mountain Finches, Goldfinches, Siskins, and Lesser Bedpoles all 
living together. They all seem to require similar treatment in 
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every respect. They all like in spring to have branches of thorn, 
apple, and other green stnfifs, grass, chickweed, &c., to pick 
amongst, and flies and other insects, when they can get them, 
even to aphides from a rosebud. My children have brought up 
most of these from the nest, and they all thrive better for having 
water to wash in whenever they like. 

Chaffinches begin to sing very early in the year, often by the 
middle of February, and even during sunny weather when there 
is snow on the ground and during hard frost their spring-like 
note is heard. 

Some years Mountain Finches are common enough. On Jan. 
21st, 1862, and January 2nd, 1866, they were especially so. 
Some years none appear ; why, I know not. 

This is another bird my children have often kept for a length 
of time. They moult without difficulty. Those we have we 
got from Germans, who bring them over to this country. During 
moulting time they like green food much. They are also fond 
of the thick stalks of chickweed, which they take ofif in lengths 
of about half an inch. They easily extract green peas from the 
pods, and they are fond of cherries. 

A wild bird killed itself by flying against our windows on the 
26th Nov., 1875. 



THE HAWFINCH 

Was always a favourite bird of mine, and for years we have had 
them alive. At the present time we have a cock and hen which 
are many years old. There is something very un-English like 
in the species, his very huge beak, curioas-shaped secondaries, 
and when flying piebald appearance. I know nothing of its habits 
except what one sees in conflnement. They are brought over 
occasionally by Germans. They seem easily kept ; are fond of 
washing. They like buds and blossoms of trees and green peas, 
but I do not think they care for insects. The cock has a singu- 
lar song, rather croaky, but I like it, and I have heard the hen 
also sing in the same way occasionally. 
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Mj efafldien have sometiines bioii^t u^ these eommon birds, 
bat only in kindnass, when they got the yom^ from boys who 
had robbed the nests. A lew years ago they had three, which 
they put in the greenhoose at night. One morning one got into 
a troogh and was as nearly as possible drowned. It was at the 
last gtsp when fonndy but by shaking the water ont of it, blow- 
ing into its beak, and drying its feathers it gradually apparently 
quite recovered. They all grew np, two hens and one cock. 
They all became exceedingly tame and rested as often or oftener 
in the schoolroom than in the open air. The cock disappeared 
during onr absence from home caused by sickness in the house. 
One hen died, probably in consequence of its serious accident, 
but the other hen lived several years, coming into the school- 
room each evening at the purposely left open window, and if it 
found it shut it tapped on the pane with its beak. In the follow- 
ing summer it paired with a wild bird and built its nest (outside 
but near the window and within reach) of materials taken from 
the house, and what was very singular that even when sitting 
it would come off its nest to be fed on the children's hands. It 
reared two broods one year and brought them to be fed at the 
window, and they would come just inside but were never tame. 
It came almost regularly each evenmg inside during the next 
winter and made a nest the following summer as the preceding, 
after which it disappeared. When it had young it would follow 
the children all round the garden whilst they sought for small 
caterpillars amongst the roses and other bushes and take them 
from their hands, and so soon as it had as many as it chose it 
flew to its nest and was back again for more immediately the 
young had got those taken before. 

Now you may have too much of a good thing, and so it is with 
the Sparrows. No doubt they eat hosts of insects when feeding 
their young. I have even seen them catch the Humming Bird 
Sphinx, and a poor Yellow Underwing moth if disturbed during 
the day where they are numerous has a poor chance ; but where 
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there is a qaantity of ivy-covered houses or rocks they congre- 
gate some times in too great qnanties, and then they play mis- 
chief with the crocuses in spring, and sometimes entirely strip 
the gooseberry trees of buds, and even eat out the greater por- 
tion of the flowering buds of the common thoms, Siberian 
Crabs, besides breaking ofif the shoots of lobelias when planted 
out, I think to make their nests of. However, being so numer- 
ous, they are very us^l as food for other birds, the Gulls, for 
instance, and the Cormorants swallow them whole, feathers and 
all, if they have a chance. 



SNOW BUNTING. 

SuMMEB Plumage. 

Given to me by Mr. Seebohm, who brought it from the Pet- 
chora River, 1877. The other in winter plumage was shot by 
Charlie at Holy Island, February, 1877. 

Sometimes seen as early as September. I shot one at Hartley, 
21st September, 1886, and we saw an old bird at Holy Island, 
Sept., 1878. 

The Snow Bunting is a bird which from its conspicuous plu- 
mage when mature it is most difficult to trace how it is acquired. 
The first or nest plumage will be alike in all. Probably the 
young birds undergo a complete moult as the Larks do soon after 
having acquired their first feathers. I see the young Skylark 
has nearly acquired its mature plumage by a complete moult by 
the end of August, and by this moult it acquires the entire plu- 
mage of the mature bird. Now if a plain bird like a Skylark 
thus acquires its mature plumage at once, why should not a con- 
spicuously marbled bird like the present also do so ? but it cer- 
tainly does not, as in winter you often see large flocks with only 
a few white- winged birds amongst them. Now what I wish to 
know is, when these dark birds acquire the white wings. I should 
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think not until the moult the next autumn, but do these dark- 
winged oookB breed the following year, and before acquiring the 
conspicuous white-marked wings, and if they do not, it would be 
likely neither do the hens of the preyious year, and in this case 
where do they pass the next summer whilst in this adolescent 
plumage. 

The species is a most interesting one on account of the uncer- 
tainty of its appearance with us. When you know its note you 
generally hear the bird before seeing it, and on looking up you 
will see perhaps one or two passing high in the air with their 
irregular jerking flight, and uttering occasionally their cry, once 
heard and known not easily mistaken. When thus seen it gener- 
aUy I think foretells hard weather. 



SISKINS. 

Male, Axwell Park, 22nd Jan., 1889. 
Female, Broome Park, 29th Dec, 1888. 



GOLDFINCH. 

Oumberland, July, 1840. 

We have often had these two species as pets, when they lived 
with Ohaflinches and other small birds, requiring the same treat- 
ment in all respects. There can be no doubt but that Gold- 
finches have become much scarcer than they formerly were. I 
think, however, a higher state of cultivation has a good deal to 
answer for, there being now so few commons, and consequently 
so much less seed of weeds for them to get. You cannot have 
all things, high farming drives away some kinds of birds and 
gathers other kinds. 
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TAME ROBIN. 

Ob the 7tb May, 1875, my youDgest daughter took a robin 
from a nest in the garden to bring up, it being a week old. I 
had some doubt about her being able to succeed with it, but she 
wished much to try, and did completely. It lived more than 
three years, and appeared to be in perfect health. In July she 
took it to the seaside, fifty miles from home, and it was no worse 
for the journey. In the beginning of that month it had not 
moulted a feather towards getting its mature plumage, but at the 
end of the month, when we returned home, it had got its red 
breast. Singularly enough it appeared to have eaten or rather 
swallowed all its cast feathers ; we often saw it at this work. 
It eats a considerable quantity of bird seed and garden soil every 
day, besides dry bread crumbs, pieces of nuts, and fruit, and 
wood lice, spiders, common flies, ear\ngs, and other insects. 
When at the seaside it was very partial to grasshoppers, none of 
which it has any opportunity to get now, but it delights to have 
moths, and even a Poplar Hawk Moth was not too large for it. 
One morning it swallowed whole a large Yellow Underwing and 
a Ghost Moth, having considerable difficulty in killing the former. 
It casts the husk of the bird seed and indigestible parts of the 
insectS) and I attribute its good health and appearance to getting 
these substances. After having cast up these indigestible por- 
tions it picked the cast up portion and again ate it. When it is 
let out in the room, as it often is, it takes flies at the windows 
and from the veiling by flying up to them, and on catching them 
it snaps its bill, making a much louder noise than one would 
fancy so small a bird could make. When it wns young it was 
less particular, and would eat bluebottle flies, which it now 
refuses, and, what is singular, although it is partial to moths it 
does not care for butterflies, but merely pulls them to pieces. 
It always had a fresh piece of turf in its cage and a rough large 
stone to hop on to, and this kept its feet clean and its claws in 
good order. It was very pretty to see it hop down on to the 
stone, and with its head rather turned to one side look intently 
into the grass to see if any small moving things were in it. 
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and if there were any, as there were seldom not some minute 
insects or their eggs, to watch it pnll them out and eat them. 
It went to sleep early, often ahont six o'clock. At first we 
thought it was ill, as it immediately if roused put its head under 
its back feathers again ; but I presume from the length of day 
it merely gets tired. It was very partial to the water, and had 
a bath every morning, but it was also most particular about 
having the same depth of water to go into and also about having 
the stone put into the water to hop on ; without it it flies over 
the water, and does not seem to like to trust itself in it, although 
it must know the depth of it quite well. In July it commenced 
to moult again, having cast several of its tail and large wing 
feathers, but it does not now swallow them, but it readily swal- 
lows small feathers of various kinds, shaft foremost, whenever 
offered to it, or bits of dust or other matters it finds when flying 
about the room. 

This Robin lived three years. After the second and third 
moults its quills and tail feathers came partially white, but regu- 
larly marbled on each side. It is now here set up by Duncan, 
having died in good feather. It was a very great pet, and had 
been taken to Holy Island during our visits for three years. 

I have observed that a few Robins appear at Holy Island about 
the 10th of September. 



The Quails we kept tame were two of these poor unfortunate 
birds which are caught in spring on migration to Europe to 
breed. If it is wrong to catch the wildfowl on the same errand 
it is certainly wrong to catch them. Unfortunately for the 
Quails they are at this season considered a delicacy and the rich 
will not do without them ; nevertheless what is cruelty to one sort 
of bird is the same to the other. As these birds would have 
been killed and eaten I thought there was no great cruelty in 
keeping them alive, which we did for some years, but they were 
too small to let out of the flat and soft-topped cage we got made 
for them. They seemed most contented and happy little birds 
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under the circnmstances, eating hemp seed principally, liking to 
have sand to mh themselves in, some fresh grass and at times 
they ate small worms. After some years they went wrong in 
their legs, hut this might he from age. Birds caught as these 
are may be several years old before they are taken. 

Having omitted to mention about tame Pewits when amongst 
the Plovers, may I be allowed to go back to them, and enumerate 
their eccentricities amongst the tame pets my children had 
some years ago ? They are difficult to keep unless you have a 
walled garden. But what I wish to add, was the delight of these 
birds in having the contents of a net drawn through a muddy 
pool put into a shallow basin. The avidity with which they at- 
tacked the water insects was something curious to see, nothing 
moving came amiss to them, and they seemed to eat so long as 
ever anything living remained in the water. 



I have little to say about Larks. The Skylark sings delight- 
fully often in cold and cheerless weather in spring, and at the 
same time reminds us summer is coming. It also sometimes sings 
in autumn. I have noticed it singing in the end of September. 

I once had a Richard's Lark recently killed, which Mr. Han- 
cock got from me. It was a young bird of the year, nearly 
through its complete autumnal moult, but still had a few of the 
edged feathers of the young bird's first plumage left, resembling 
those of the Skylark at the same age ; but probably it had been 
hatched later than Skylarks generally are, as it resembled a 
young Skylark in appearance which had nearly completed its 
moult in the end of August, and the Richard's Lark was killed 
on Oct. 10th, in 1845. 

The following is the description of the bird taken at the 
time : — 

Richard's Lark, killed on the Town Moor, Newcastle-upon- 
Tyne, by a man named Davidson, October 10th, 1845, and from 
whom I purchased it the same day. Length from beak end to 
tail, seven and a half inches ; breadth across the wings, eleven 
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and three-quarter inches ; tail feathers, three inches long, com- 
posed of twelve feathers, the two uppermost ones brownish- 
edged with lighter coloor, the next three on each side dark, and 
the two outermost on each side nearly white; wings when 
closed reach to two inches from the tail end ; the tertials very 
long, and when the wing is closed reaching to the end of the 
primaries and covering them ; the two middle tail feathers nearly 
a quarter of an inch shorter than some of the others ; thigh, 
one and a half inches long ; from the knee to the sole of the 
foot, one and a quarter inch ; hind too, five-eighths of an inch 
long; its claw, three-quarters of an inch long; from claw of 
middle toe to that of hind toe, two and three-eighth inches ; 
and the letter I sent with it to Mr. Hancock, with a sketch of 
the bird, is as follows : — 

" My Dear Sir, 

''I have left you a Richard's Lark. I skinned it last 

evening except the head. The body is in the box for you to 

examine. I expect to be down with John on Tuesday. Will 

you put wires intQ the Lark where soft. It is in the moult, and 

was shot on the Moor. 

''Yours faithfuUy, 

'* C. M. ADilUSON." 



WHEATEAR. 

When at Holy Island in 1879 Mr. Gainsford Bruce came there 
in his beautiful yacht. On Sunday, the 8th Sept., he walked 
with us on the Island, when he saw a bird and enquired what 
it was. It was this Wheatear, with its light-coloured head 
and neck. Next morning on looking for it Ethel and I found it 
near the same place and I shot it. It appears a young bird 
much moulting except the wings and tail. The head is half- 
white mottled all over, the new feathers coming are white. On 
the back the feathers seem edged with white. 

These birds are very abundant in autumn there, but before the 
end of September they seem to leave entirely. 
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I saw three Chatterers at a game shop in Newcastle, Febrtiaxy 
8rd 1848, and on Jan. 22nd 1850 I saw one on the banks of 
the Aln when shooting from Broome Park in deep snow when 
looking for dacks, but on the opposite side of the river, and 
which I could not get to. 

On April 16th 1861 one was killed at Wideopen. 



GOLDEN CRESTED WREN. 

Given to me by the late Mr. Dixon Dizon in 1882, when he 
lived a.t Benton. The first bird I ever had set np, Mr. Hancock 
kindly did it for me. 



Though no one looks forward with greater interest than I do 
for the arrival of our summer residents I have not taken the 
trouble to chronicle the yearly dates of the species' arrival, as I 
hardly see what is gained by doing so, their appointed times for 
arrival and departure are so nearly adhered to each year, and 
with all our attention to them we can neither make them come 
a day earlier or remain a day longer. The Willow Wren is my 
greatest favourite as its cheery note is constantly heard after its 
first arrival, but it is not till we hear the other summer birds 
we can say genial weather is likely to last, even if then. So 
much has been written about these birds by abler pens than 
mine I will pass them over with few remarks, but at the same 
time I can fairly say no one notices the first song of each species 
with greater pleasure than I do. 



In 1876, April 8th and 9th. After a fine warm week many 
Sand Martins had come and were flying about Gosforth Lake. 
The latter day the wind suddenly shifted to north and remained 
cold with snow for many days. What would become of the 
Martms? 

R 
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Apnl 9a^ 1850» I nw two S«id Maiiiiis at Preskwick Gar 
whan WBldusg Wild Geeae eaiiy m the moriihig, 

I Me I obeenred two House Maitiiis at Benton et kie as 8tti 
Oelober, in 185& 



On the 14th Angnst, 1858, at Bothbuy Soath Forest, when 
Gronae ahootiBg, I came on yonng inghtjara when the old 
bird roee, I thought it was a Meriin. Both old birds admitted 
of a veiy near approach when sitting on a rock, and were very 
anzioos whilst I was near the yonng. 

On September ISth, 1847, one was in onr garden, and on 
September 18th, 1869, 1 shot one amongst tomips when shoot-- 
ing with Captain Noble. 



Now I eome to the Wood Pigeon, and in a eivilized country I 
say it is the grossest cnielty that these poor birds should be 
killed and sold throoghont the breeding season. Where is the 
difference between starving the yonng Wood Pigeon or the yonng 
sea bird, or any other kind of bird which is now protected ? 

The Society for the Prevention of Omelty to Animals professes 
to interfere with the killing of old migratory wild fowl in Feb- 
ruary, many of which do not breed till May ; why do they not 
try to stop the killing of the poor Pigeons ? 

Their interference in the one case is absurd, their doing so in 
the latter would be highly meritorious. The whole le^slation 
about birds and eggs requires alteration. In.the first place, to 
set a good example, the rich should begin by not using the 
Plover's eggs as a luxury. Where is the difference as to cruelty 
between making a luxury of a Plover's egg or of a boy taking 
any other kind of egg ? If the Plover's egg was a nscessaiy por- 
tion of man's food I would say nothing ; a hen's egg seems 
generally to be (you may almost say naturally) laid for his use, 
as so many of them were never laid to be hatched ; it is quite 
otherwise with the Plover. The Plover's eggs should belong to 
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the owner of the land; let him take them or any others he 
chooseB, he only then is answerable for the cmelty. 

In some years very large flocks of Cashats are seen flying 
southward in late antomn ; some seasons no large flocks are seen 
on the move. 

Doves seem to sit aboat twelve days, and the young leave the 
nest in about sixteen days after being hatched : how rapidly they 
must grow. 



WHAT CONSTITUTES A PAIR OF BIRDS ? 

One so often sees even in scientific books the words pair of 
birds used when it only refers to two, that I would call attention 
to the subject. It may be righty but it seems to me often to 
convey a wrong impression. 

If two birds come and build a nest and bring up their young 
or attempt to do so they certainly are '* a pair ;" but can there be a 
pair of Pheasants ? or perhaps of Wild Ducks ? The latter seem 
to pair for a short time only, as so soon as the duck hatches her 
eggs the acquaintanceship seems to cease, though one does some- 
times see a picture with a wroth Mallard defending the young 
ducks from enemies, and also I have read pretty shooting stories 
of the old Mallard and duck having been shot or sprung with the 
young brood. Now at that season his lordship would hardly be 
distingnishable from a duck except he should speak when he 
rose, but if you find him he will either be alone or with some 
others similarly situated as himself, a selfish being, seeking his 
own safety by hiding amongst the rough herbage at a morass or 
lake side. One so frequently hears or reads of a pair of birds 
being shot from a flock, or otherwise, or even in a collection, 
which though they may represent a male and female, or even 
two of the same sex, never saw each other till perhaps they were 
put into the same compartment. Now to call these a pair seems 
to me to misrepresent their companionship altogether ; why not 
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at onee say two f one expresdoii is as easOy made use of as the 
other and eertainly there is a eonsiderable difference. 

Two are a pair perhaps, bat when speaking or writing abont 
birds seientifieally or historieally, a pair seems to me to represent 
that the two had mated. Certainly, however, if yon go to a 
fishmonger's and bay a pair of soles yon get two, whieh he only 
plaeed side by side. 



GOLOUB AMD HAHEINaS OF BIRDS. 

The pinmage of birds seems to be generally suitable for their 
protection nnder various drcomstances, as regards both old and 
young, though there are many phases exhibited which seem not 
explainable, probably however there is reason for the most con- 
tradictory displays some species show. 

If we begin with the young of many species when first hatched 
we see how admirably their general unobtrusive colour protects 
them from observation either when hiding or only at rest. We 
see a small object running about which appears conspicuous 
enough — ^well we think it cannot escape us, and we go leisurely 
to look for it and seem surprised we cannot find it. It was a 
Pewit, a common subject for illustration and observation. If 
you keep your eye on it and run quickly to the spot you will 
most likely see it hidden in the grass, but should you fail to 
keep your eye on the exact spot the chances are you will not, 
the colour so well matches the ground on which it is and with 
which it harmonizes so as to render it invisible. 

It is the same with the Curlew which is however often in 
rougher ground and requires more cover to hide it in consequence 
of its size. It is the same with the Common Sandpiper the 
young of which is pale in colour, as it sometimes has to escape 
observation by remaining quite still amongst pebbles at a bum 
side where there is no other material to hide it. The young of 
the Common Snipe and the Dunlin, often nesting amongst hea- 
ther are darker, mixed with rich brown, but I have frequently 
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also found Dunlins not far from the sea having their nests on 
the short grass and scanty herbage, and although the yonng are 
rich brown, it is wonderful how difficult they are to see when 
very young, even when their colours differ from the ground on 
which they are, they remain so very still when any danger is 
near them. 

In birds like the Pheasant and Jungle Fowl one sees at once 
it is not necessary for the cock to become unobtrusive in plumage 
in order to protect the youug as they have notbmg to do with 
them, and have only to look out for their own safety. Of these 
and such like kinds, the hens are much more like the colour of 
the ground, and in consequence more easily escape observation. 
The cocks are usually at all times wilder than the hens, seem- 
ingly being aware of their more conspicuous plumage, as is also 
the case with the Blackcock and Capercailzie. 

Though the wild drake does not look after the young, he looses 
his beautiful and conspicuous plumage in summer and autumn, 
bat this seems to be for another reason, which is to enable him 
to conceal himself when unable to fly, which he and the drakes 
of similar species are unable to do for the short time that their 
quills which are cast altogether, grow agaia, and which Nature 
has ordained they should be at the season when the swamps are 
thickest with reeds, rushes, and other cover, and also when there 
is abundance of food without the necessity of going to a distance 
for it. The Sheldrake and duck resemble each other. Nature 
may not have considered it requisite to make any difference in 
their appearance as the duck when sitting, is in a hole, conse- 
quently it matters not her colour for her protection, and so 
soon as the young are hatched she and they take the open sands 
and mud flats, where the grey colour of the young makes them 
' unconspicuous, and it is very similar to that of the waders in 
winter when they occupy similar grounds. 

What a marvellous thing it is that the Partridge, Quail, Corn- 
crake, aud even a cock Pheasant can sometimes so completely 
escape observation even when the ground on which they are is 
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qoito htm. Wlio has not got into the middle of a eovey of 
Pitftridges on abere fidlow without being awire a bird was near, 
no doobt oflen by their haTing remained motionless ? bat some- 
times they most have been ronning before a pointer on bare 
groond and still not discernible, so admirably is their speckled 
plnmage adapted for their protection. I have seen a Corncrake 
in aatomn settle on a very bare dean drSl sown oat ficdlow quite 
near at hand and not be able to find it again with a good dog, 
one wonld say it was impossible for it to have escaped observa- 
tion. 

Some of the small foreign birds even in cages change the plu- 
mage most regularly with the seasons, some being very similar 
to some of our own birds at one season but gorgeously feathered 
at the other, and many of them seem to thrive well for a length 
of time in captivity. We have several which change every year. 
One always reminds me of a Grey Plover in summer, getting a 
complete black breast and sides of the face, but it is yellow other- 
ways only instead of grey. Others vary from green to scarlet, 
and one from brown to orange and black, and even the shape 
of the feathers changes. One cannot see the use of all this, but 
probably if one lived in their native country a reason might be 
apparent, such as protection from some enemy at some portion 
of the year, 

The difference of colour in the males and females of birds is 
an interesting subject but difficult to contemplate, as there are 
no rules to lay down which have not exceptions. Why in one 
species are the sexes alike and in another apparently nearly allied 
the reverse ? 

Take the Black Grouse and Pheasant. Well, these species are 
polygamous, and the males have nothing to do with the bringing 
up of the family, and consequently only have themselves to look 
to, and being conspicuous they do not themselves lead the young 
into danger; this may account for their difference from the 

females. 

A similar reason would hold good with the Duck tribe. In 
e^rlj autumn both young and old often depend much on hiding. 
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as mach as on flying, so long as the very rank herbage affords 
them shelter, but many of them by October get into full vigonr 
of flight if not of plmnage, and they are then able to escape 
danger and travel a distance to obtain food which perhaps is 
getting scarce in consequence of the colder nights destroying the 
insects on which they feed at snch places as they monlted at. 

In the Partridge and Bed Grouse both parents most attentively 
bring up the young, and consequently it is of importance they 
should both be of similar appearance, and it appears to be so 
generally with birds where both sexes are so engaged but not 
always, as in the Thrash, both are alike, but they are not in the 
Blackbird, and this discrepancy seems to be difficult to account 
for in two species so nearly allied in many respects. 

It is very singular how regular Nature is in her operations. 
Perhaps nearly the whole of each of the various species of birds 
such as Pewits, Books, Partridges, Thrushes, Wild Ducks, Snipes, 
and other birds in a neighbourhood, if left to themselves ^ lay their 
flrst eggs on or about the same day, at any rate far nearer toge- 
ther as to time than is supposed ; you may find out of the way 
early times for finding Wild Duck's eggs, but these may have 
something to do with domestication or semi-domestication, but 
every species is a mystery. How do Shovellers find a reedy 
pond the only one in a large tract of country where they nest 
each year, and probably are never seen in the neighbourhood 
migrating or otherwise except at the very pond ? and many other 
species as the Water Bail, what takes it to a reedy pool, and 
in a country drained as England is, why does it continue to come 
to such a country, and when it arrives how does it know where 
a suitable place for it can be found ? 



THE COLOUB OF BIBDS' EGGS. 

Why has nature taught the Little Tern to lay its eggs amongst 
pebbles about the size of its eggs, and where they are so difficult 
to see ? and why has she not made the other species as conning, 
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tome of tfaem oft«ii laying their eggs on the grass or oilier seanty 
vegetation where they are readily seen ? the very eggs look as 
if they were spotted so as to he plaeed where they would escape 
ohservation amongst stones and yet the hird lays them on the 
grass. Some hirds lay their eggs in holes in the dark, these are 
often white, hat heicg hid it does not appear necessary any par- 
ticular colour shonld he selected. Why are the Throshes' eggs 
so heantifol, and at the same time so hidden in the deep well 
plastered nest ? 

The Little Tern for some canse or other seems to have deserted 
Northnmherland, formerly it hred on some parts of the coast, 
where perhaps it was annually distorhed and its eggs taken. I 
am not aware of its appearance here now except perhaps as a 
straggler. I fear the Roseate Tern has also disappeared from 
our coast. 

Docks lay greenish eggs, their colonr is not of so mnch conse- 
qnence, as when the old bird leaves them they are well covered 
in the down plncked from her body, and which nature has at the 
season especially provided her with for the purpose. 

The Cormorant's eggs when first laid are pure white, but they 
soon become stained from the bird's feet, the seaweed the nests 
are made of, or by some other cause — ^this renders them less 
conspicuous when left uncovered by the birds to Gulls and other 
marauders flying over, and it may be for this cause they get so 
stained. The same with the Grebes. 

The Heron lays a bright greenish egg which must be very con- 
spicuous from above ; and the Wood Pigeon's eggs how easily 
they can be seen, even sometimes from below, the nest is so thin, 
and being white must be very easily seen by birds flying over — 
they cannot be white for protection. The eggs of the Water Hen 
and Coot are very much the colours of the dried sedges the nests 
are usually composed of. 

In Mr. Hewitson's second edition of his work on birds' eggs he 
figured a Golden Eagle's egg from my collection. It was sent 
me by Mr. Gilchrist, of Ospisdaile, in Sutherland, with other 
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ogg8» amongst which were those of the Peregrine Falcon and also 
the Black-throated Diver. They were procured the year the late 
Mr. Selby took his tour in Scotland, and I had to send him one 
of the Falcon's eggs which was also sent to me for him. Eggs 
in those days of the Black-throated Diver were very rare in 
collections, and the one sent to me was certainly the first in this 
neighbourhood. Mr. Hewitson also figured the beautifully- 
marbled egg of the Common Buzzard from my collection ; this 
was procured from a nest found near Gorton Loisk, Loch Striven- 
head, Argyleshire, and was given to me by a son of the late Sir 
John Fife, on whose property it was found. I have had and 
seen many Buzzards' eggs since, but I do not remember ever 
seeing one so highly coloured. It much resembles a well- 
marked Golden Eagle's egg. I have Mr. Hewitson*s letter ask- 
ing me for the loan of the Eagle's egg, which is as follows : — 

Post Mark, April 15, 1848. 

" Tynemouth, Friday. 
**My dear Sir, 

** If you will do me the kindness to let me make a draw- 
ing from your Eagle's egg I will call for it on Monday, when I 
•mean to be in Newcastle, and will bring a box in which it will 
travel down to Tynemouth securely, and I will return it in a day 
or two. 

** 1 will call at two o'clock, and if you cannot conveniently b6 
at home you will perhaps leave it out for me, and much oblige, 

" Yours very truly, 

" William 0. Hewitson. 
''Oharles Adamson, Esq., 

" Westgate St., 

"Newcastle." 

I have also one of the Dunlin's eggs Mr. Hewitson took his 
figure from. 

Audubon was a friend of my father's, and in 1884 he gave 
him the letterpress of his Second volume, which I have with 
the others, in it is the author's autograph, as follows : — 
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** To John Adamson, Eeq., 

'* With the best wishes of his fidihM Mend, 

'* John J. Audubon. 
" Neweastie-npon-Tyne, 

'• Dec. 17th, 1884." 

Abont thai time he was desirons I shonld accompany him to 
America as I was so fond of birds, bat my father objected to my 
going, as he considered such a joivney at my age would have 
entirely nnsettled me for the remainder of my life. As I have 
mentioned before he then gave me eggs, amongst others the 
Great Northern Diver and the Spotted Sandpiper's, the latter I 
I still have ; one of them was also figured by Mr. Hewitson in 
his work. 

Many years ago (about 1850) Mr. Howard, of Corby, enquired 
if I could tell him if it was possible to get any Dotterels' eggs, in 
consequence of a friend of his (Lady Cnst) wishing to have one, 
and I having recently got some from Cumberland I gave him 
one. 

The following is a copy of Mr. Trevelyan*s letter sending me 
the nest of Woodcock's eggs before referred to : — 

*' 19th April, '89. 
'' My dear Sir, 

'' Excuse haste, as I have merely time to pack up and 
send the eggs which you wished. 

"Please to return box. 

" Yours ever faithfully, 

*' R. Trevsltin. 
** C. Adamson, Esq. 

** With box to be returned." 
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ON THE NOTES AND SONG OP BIRDS. 

It mnst have struck some of those who take delight in study- 
ing and observing Nature's works the resemblance there is in 
some of the notes of various kinds of birds of totally different 
descriptions. 

The Thrush sometimes has a note resembling that of the drake 
Teal. 

The Starling has many very dissimilar notes, one of which 
strongly reminds one of the Curlew, and also sometimes of the 
Pewit and Qolden Plover ; and in spring its song sometimes re- 
minds me of the twitter of the House Martin, the Wagtails, and 
also the Quail. 

What a singular note the drake Teal has, and how unlike that 
of the Common Wild Drake ; the drake Wigeon*s cry how unlike 
also to the duck's quack. 

The note of the Turnstone seems often similar to that of the 
Green Linnet, and the three notes of the Redshank I think re- 
semble the three notes sometimes uttered towards the end of the 
song of the Thrush. 

The Wren*s note resembles that of the Water Ouzel. 

The te weet of the Green Sandpiper recalls to mind the note 
of some common inland bird ; is it not the Green Linnet also ? 
There are many other similar instances if one could remember 
them, and had taken more than mental notice of them at the 
time, but which have escaped one*s further attention until one 
hears it again, or perhaps for ever, but which have also probably 
occurred to others. 

There is a considerable resemblance between the song of the 
merry Yellow Hammer and the Common Bunting. Then again 
how different are the notes sometimes of nearly allied species, 
those of the Willow Wren, the Wood Wren, and the Chif Chaf, 
for instance. One never tires of the lively note of the first, and 
how glad one is to hear it in April telling us spring has come at 
last. Under some circumstances its note sometimes resembles 
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that of the Ohaffineh^ and I have small donbt but that there is 
gome miwtake when one hears of the too early arrival of the 
former bird. 

The note of the Wood Wren is rather monotonons, somewhat 
resembling that of the Yellow Hammer, bat to my ear not nearly 
so pleasant ; and then the little Ghif Chaf s note is not in the 
least musical, bat still one likes to hear it, as it is even a more 
early informer of spring than the others are. 

I like to hear the song of the Jay, and even the Magpie (onr 
nearest representative of the Birds of Paradise), which really 
sometimes sings, as we had a tame one which certainly did so. 
These birds* notes vastly increase the pleasure of unselfish people 
in their country rambles in plantations, where they ought to be 
and would be if they were not so unmercifully and ungenerously 
destroyed at all seasons alike. 

What interesting and loud notes the Greater and Blue Titmice 
have, and which one often hears at all seasons, even when the 
trees are leafless and other kinds of birds are generally silent. 

In different species nearly allied one expects to find similar 
notes, and we do in the Wagtails, the yellow, pied, and grey. 
If we hear a note of one of these we know at once it is a Wag- 
tail, though the bird is unseen. I only allude to these three 
species of Wagtails, which certainly are distinct. Whether we 
have more species than these, a more scientific naturalist than I 
am may give a more decided opinion, but I think it will be his 
opinion only, and hardly a decision of the fact. 

On the arrival of the yellow one, which is most strictly a 
summer bird, one often has one*s attention called to it by its un- 
mistakeable note, when the bird is too far off to distinguish, un- 
less your eye catches its peculiar undulating flight. It seems to 
care less about water than either of the others, though you often 
find it about the edges of a muddy pond. I have noted its ar- 
rival as early as 28rd April. 

The Grey Wagtail delights in rocky streams, and although not 
' at all times at the same places is rarely absent long, but I think 
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I do not remember having seen it daring very severe frost and 
snow if of long continuance. It is a pretty sight to see. it with 
its yonng pn their first leaving the nest, which they do aboat the 
first week in May ; the old birds seem so anxious for the safety 
of their brood, and when they get scattered they use every en- 
deavour to get them together again until they are able to take 
care of themselves. At such times the old birds alight in the 
top branches of trees, under which the young are sitting stiU 
(I think they take the young into the trees for safety), the old 
birds constantly moving their tails and making themselves con- 
spicuous by the noise they make in their anxiety. This species 
rarely leaves the bum sides. The young birds are of such indis- 
tinct yellowish-greyish colour, they are difficult to see except 
when the old birds take them flies or other insects. 

I have seen the Pied Wagtail in our garden as early as March 
6th, 1868. It is a pretty active bird, sometimes occurring you 
may say unaccountably and as if by accident only in winter. It 
is a regular summer resident, caring less about water than the 
grey species, but it is often seen at ponds or river sides, but not 
inhabiting exactly similar places as the the grey does. This bird 
is often seen about houses, catching flies on house tops and such 
like places. The young are often very numerous on the coast 
(particularly if any herring curing is going on) in autumn, catch- 
ing flies, and evidently congregated there just previous to their 
ordinary winter migration. 



As I have before remarked in some very different kinds of 
birds, when casting their feathers, those being cast as well as 
the down on some kinds of young birds, are pushed out by the 
new feathers coming being attached to them seemingly by the 
quill portion during and after the time the undeveloped feather 
remains in its covering of scurfy skin, but much longer when the 
down only is pushed out, sometimes after the feather has acquired 
its full length. I have seen the young Pewit and the Oyster 
Catcher with the down on the end of their tail feathers quite 
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long, lome time after they have been able to fly well, and as I 
have already remarked I onee killed a young Sanderling in 
Augoflt, whieh bad ondonbtedly flown from the Arctie regions, 
with tbe down still Attached to one or two of its back feathers. 
The down apparently gradnaUy wears off when of no farther use 
to the bird. In the yomig of the Black Gronse in Aagast and 
September yen see many of the growing second feathers of some 
length yet in the shafts attached to those of the young bird, 
partieolarly aboat the head, and pushing them out, showing a 
continnons growth. 

A tame drake Pintail we had whilst acquiring its fall plumage 
in winter when moulting on the breasti the new white feathers 
those of the fall plumage were pushing out those of the dark 
plumage, and which were still attached to them. I have also 
seen an oU duck Teal in September whilst recovering its breast 
feathers, after having sat on eggs, when the new feathers in 
their undeveloped state were pushing out the few remaining old 
feathers. This arrangement seems caused by Nature to prevent 
the birds being left too naked till the renewed feathers were long 
enough. This bird looked smooth in the breast until the plu- 
mage was examined, when the junction of the worn feathers 
left and those renewed was easily to be seen. 

There seems little doubt but that a bird's feathers last it as 
long as they are sufficient for its economy, and that when it re- 
quires them renewed, whether in spring or autumn, it gets them. 
If in spring in the wading birds they come rich in colour, as the 
breeding bird's plumage. If in autumn they come plainer. If 
a bird has moulted completely in autumn it is more than probable 
its feathers will last it tiil the following autumn, perhaps chang- 
ing colour in spring; but if a bird of the year has merely moulted 
partially its small feathers in autumn, it is probable it will moult 
more in spring and during the following summer, getting its 
complete winter clothing by October. The old birds begin to 
get their summer plumage first, as I think you never find a bird 
of the year before begin to get its summer plumage until the 
wing coverts have been worn or changed into their winter state/ 
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By this I mean that it is not common to see birds of the preced- 
ing year getting a summer plumage until all ordinary traces of 
the young of the year or first plumage are gone. 

In some kinds of birds it would almost seem as if they con- 
tinued moulting all through summer. No sooner have they ac- 
quired a sunmier plumage, and some of the feathers not come to 
their full length as the brightest of their plumage, the seasonable 
change having advanced to its highest pitch, it would appear to. 
decline, and as it does the feathers after such time renewed come 
paler again ; indeed it would seem the winter plumage is begun 
to be acquired again before that of summer is often scarcely at- 
tained. 

The first feathers a bird gets are generally much smaller and 
thinner than those of the old bird in winter, and as in many 
kinds, many of these are retained it seems curious, as one 
would think the young bird would be less able to repel the cold 
of winter than the old bird, which has during autumn completed 
its moult, and has got a dense clothing by and for winter. You 
see this more particularly in the Ducks and Geese, the young 
birds being much thinner-feathered till they get their full plu- 
mage, which is not completed till late in the following year. I 
have seen the young of the Pink-footed Goose in the end of Oc- 
tober still in its first small feathers, only a few of the mature 
bird's larger feathers appearing on the flanks, and I have a Grey 
Lag Goose of the preceding year shot in April still in its first 
feathers. The old Brent Geese have completed their moult before 
arriving here, the young birds being still in the moult and im- 
perfectly clad, and retaining all the wing feathers of the yearling. 
The same with the Wigeon. This has reference to the body 
feathers giving warmth chieflyi as the wing feathers, except the 
tertials, are not changed till the general moult the following 
year. 

It always appeared to me singular how new feathers on a bird 
do. begin to. grow when they are required. If you take the akin, 
off -a bird in full feather and. examine it inside there does notj 
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appear to be any aabetanee from which a new set of feathers could 
begin to come. I presume there most be some process perhaps 
somewhat simihir to the renewal of teeth in animalsi or perhaps 
nails or daws, but there appears to be this difference. In the 
former case the teeth are renewed once in the lifetime, and in 
the latter the nails and claws continue growing in most in- 
stancesi but are kept in order by the constant use of them by 
the own r ; bnt yet in some cases the nails are I believe cast, as 
in the Grouse, and renewed periodically, in almost all other 
eases the bird or animal has the power to have them renewed in 
case of accident only. It seems probable there may be some 
analogy to hair, but even this sometimes seems to be of continual 
growth as in man, and at other times there is a renewal with the 
seasons in animals, as we seem to observe the hair cast en- 
tirely. I am not sufficiently learned as to know whether the 
embryo of the hair of animals is secreted in a similar manner as 
feathers in birds. It would appear from looking at the inside of 
a skin of a bird beginning to moult that the young feather com- 
mences to appear inside the skin, as yon see marks generally 
blue, but sometimes white in white birds, containing what will 
be the feather apparently within the skin itself. This appear- 
ance is sometimes partial, bnt at other times nearly the whole 
skin is in a like condition when immediately previous to the 
general moult of the bird. What is it that causes this state ? 
It does not appear to be the want of new feathers only, because 
you find one bird moulting whilst the old feathers are apparently 
quite serviceable, and in another bird before moulting the fea- 
thers are quite worn out. Tou see sometimes the teiiials of a 
Sandpiper worn almost to the shaft. Nature seems to have pro- 
vided some substance in the skin by which in case of the acci- 
dental loss of some feathers the bird is enabled to renew a 
portion of its feathers at any time they may be required, and 
that quickly. 

The change in the colour of the plumage of some birds with 
the seasons is most difficult to account for. How those clothed 
in white or grey appear brown or red in so short a space of time 
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as they do is wonderfdl, and though the fact is so constantly 
before ns we are nnable to account for it, and I daresay few of 
us think of it, or care about it, or attempt to account for it; and 
it seems equally curious some small English birds once having 
had a brilliant plumage in confinement certainly do not acquire 
it again (though they may in a wild state, but this it is now sup- 
posed they do not), whilst some small foreign birds get their 
brilliant and plain plumage in confinement with great regularity 
with the seasons. 

When one once begins to think of all these matters and attempts 
to put one's thoughts into writing one often gives up in despair, 
as it seems impossible to dwell on the subject for a sufficient 
time. One theory seems to offer itself to the imagination, but 
it cannot be carried out, as some illustration one would use for 
the theory probably instead of furthering it upsets it altogether, 
and leaves the whole matter in confusion, hopeless, and more 
unaccountable than ever. So it will be with man's endeavours, 
and so I think it was intended to be by wisdom beyond his com- 
prehension. If we could find out the Creator's reasons for many 
of these matters the subject would lose its fascination. For 
man to attempt to lay down rules for either genera or species is 
simply presumption. He may have an opinion, but that is all, 
and of what value is it ? 



SOME REMARKS PERHAPS IRRELEVANT TO MY BOOE's NAME. . 

On entering an ancient cathedral I have sometimes felt struck 
with awe at its grandeur, and wondered at the power given to 
man to conceive in his mind such an edifice, particularly at the 
time it had been built. Such power would seem hardly human, 
and I have wondered whether the original idea was a dream, 
and supposing it was how was the idea carried out ; it could 
only be by the division and subdivision of labour, and that under 
the guidance of many minds acting together and of no ordinary 
quality ; but such works sink utterly into insignificance when 

s 
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we eoniempkio ihooe of the Create. Can we grasp even an 
idea of the Ban and its reqnirements for a day, and yet it exists 
for ever. Then again consider our world only, setting aside 
spaee and the staniy the separation of the solid from the liquid, 
and the power hy whieh it is npheld. The vegetation in both, 
and the living things, and the use of both of them when over- 
whehned for the purpose of altering the character of the solid 
portion, and the reasons of their use. When we consider these 
matters man's limited power is apparent, the Creator having 
formed the whole of the material, and allowed man to have the 
diseretion to manipulate it only for his purposes. 

When we were told to consider the lilies of the field what did 
the ii^unction mean ? Did it not mean that man's works were 
not to be put in comparison with the Creator's, and that the lat- 
ter were the more worthy of our attention, wonder, and admira- 
tion. We are told on the highest authority that even the King 
in all his glory was not arrayed like unto one of them. Though 
the emblem was called a lily it meant any flower that might be 
met with as Nature originally created its kind — ^not a variety 
raised by man's care and attention, and which to keep it as such 
required his care, but the simple flower, the Creator's own work. 
Surely this was and is a lesson to teach us to think little of our- 
selves and our works, and to give glory and praise to the Creator 
by admiring and wondering at His productions, which simply 
are, were, and will be perfect as and when created, but about 
whose creation man is as unlikely to know anything more a 
million years hence than he has ever yet known. 

I have often been surprised at many of our petty and mean 
ideas of what is occurring according to Nature's rules in this 
world in which we live ; many of us fancy it is or would be a 
world of peace to every living creature except to man, and that 
it would be to him also under certain conditions, and that he 
alone is troubled in consequence of his misdeeds, but how great 
a delusion. 

Sometimes on a fine day one is apt to stroll over the country 
alone to contemplate, and one really is led to believe all is peace, 
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as nothing happens to eall one's attention from such a conclnsion, 
everything looks so serene and lovely, bat how di£ferent is the 
reality when we seriously consider what is going on. Every 
living creature has to be provided for, and consequently instead 
of nothing bat peace there is nothing but war, bat the war is 
generally waged so systematically a casual observer overlooks it 
altogether unless some particular incident excites his attention. 
Why, one may say, quadrupeds are constantly devouring birds, 
birds are devouring quadrupeds, birds are killing birds, quadru- 
peds are killing quadrupeds, birds and quadrupeds are killing fish 
and reptiles, fish are devouring fish, all are killing insectSi and 
insects are destroying each other by milHons ; and yet the sup- 
ply of each and every kind is infallibly kept up so long as cir- 
cumstances require it, apparently without the slightest hitch, 
everything is so regular and methodical. In spite of all this 
we frequently hear of some over-sentimental persons dilating on 
the cruelty of anyone having killed a few birds or insects, as if 
there were not enough of them in existence and the few could 
not be spared. 

With respect to the likelihood of any kinds of quadruped or 
bird becoming extinct by being killed by man (except in places 
limited in extent, as for instance some of the quadrupeds have 
been which formerly inhabited England and Scotland), I think 
we may dismiss the idea. In this country, thickly-populated as 
it is, and where all lands are preserved for the game, and where 
so many men make their living you may almost say by extermi- 
nating all animals usually called vermin, and when during a 
snowstorm every foulmart, or such like, you may say, insignifi- 
cant animal shows where it is, and in consequence is so easily 
trapped, it is wonderful they have not been exterminated long 
ago. If such a war of extermination goes on much longer there 
wiU not be a badger or perhaps an otter left in the kingdom, 
difficult hs it might be to exterminate the latter, yet it might be 
done ; but when we consider the length of time ermine and 
sable skins have been so highly valued, if it were possible for 
man to exterminate them he would have done so ere this for 
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their price. The faet is the tract of country inhabited by saeh 
apeciea generally is of sach an enormous extent, and often the 
country inhabited is so barren and so thinly populated, they 
cannot be exterminated, in consequence of Nature having deter- 
mined they should not be unless she was willing. The hunters 
even so soon as their prey becomes scarce in one locality must 
change their ground, as it would not be worth their while to 
stay, as they would be starved unless they succeeded in getting 
a quantity. So soon as the animals become so limited in quan- 
tity as not to be worth looking after the hunters leave the dis- 
trict, and the animals have a rest and again increase. So it is 
with the birds. A few years since people thought Grebes would 
become extinct, in consequence of the fashion of wearing their 
skins as trimmings. How great a mistake ! No doubt quanti- 
ties of these birds were killed where they came to thickly-popn- 
lated places, but at the same time each species was very widely 
distributed in thinly-populated countries, and as a hunter could 
not get a sufficient quantity to make it worth his while to go in 
search for them he would cease to take them. The fashion has 
in a great measure died out, leaving a sufficient stock of G-rebes 
of each species for all Nature's purposes. I do not say these 
unfortunate birds have not been killed off at particular pools in 
England, but the owners of these pools should have had the 
power and they should have exercised it so as to prevent their 
destruction. 

I still feel confident if landed proprietors had servants they 
could depend on, and they themselves wished to protect the 
birds on their own properties, no what is called ''close time" 
would be necessary, as a sufficient stock of the various kinds of 
birds would be reared on their estates to make up for casualties 
on lands which were not looked after, more particularly when it 
is taken into consideration that on their estates generally they 
have annihilated or nearly done so the non-migratory animals of 
prey (birds and quadrupeds), the natural enemies of those kinds 
we are sentimentally wishing to be preserved. I think the close 
time has to this extent done good that it has prevented idle 
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fellows prowling about the country with gimSi and I shonid like 
this pat a stop to, not only in breeding time bat at all times, nn- 
less some permission from some one authorized to give it was 
obtained. 

The weakness of man's power wonld be shown if he were to 
endeavoar to exterminate some what he may consider a noxious 
insect. Could he exterminate the common fly, the earth worm, 
or even the flea ? It is marvellous so many insects are in exist- 
ence as there are when we consider the amount of land in culti- 
vation. In a single fleld ploughed out what an amount of de- 
destmction there must be, almost every grub and caterpillar in 
it destroyed, not only by being thrown on the surface but by 
being there found exposed by the birds and devoured. Consider 
the destruction of insect life when a Are occurs on a prairie. I 
have heard my son describe the effect of a firing of the grass in 
Burmah, and the quantities of insects trying to escape as the 
fire approaches them, and the birds flying almost into the flames 
to secure the locusts and other insects thus disturbed. One of 
Nature's rules one would almost expect to be that nothing should 
be lost or wasted, nor perhaps is it entirely. I remember nearly 
fifty years ago sta3nuig on the Fame Island with old Darling at 
the Lighthouse for a few days in June, and one morning he 
came in with a number of Terns* eggs. Now he was fond of 
the birds and did not like their being molested, and I was rather 
surprised at his having the eggs, however he soon explained that 
he had taken them as the birds had laid them within reach of 
the next tide, which being a spring tide would have destroyed 
them. He was even jealous of showing us where many of the 
birds' eggs were. 

When we talk of the cruelty of taking a few birds' eggs do 
we consider that sometimes Nature appears to be very cruel her- 
self. If she were not we would not have to regret the loss of 
young Partridges and other valuable and invaluable birds every 
wet season, and even in a dry one a sudden severe thunder- 
storm will cause the whole course of a large river to be flooded 
at the very time the birds have eggs and young, and in conse- 
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were not for this continual apparently useless destnietion and 
displacement the world as it is coold not go on. 

I am no radical, and would be sorry indeed to have any 
change of importance in the laws restricting the possession of 
land or the right of the owners to deal with it and what is on it, 
including the birds, as they please, but I am dead against strin- 
gent laws prohibiting entirely a man from having a bird in his 
possession at any season he may wish to have or which he got 
on lands on which he had liberty to take it. If such a law ex- 
ists it should be impartially carried out, but you would scarcely 
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find anyone who would have his servant fined for obeying his 
orders to kill Owls, supposing he chose to have them killed, 
which probably many will still do with impnnityi as I consider 
they ought to be allowed to do if they wished on their own do- 
mains. 



ON SOMB OF THOSE KINDS OF FOREIGN BIBDS WHICH HAVE BEEN 

DESOBIBBD A0 HAVING VISITED ENGLAND, AND ON OTHEB 

UATTEBS BELATINO TO BIBDS. 

I would ask have many of these really come from choice, or 
several of them ever come except by the invention, either in- 
tentional or otherwise, of persons who have recorded their ap- 
pearance from a desire to become conspicuous as observers of 
wonders? and who have written merely meagre accounts of their 
occurrence, as if such notice, even if correct, without the season 
of the year being given, taught us anything. The only use in 
having such instances recorded, if and when they happen, is to 
help us to try to trace the movements and migrations of the 
species. 

Many books would be considered uninteresting unless they 
contained accounts of new species having been added to our 
lists, and the writers are too often on the lookout for something 
startling and exciting, to make what they call their books take. 
Probably those which do not take are sometimes the more likely 
to be the most true. Frequently in works on Natural History 
instead of the writer sticking to his favourite class he goes ex- 
tensively into the subject, and endeavours to do too much. It 
would take a lifetime to study our Hawks alone (not those of 
the world), even this could not be done satisfactorily in our own 
island, and never could have been, as many of the species always 
were migratory only ; not even to acquire some little knowledge 
of their changes of plumage. If this is not so, how is it that 
no one seems to understand the light and dark varieties of say 
the Peregrine Falcon, and the reason of the varieties. I do not 
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know any work where anyone has reaUy yet grappled with this 
snbjeet, and I believe less is known, oertainly quite as little as 
was known hundreds of years ago. liGnd I do not consider the 
question an easy one to solve. A great many persons I daresay 
perhaps consider all is known, and give themselves no more 
trouble — ^how far from the real state of the case. It would take 
a man a lifetime to follow the Peregrine alone into the various 
parts of the world it inhabits, and even then he would be unable 
to say whether he had seen one or more species. I would be 
inclined to consider all birds closely resembling Peregrines, 
wherever found, to be one species, unless there was some con* 
stant and conspicuous distinguishing marks or other differences 
which showed a decided alliance to some other species — ^the 
same may be said with reference to other classes of birds. A 
Chaffinch is a Chaffinch, though varieties may be local and there 
may be constant local varieties, so with the Dunlin. As I have 
elsewhere remarked there is not a rule without exceptions. If 
there is a constant and permanent difference in marking between 
a species on one continent and on another, as appears in the Teal 
in Europe Asia and A&ica, and those in America, it is a diffi* 
cult problem to solve, and I do not see how it can be decided ; 
so it is with the Dunlin, where a marked difference in size 
appears between those in the Old and New Worlds, but where 
you meet with variety in size and colouring of plumage, as in 
the Peregrine Falcon, in the same country, to separate the 
varieties into species appears absurd. I find I am rather get- 
ting away from my subject, but one cannot help writing what 
comes into one's head, especially when one is writing on a fa- 
vourite subject. Now in looking over catalogues and other books 
one often notices the occurrence of birds with some sort of an 
account as to how they were observed or how obtained, and I 
must say often there appears truth in the account ; I must also 
say that there nearly as often appears the reverse, whether acci- 
dentally or intentionally I cannot presume to say, but I hope the 
former. 

In the accounts of birds of districts, as in other similar works, 
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there are many observations, perhaps not of the writers, that 
strike me as hardly correct, and would have been better omit- 
ted. There are many errors in the descriptions in many early 
works, and which are handed down by later writers; for in- 
stance, where it is stated the Little Stint and Pigmy Curlew 
are winter visitants and driven here by the severity of the 
weather. Nothing is less like the real state of the case. In 
each of these species and many others the young merely pass 
in early autumn after leaving the places where they were bred, 
and being very impatient of cold they only remain a few days, 
after which they retire altogether, and are never seen during 
winter on our shores. One sometimes reads accounts of rare 
species having been met with, such as Shinz's Sandpiper and the 
Pectoral Sandpiper, and such as these. Now, to speak plainly, 
is there any one in England at the present time even slightly ac- 
quainted with these species in the different states of plumage 
they acquire at the different seasons ? I doubt it ; and under 
these circumstances can the notices of their occurrence always 
be relied on. 

How odd it seems to me that some scientific men can describe 
and determine a species from a few fossil bones only, but yet be 
unable to determine what constitutes a species when he has 
bones, flesh, skin, feathers, or hair, and all. I know that a book 
if written on. a similar subject if it only contains what a writer 
knows from actual observation would be too concise, stiU it 
would be better, in which case the writer is answerable for only 
what he himself states and not for the observations of others. 
When on this matter I cannot help mentioning a rather special 
case. A friend one day mentioned to me that a man had sent 
him skins of the Spotted Sandpiper from his neighbourhood, 
and he asked me what I thought of them, I at once said Ameri- 
can. This man my friend told me said they came every summer. 
I told my friend I would give five pounds a piece for them re- 
cently killed if obtainable. Then he seemed inclined to go over 
himself but did not, however some little time afterwards he asked 
me to come and see a Spotted Sandpiper with the body in it 



which had been sent him. The sender wrote stating he had diot 
the bird which had fidlen and he eonld not find it, bnt on going 
several days after he had fonnd it, but it was useless, as the 
weather was hot, it being in summer. The bird had foil-sized 
maggots in it, bnt instead of being tender and coming to pieces 
it was as ton^ as leather, and the feathers all firm in the hard 
skin, and it had not the smell of a recently-kiHed putrid bird. 
I again said unquestionably American — that is it was an old dried 
bird with the flesh in which had been wetted, and either flies 
had blown in it or more likely the maggots had been purposely 
put on the softened flesh. The following year the man said the 
Act of Parliament prevented him getting any more Spotted 
Sandpipers, but I should think he had enough of them. 

Generally, if a species is erratic in its flight, and does by acci- 
dent visit us, before many years elapse it will be followed by 
another or others. If no others come the species had no right 
to be included as British, as the probabilities are it did not come, 
I may say naturally. Another instance I have heard of a bird 
said to have been shot on the coast ; this was an Indian land 
bird ; I was told it was really found floating in the sea, and it 
was questionable whether there was anything at all but feathers 
and skin, and whether it had not been an old skin only thrown 
away, and probably gone down some river into the sea and been 
washed up. 

A bird is sometimes sent to a stuffer, he sets it up, and per- 
haps sells it, the owner enquires for it, and another is substi- 
tuted and sent home (quite another bird), this remains in the 
collection for some years, some one sees it and observes it is a 
curious bird, the history of the capture is quite correct, and the 
bird one perhaps of rather uncommon occurrence, but in reality 
it is very diflerent from the one in the collection, and which 
probably forms part of another collection in a very different lo- 
cality. Some bird stuffers are curious men for inventing things 
and so are many gamekeepers. 

In my own case I would at any time have given twice as much 
for a bird recently killed as I would for a skin, because it gave 
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me the pleasure to observe its fonn, and the colour of its legs, 
beak, eyes, and the arrangement of the pltimage, besides the 
opportunity of knowing the sex and the food of the bird. What 
is easier than for a man having a staffed bird resembling the re- 
cent one, which perhaps he desired to convert into money, he 
saves himself the trouble of stuffing the recent one, gets a good 
price for it, and substitutes his own, and thereby makes a good 
bargain. There are good men and bad in all trades, but I fear 
our legitimate list has been greatly enlarged by unfairness, and 
that many reputed captures are not sufficiently authenticated. 
Much doubt must exist as to the occurrence of old recorded 
species, as probably the recorder did not himself sufficiently 
know them, and in addition to this the birds were probably 
known by different names than those now in common use. 

You can sometimes detect discrepancies, as for instance where 
Ducks are reported as seen at a distance in autumn, when the 
old drakes (by which the species might be known) would be in 
their inconspicuous plumage. 

I think it very unlikely that any kind of bird has become ex- 
tinct in England from the use of the gun only. What causes 
their utter discomfiture is the alteration in the character of the 
land and water. The gun has no doubt helped, but if the eggs 
had not been taken, and the breeding places destroyed as well, 
it is truly astonishing how Nature will uphold itself against ad- 
versity. There is no doubt as it is, unless we were indebted to 
other countries, many of our birds would be totally absent, and 
even some of our common kind would be comparatively rare. 
It is only wonderful how the requisite stock is kept up, for in- 
stance the Redshank at suitable places keeps common in spite of 
its eggs being gathered unmercifully, and that the Pewit has not 
been reduced to a scarce bird is truly astonishing. However we 
naturalists must regret the birds we know that the country is 
improved and made more healthy to dwell in, and the population 
thrive better, and we have the consolation to consider that al- 
though driven from our shores the probability is they have only 
receded to other fens and marshes suitable to their nature, and 






sre r^ P^^^ cf e«cL fpedeSy ted &tt tiise is Bot Oe d^hlHt 
profpMt of their asririjftSir^f: for 'camj \amg gemead&aDM still to 
tocjt. It is a cocsc^AS::!! also to um aider Ibtt I fbiBk ill fiis 
spec«4 vLch bare ettsed U> bned vilh us voe ligrali i i^, and 
tiiat iLej vere not actaaihr kilLed o^ bot m flior caadng to 
tLeir former mte^^tomed places at fint, and fining them not 
saltai>le, from the altered state of the graand, dniBg fiitore nd- 
gralioas Ihej hare not retained ; Imt mlh the great powen of 
locomotion Katnre has given them thejr haTe gone finrtiier away 
tin thej sneeeeded in finding flares siritahie to their aeqoize- 
ments, plenty of which will remain finr them in other eoimtiies 
probably for ever, as there are there probably ihnwfmndg oi 
sqnsxe mfles which are oat of man*s power to in^roTe. 

From the nmnber of books one has now the opportonity of 
reading, it seems eorions to oboeiwe how differently migratory 
species affect different phiees on the coast of England even. A 
few miles off a speeies is not seen, thoo^ at another plaee its 
periodical visits are regular; and at some places a species is 
more common in spring, whilst not &r off it is commoner in 
antnmn* This shows how very regular the migratory flights 
often are. Generally in some speeies (and yet even in those 
species) the qnantities yary much in different seasons, and of 
course the most abundant season can only show a very limited 
number of the species. Judging from the enormous tracts of 
country in which species are generally found one can easy £Euiey 
a general migration where a huge flight passes over a country, 
and during the migration is generally distributed, but it puzzles 
one to find a sort of migration periodical, but which only pro- 
duces few individuals, and those at wide intervals, in a large 
tract of country, and where the few that do appear year after 
year come to or very near the same distance within a few miles, 
and are not found at all except at places far distant, from where 
these few alight annually, not the same individuals, but only 
gome of a similar age as those which appeared before. 
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NATURAL fflSTORY NOTES ABOUT BURMAH. 

Anyone who has looked over my book so far will have ascer- 
tained I have a son in Barmah, and as he has travelled over a 
considerable portion of the country not often seen by Europeans, 
which is that portion bordering on Siam, and as he has sent me 
a large collection of bntterflieSi and often written letters giving 
an acconnt of their captnrei and sometimes mentioning birds 
met with, I make these few remarks. 

In a letter dated January 4, 1880, Taylay, near Meetagit, 
amongst the Karen Hills, he writes '*I shot yesterday two of the 
smaller kind of Hornbill, which was very abundant ; the large 
species too was plentiful, but none came within shot ; one of my 
men has shot a very fine adult Hornbill (the large sort), with a 
fully-developed protuberance, and in the village they have a tame 
one, it was taken out of its nest in a hole of a tree about ten 
months ago. It has not yet got any protuberance on its beak, 
. and has none of the bright yellow colour of the adult bird. It 
is perfectly tame, and is fed on boiled rice and plantains. It has 
its wings quite perfect, and flies about as it likes. It comes 
when called, and always sleeps on a high tree above the house 
of its owner. It was offered to me, but I knew if I had it it 
would soon be shot, whereas here it is well known, and no one 
would shoot it. It puts me much in mind of a tame Cormorant.'' 
He adds Taylay is about the most out-of-the-way village in Bur- 
mah, close to the Siamese frontier. He adds after doing what 
business he had to do he went out to the stream to catch but- 
terflies, as except at the streams there are hardly any to be 
seen, and he was fortunate enough to catch a lovely Papilio 
ZaleucuSf and that in two days he had made considerable addi- 
tions to his collection, particularly two large dark-coloured but- 
terflies with large blue spots on the upper wings. He writes — 
'* These I caught on two successive mornings before the sun was 
up. As I was dressing they came flying about the ground in 
front of my tent, and each morning I caught one ; I have never 
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•een them bafere. No other butterflies were flying at HbsX early 
hooTy and I first thoaght they most be laige moths." These are 
like Am atkut ia Aurdeus of Hewitson, but they have no blue on 
the under wings. 

In another letter dated Elinebway, Feb., I88I9 he says he is 
on his way baek from the frontier, and that ezeept on two days 
he ean^t fow butterflies, but on those days one in going to the 
frontier and the other on his return, at a plaee called Tonnggya 
Sekkan, or *' the resting place in the valley," he was rewarded 
for his non-saecess on ether days, and that he had added a num- 
ber of species to his coDection he had not seen before, amongst 
which is a small CharaM$t which pleased him. At this place he 
halted for three hours — ^he saw a Charaaoet Eudamipptis, but 
could not catch it. Cyrnlu Thyodamas and another closely- 
allied species were in swarms, they and a brown butterfly (Oirro- 
ehroa aaris) covered the stones and sandy places on the stream. 
In this vaUey the butterflies were as plentiful as he once before 
saw them at Phapoon, they literally swarmed. He sat down 
on a sunny sandbank where the road crosses the stream. Bees 
and butterflies were fighting for the places to light on. There 
was something in the sand that caused them to swarm like moths 
at a sugared tree. He sat down and lifted those he wanted out 
of the flock without disturbing the others. It was very easy 
work and a most wonderfdl sight to see. If frightened from 
the place they returned at once, and he saw lots of them snapped 
up where they rested by lizards. They invariably rested with 
their heads in the same direction, and sometimes looked like a 
miniature regiment of soldiers on the sand. The small Charcuees 
before alluded to he says he spent half an hour trying to catch 
it on a large sandbank in the bed of the Mayplay river, it flies 
just like a Sphinx^ but at last after many failures he managed to 
get his net over it on the ground. 

He says marching day after day is trying work. The nights 
are plec&sant and cool, but in the daytime the sun is very hot, 
and where there is no shade on the plains it is very tiring walk- 
ing. No birds or butterflies are to be seen on the plains, which 
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are all dried up at present, and it is only when one conies to a 
stream where the water is not yefc dried up that insects and birds 
abound, and that one can halt and get a drink of delicious cold 
water. 

Amongst the butterflies he met with are many Omiihoptera^ 
large black and yellow insects, varying much in size and also in 
shape, particularly the males. He sent the following Papilios 
that I can trace besides others which I cannot: — Zaleucus (three 
males and one female), Memnon (many males and females, with 
and without swallow-tailed under-wings), PhUoxenuSf Helenus, 
SeveruSf Pammon (both varieties), Polidorus, Coon, PaUnurus, 
Demolionf Paris, EurypUus, Sarpedon, Agamemnon, Erithronem, 
AristcBus, Antiphates, Zenocles, DissimUiB, a lovely species equally 
like PhUoxenut and Polidorus, one like EurypUus, but with 
orange spots on underside under wing ; one like Slateri of Hewit- 
son, but with a blue spot on the upper wing and a row of white 
spots on the underwing ; several like Zenocles, but smaller and 
without the orange spot on the under wing, and which he says 
were common at one place only ; and a lovely species something 
like Antiphates, much more delicate in appearance, with fewer 
marks on wings, but with a scarlet mark on the under wings, 
many Leptocircus of different sizes. He has sent many whites 
with lovely undersides, three species with black and yellow only, 
three more also with red, including Glaudppe and Gonipteryx 
Verhuellii ; many species of Euplcea ; several species of Cyrestis 
Risa (two varieties), Thyodamas, Periander Codes, and another; 
many species of Neptis, Atthyma and Lemenites, Minetra Sylvia, 
Euripus halitherses and nama, Herona Marathus, several species 
of Charaxes, Delphis, Athamas, and one allied, Eudamipptis, 
Polyxena (two varieties), and the small one before alluded to, 
which has lemon-coloured spots on the upper side ; several spe- 
cies of Adolias, Amathusia Aurelius, &nd Phidippus ; two species 
of KaUima, CUroms ArcesUaus, Ccdites Epiminthia, Melanitis 
m^hida, undularis, Lais, and others ; TaxUa Thuisto, a species 
of Ergolis, a Libythea, a Ragadia, besides many other which I 
have not yet made out; a quantity of species of Blues and 
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Skipperi and &l4rr«Io^ One flung wiiieh puzzled him was find- 
ing a deik Mmmm and a jotted OndtkapUra together. 

Mr. Haneock vexy kindly gave me a copy of the Gatalogae of 
Mr. Hewilaon*s GoDeetion of Bntterflies which he bequeathed to 
the British Mosenm, and it has been a great help to me in nam- 
ing the collection to fiff as I have yet gone. 

My son also sent some very long-legged Longicom beetles, 
some of which he canght from the back of an elephant when 
travelling in the jongles, the insects flying abont the leaves of 
the trees and sometimes coming within reach of his net. Many 
of the beetles he has sent are not of very striking appearance. 

12th April, 1879. — ^In his letter he says "I found a number of 
Pratincoles (Jerdon, No. 848) breeding on a sandy island in the 
river Salween. The sandbank was about a nule long and four 
hundred yards broad, and 1 should think there must have been 
one hundred couples of these birds flying about and feigning 
lameness exactly like Pewits. Though I looked closely I only 
found one egg in a nest, the egg was quite fresh and laid merely 
in a little round hole in the sand, without any attempt whatever 
of a nest. I saw several of these holes about, and I found one 
or two broken eggs, from which the young had evidently been 
hatched. They are most curious birds, and when flying some- 
times look like Sandpipers, and at others more like diminutiye 
Terns, and when on the ground, except for their length, look 
more like Ring Dotterels than anything else. I shot one, and 
was surprised to see its large Swallow-like mouth. The egg I 
found was in size and character something like a Dunlin's, though 
perhaps a little smaller. I only say this from memory. In the 
evening I saw numbers of these birds hawking about on the sur- 
face of the river, and then they looked like Nightjars. They 
remained flying till it was quite dark." He afterwards sent me 
the egg, which I now have. 

I print these straggling notes respecting migratory birds as 
they may perhaps enable some one at some time hereafter to try 
to trace the migration of birds. 
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A careful lookout kept during the whole of July and not a 
single Sandpiper seen. 

August 8.^ — Two birds size of Redshanks flew over the first 
seen, species not identified. On same day saw several Bitterns, 
dark, with beautiful buff stripe from the gape to the back of the 
head. These are the flrst of the autumn birds seen. 

Common Sandpipers flrst seen 6th August. Saw one, then 
two, and then one again on same day. Certain none were in 
neighbourhood in June and July. 

No Snipes seen yet, but a friend saw two yesterday. Last 
year he saw first 25th August, but then they were plentiful (Pin- 
tails). 

Jany. 22nd. — Snipe, Wood and Green Sandpipers, Common 
and Golden Plovers (probably the Asiatic species). He saw 
hundreds of Sand Martins flying in and out of holes at the river 
side. 

April 12th. — Saw about twenty Snipes and shot four, two Pin- 
tail and two Common. Did not see one Sand Martin, those seen 
breeding in December have all left. Snipes (both kinds) still 
about, but in poor condition. 



THE END. 
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